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PREFACE 

In adopting the title * Worcestershire Place Names ' 
I refer only to those names which have a * history.' 
I include hamlets and farms which appear to be 
ancient Even fields could tell interesting stories; 
but their original names have generally been aban- 
doned, or are so buried in the corruption of generations 
of tenants that, without access to the owners* deeds, 
it is rarely possible to construe them. Small places 
are frequently found to be of great antiquity, and 
many a name recorded in Domesday Book is con- 
cealed under its modem title. 

After the publication of my ' Staflbrdshire Place 
Names* (1902) I was attracted to Worcestershire by 
the very large number of Anglo-Saxon charters pre- 
served in the archives of the bishops of Worcester 
and the great monasteries of the county. The publica- 
tions also of the Worcestershire Historical Society 
were another attraction, as they supplied much 
material. 

Charters are of varying value ; originals may be 
trusted ; but the far greater number have only come 
down to us in post-conquest copies frequently made 
by a scribe imperfectly acquainted with Anglo-Saxon, 
and with a natural tendency to spell a name he 
recognized as it was written or pronounced in his 
day. Domesday Book is invaluable, but it is mainly 
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the work of Norman clerks upon the evidence of 
Anglo-Saxon records or witnesses, and is consequently- 
impregnated with Norman French ; a twelfth-century 
record is generally more reliable. 

Nearly all English place-names have their root in 
Anglo-Saxon ; the principal exceptions are rivers and 
hills, which frequently maintain their earlier names 
(especially large rivers), and then their construction is 
almost hopeless. On the west side of Severn a few 
names appear to be of Welsh origin (e. g. Malvern, 
Mathon, Pendock, Pensax, &c.), and should therefore 
be dealt with by a Welsh scholar. 

Before commencing my work I was of opinion that 
the Norsemen had left no permanent traces of their 
invasions in Worcestershire ; but I now think it pretty 
clear they made a settlement in the neighbourhood 
of Clent and Hagley, probably on one of their raids 
up Severn. The same thing happened in North 
Staffordshire, where several place-names and words 
are clearly of Danish origin. 

The Anglo-Saxons appear to have been a homely 
race, for their place-names have the simplest origins, 
very different to the Welsh, Irish, and Scotch, whose 
names largely savour of poetry, sentiment, and history. 

The reader will not fail to notice the very large 
number of place-names which have their root in 
Anglo-Saxon personal names. All personal names, in 
their inception, had meaning, and were Christian 
names only, family names being extremely rare before 
the thirteenth century. They had never more than 
two stems, and were masculine and feminine as with us. 
The prefix was common to both, but the suffix was 
strictly masculine or feminine. The meaning of the 
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clergy was government by the wisest and best men 
the age produced. They softened the rigours of 
feudal law; they gave sanctuary to the politically g 
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persecuted, and even to the criminal ; were enemies to 
all tyranny and injustice, and opposed to serfdom. 

A name compounded of two languages is excep- 
tional, and requires cautious acceptance ; but such 
combinations exist where a country has been occupied 
by successive races. The Romans adopted native 
names, clothing them in Latin garb, or adding native 
terminals. The Anglo-Saxons unquestionably frater- 
nized, more or lesSj with the people they dominated 
or displaced, and naturally adopted many of their 
names or stems. Norman-French had enormous 
influence on Old English, and the changes which 
took place in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
must also, to some extent, have had their parallel in 
Saxon days. 

Though it is sometimes impossible to arrive at 
the meaning of a place-name, yet a collection of its 
earliest forms frequently enables us to correct false 
constructions which have passed current, perhaps for 
centuries, and led to false history. To learn that the 
meaning is not what we have been taught is a step 
toward truth. 

The charters contain numerous references to tumuli, 
or burial-mounds (A. S. hlcBw^ v. Low). They were 
commonly adopted, like streams, hoar-stones, or 
notable trees, as territorial boundaries. They are 
frequently termed * heathen burial-places ' — a pregnant 
name — for it has been assumed, I think on insufficient 
grounds, that many of these mounds were 'constructed ' 
by the Anglo-Saxons. I believe they are entirely 
the work of an earlier and heathen race. It is most 
improbable that an A.-S. scribe would apply the 
term 'heathen' to his own race, however applicable 
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it might have been at some remote period. He is 
evidently referring to an earlier and extinct race, 
'heathen' as compared to his Christianity. We do 
not know when Christianity was first introduced here, 
but we do know that it is recognized in our very 
earliest records as the common faith of the people 
of the midland and southern parts of England. It 
is possible that, for a short period, isolated families 
of the Saxons should have remained pagan, or 
adhered to old customs, and consequently may have 
used (not constructed) these mounds as burial-places ; 
but the practice would have been totally opposed 
to Christian doctrine. The Romans buried their 
dead as we do, and I treat all tumuli as pre-Roman 
and pre-historic, confining myself to the southern 
half of England ; for in the north Scandinavian influ- 
ence was great, and has to be taken into account 

The inhabitants were probably not much troubled 
by wolves, but the charters occasionally refer to them. 
Wolf-pits (seathe) are mentioned as existing in 
Bredicote and Broadwas, and a wolf hagan in 
Longdon. Domesday Book records also a haia 
in Kington, Mn which wild animals were captured.' 
As late as 1167 the sheriff pays three shillings to 
a hunter for destroying wolves in Feckenham Forest. 
The price seems very moderate; but in 1233 ^^ 
sheriff of Shropshire paid only fifty-seven shillings 
to Richard of Myndtown for the heads of fifty-seven 
Welshmen whom he caught marauding at Church 
Stretton — and Richard appears to have been content. 

The recent Ordnance Surveys, i in., 6 in., and 25 in., 
are inferior to the original survey, and appear to have 
been made by a lower class of surveyors. Old names 
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are altered without reason, and ancient sites and 
monuments unnoticed, whilst the 6 in. maps are dis- 
figured with innumerable and useless notices of * Old 
Clay-pit ' — marleriay as they are called in old deeds — 
pits from which marl had been taken to manure the 
land in times when farmyard manure was scarce, 
and artificial manure unknown. Many moated farm- 
steads, which must have had ancient names, are only 
marked ' Moat,' and cannot therefore be identified. 

The reader will find it necessary to make himself 
acquainted with the contractions, which follow the 
Preface. 

I have to express my thanks to Mr. W. H. Steven- 
son, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford, for 

• 

great assistance ; to the Rev. W. W. Skeat, Professor 
of Anglo-Saxon .and Fellow of Christ's College, 
Cambridge, for invaluable information afforded through 
his numerous works, and by ready and kind corre- 
spondence; and to the Editors of the publications 
of the Worcestershire Historical Society, which have 
been the main supply of Middle-English forms. 

W. H. DUIGNAN. 

Walsall : 
December J 1904. 



PRINCIPAL CONTRACTIONS 

j4. F.f Anglo-French. 

j4, S.f Anglc^Sazoa > Old English, Anglo-Saiona. 
BMW^rtk' TtiiiTt BMwoft]i-ToIla'*s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 
c^f century. 

C. />., Kenble't Codes Diplonuticot Aevl Saxonid. 
Cp*^ conpnre* 

C, S., BIrch't ChaitnUrinm Suiooiaim. 
D,,T)omeaiMj BooIl. 
<Ai/., dative. 

£. D, />., Wrigfat*t English Dialect Dictiooaiy. 
E, P, M, Dictionary of English Plant Names, Britten and Holland. 
/.f fann. 
(7., Gaelic. 
^vM., genitive. 
k^ hamlet. 
//ad , Hafaington's Snnrey of Worcestershire (Worcestershire Historical 

Society, 1895). 
/f. E, D., Historical, or New, English Dictionary. 
Htm^t Hemingi Chartolarii Ecclesiae Wigomiensis. 
/., Irish. 

/. P, it, Inqoisitiones Post Mortem. 
Z., Latin. 

Lyt. Ck., Charters of the Lyttelton Family at Hagley (Jeayet). 
M., miles. 

M. £., Middle-English. 
AasA, Nash's History of Woroestemhire, 1799. 
M /I, Norman- French, 
^x., obsolete. 
O. P., Old French. 
O, Af,, Ordnance Map. 
/. «., personal name. 
//. «., place-name. 
S. P., Subsidy Rolls. 
Tk. CA,f Thorpe's Diplomatarinm Anglicnm Aevi Sazonid. 
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WORCESTERSHIRE 

PLACE NAMES 

Abberley, 6 m. W. of Stourport D. EdholdUge; 12 c. 
Albodisleye^ AlboldesUye \ 1375 Alhedeltye. A. S. p. n. Ead- 
heald, Eadhald—YjxiW^iSz lea. V. Ley. 

Abberton, 6 m. N£. of Pershore. 969 Eadbrihtincghmt^ 
C. S. 1243. D. Edbriione; 1375 Edbriston^ S. R.; 1538 
Aburion, A. S. p. n. Eadbtorht^ Eadbriht^ing^tun^-^t town 
of the descendants of Eadbriht. V. Ing and Ton. The ing 
appears to have dropped out by D. Abberton in Essex (D. 
Eadburgheiun) is Eadburg's town. 

Abbots Lench* r. Lench (Abbots). 

Abbots Morton, 5 m. SW. of Alcester. 708 Moriun, 
C. S. 176; 714 Morhift^ C. S. 130; D. Mortuni\ 1275 
Morton ; it subsequently acquired the name of Abbots because 
it belonged to the Abbey of Evesham for over eight hundred 
years. The root is A. S. Mbriun^ Moor town (v. Moor and 
Ton). The name is very common, D. recording over fifty 
examples. 

Abbots Wood, Abbots Wood Farm, in Kempsey. There 
was a monastery in Kempsey, founded in 799 (C. S. 395), 
which, within fifty years, was absorbed by the Bishops of 
Worcester, who afterwards had a palace and park here. 
These lands probably belonged to the Abbots and See. Fl 
Kempsey. 

Acton, h., 3 m. N. of Ombersley. 1275 Actone^ S. R. 
A. S. Aduriy Oak town (v. Ton). The A. S. long a usually 

B 
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developed into oa^ but before two consonants (not including 
h, V, or / in all cases) it became a; v, Skeat's Primer of 
English Etymology, Clarendon Press, p. 25. 

Acton Beauchampy 4 m. SE. of Bromyard. 718 Aaciunej 

C. S. 146; 969 Actune^ C. S. 1242 ; 972 Actune^ C. S. 1281 ; 

D. Aciune, The Beauchamps were its early Norman lords. 
Where names were common it became customary, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, to add the family name of 
manorial lords for the purpose of identity. 

Aggberrow Wood, in Bushley. 1275 Acberge (2), S. R. 
A. S. {cbI) dc beorg — Oak hill. 

Aggboroughy h., i m. S. of Kidderminster. 1275 Akbereivey 
Agderraw, S. R.; 1340 Agbenue, A. S. [cb/) ac beorg — 
Oak hill. 

Alcott Farm, in Alvechurch. 1275 Alecote, S. R. s, Alve- 
church. The terminal is plainly A. S. coi^ r^/^,, cottage; the 
prefix probably represents a p. n., but is too fragmentary to 
deal with. . 

Alderminster, 4 m. SE. of Stratford-on-Avon. D. Sfure; 
1275 Aldremonesfon, Aldremesiofty S. R. Alderminster lies 
on the river Stour, and its present name is apparently post-D^ 
I have no doubt that the forms should be read Ealdormannes^ 
iufit Alderman's town (z>. Ton). Ealdorman means a person 
of high rank. D. says : * There (in Sture) one Knight holds 
two hides and two radmans ' (a remarkable entry). The 
residence of this Knight probably led to the change of name. 
Aldermaston, in Berkshire, appears in D. as ^Idermanestone^ 
which confirms the construction. 

Aldington, h., in Badsey (2 m. £. of). 709 Aldintoney 
C. S. 183; 9 c. Aldaniune^ C. S. 364; D. Aldini(me\ 1275 
Aldington^ S. R. The prefix probably represents the A. S. 
p. n. Ealda (frequently written A Ida), the gen. form of which 
would be Aldan, as in the second form. These gen. terminals 
frequently become ing (q. v.). This is therefore Ealda's town 
(». Ton). Eald (old) forms the prefix to a large number of 
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A. S. p. n., and» as our forefathers used short or pet names 
as freely as we do now, many places owe their nomenclature 
to abbreviated or familiar forms, so that the name here may 
have been Ealdhun, Ealdred, Ealdfrith, Ac Aldington in 
Kent was Eadulfingtum (rightly EaUwuifitigtum), Kald- 
wulTs town, in 996 (C. D. 716), yet is recorded in D. as 
AldinUmt. 

AlMo, h., in Suckley, 8 m. W. of Worcester. Nash says, 
'anciently Alftruyke^ and Alfrtdeswic* Accepting those 
forms, the meaning of the name is if^lfred's village (z*. Wich); 
the -lir represents an original "Wic, 

Allaborough Hill, ( m. W. of Pershore. 709 Elltshtork^ 
C D. 1368; 709 HalUsborgff C S. 135; c. 1610 AyUi- 
borough^ AUibarmigh^ Hab. ii. 347. The terminal b A« S. 
hiorh^ dat. biorgi^ a hill, which frequently becomes ' borough' 
(r. Bur)*)* Professor Skeat writes : ' The charter of 709 is 
spurious, with mere late Norman forms. I think the forms 
Ellu' and Hallet- are both right in their way, being A. F. 
forms of A. S. jEUts^ gen. of iEllisi€lli*s hill/ 

Airetnne, D.; 1023 Ealreium^ C. D. 738. This is a D. 
manor in Doddingtree Hundred, held by Gislebert fitz Turold^ 
which I have been unable to identify. The name is probably 
obsolete ; or, if preserved, its modem form I should expect 
to be Allerton, from A. S. aUr^ alder, and ton. 

Ai«»^w^ h., in Little Washboum, 6 m. £. of Tewkesbury. 
1050 jEl/s^^esiun, C. D. 805 ; 1275 Ahostom^ Alstoru^ S. R. 
This h. belonged to the monastery of Bredon, and was 
appurtenant to that manor. This is an illustration of the ten* 
dency to shorten. ' The popular pronunciation of yElfsigesiun 
would be Al'syston (g^y)\ they was not sounded between 
/ and X, as a rule ; when three consonants come together the 
middle one goes ; no one pronounces the / in castle J (Skeat) 
Alvestone, near Stratford-on-Avon, was also jElfsigtstun (C. S. 
1 233); but Alstone, in Staffordshire, was ^lfw€ardistun\ 
Alstone^ in Gloucestershire, is recorded in D. as Alurtdtstontj 

B a 
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Alfred's town, and Alston (Sutton) in Somersetshire appears as 
Alnodestune^ Alnod's town {Alnod being the L. form of 
/El/noth), Hence there is no etymology without history, 
and modern forms alone yield poor material for con- 
struction. 

Alton, h., in Rock. D. Alvtnfune; c. 1108 Akrintone; 
1275 AlvynioHy S. R. I think the D. form the most reliable, 
and it is supported by the third. The cr in the second form 
cannot be reconciled with the vi and vy of the others, and is 
perhaps a mistake of the scribe, or transcriber. The A. S. 
having no v that letter must be read /. I think Alvin-^ 
Alvyn- represents the A. S. p. n. ^l/wine, which frequently 
appears as Alwin^ Alwine^ and would easily pass into 
Alvin. I construe Alton as Al win's (earlier ^Ifwine's) town ; 
V. Ton. 

Alve, r., tributary of the Arrow (Cassell's Gazetteer, j. Arrow), 
passes by Alvechurch. Rivers sometimes give names to 
places on their course, and sometimes derive them. Here 
the name has taken the corrupt modern form (z?. Alvechurch), 
omitting the terminal. The Penk river, in Staffordshire, 
similarly takes its name from Penkridge. I have met with 
no evidence of the antiquity of this name, and suspect it to 
be a modern invention. 

Alvechurch, 4 m. NE. of Bromsgrove. 780 jElfgythe 
cyrce ; D. Alvtevecharche ; 1 1 08 jElfiihe cyrce ; 1 2 c. Alvieihe- 
church ; 1323 Alveyihchurch, jElfgyth was a fem. A. S. p. n., 
and cyrce is our modern * church,' so pronounced. The 
church is dedicated to St. Lawrence; perhaps yElfgyth 
founded it. The g in her name was sounded like _y, and 
merged with the following vowel according to rule. The 
modern pronunciation is * Allchurch.' 

Ankardine Hill,'in Knightwick, 6 m. W. of Bromyard. 
1275 Oncredham, S. R. ; 1327 Oncredam^ S. R. ; 13 and 14 c. 
(frequently) Ancredam^ Ancredham) 1645 Anker den, I 
think the prefix is A. S. ancra, ancer, M. E. ancre, oncre. 
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a hennit, anchorite (male or female). It b a likely place for 
a hermitage^ but there is no record of one. The d in most 
of the forms is pouling. Without it we might construe the 
name ' the hermit's home' (r. Ham). Professor Skeat suggests 
an original Ancran-demi — the hermit's valley (whence Anker- 
dm and Anhirdiw), and that Ancrt^am was a poi>ular error 
for Ancrt^en, It will be observed that 'hill' u a modem 
addition. There is a great hill here, with deep valleys at 
foot. The river Anker, in Warwickshire, had three nunneries 
on its course; Ankerwyke, near Staines, takes its name from 
a Benedictine nunnery founded there in the is c. 

Apes Dale, h., in Bromsgrove. 155 a AptdaU. Apt is 
probably the A. S. p. n. Apa mas., Ape fem., in which case 
the original form would be ApandaU^k^% dale. Apa is 
A. S. for an ape (monkey is quite a modem word), and it is 
curious that such an uncomplimentary name should be 
adopted; but nicknames are ancient and adhesive. With 
such a bite form no ' positive ' conclusion can be arrived at. 

AjKWtles Oak, in or near Abberley* One of several 
oaks under which St. Augustine and the clergy are said to 
have held a Synod in 603. It is, however, clear that if the 
account we have of this conference is to be trusted, it took 
place on the confines of the Hwiccian and West Saxon 
kingdoms, viz. a little south of Bath. 

Arley Kings, i m. S. of Stourport. D. Arla'a; c. 1108 
Arleta; 12 c. Ernieie (Layamon's Poems). Upper Arley, 
7 m. N., was in 994 Earnleie (Amley), and that form may be 
safely accepted here. Earn in A. S. means an eagle, but 
it was also a common p. n. ' The construction here is *' Eagle 
lea " ; if Earn-^ represented a p. n. the original form must 
have been Earnes-Uah! (Skeat.) Arley took the name of 
Kings because in mediaeval times it belonged to the Crown, 
having twice escheated. The poet Layamon lived and is 
buried here. His tombstone was discovered on the rebuild- 
ing of the church, c. 1880. 
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Armscott, h., in Tredington, near Shipston-on-Stour. 
13 c. Edmundescote \ 1275 Edmundescote^ S. R. ; 14 c. 
Admiscote\ 1327 Edmundescoie^ S. R. A. S. p. n. Eadmund^ 
and cot, a cottage — Kadmund's cot. The change from 
EadtnundeS' to Arms- is a strong example, but not to be 
doubted. 

Arrow, r., rises in the Lickey hills, and flows into Avon. 
There are two rivers 'Arrow' in Ireland, only this one in 
England, none in Scotland. I do not think the name has 
any connexion wiih our word * Arrow.' I incline to think 
(the name being found in Ireland) it is a Celtic word, but 
I can find nothing resembling it in Irish. 

Ashboroughy h., i m. NE. of Bromsgrove. D. Asseherga ; 
12*1^ Esseberowe,S,^,\ i^2*j Ass^derweyS.R. The prefixes 
represent A. S. cbsc (ash) ; M. E. asch, esche, esse, asse, an ash 
(tree). The D. form is here the most reliable, and yields us 

* the hill of the ash ' (trees), D. frequently recording asse for 

* ash,' and berga being only the latinized form of beorge, a 
hill («/. Bury). The D. berewick Asseberga has not been 
hitherto identified, but I am satisfied of its identity with 
Ashborough. 

Ashley (perhaps obsolete). There is a manor of Escelie 
recorded in D. as in Came Hundred, the property of 
William fitz Ansculf, which has not been identified. Mr. 
J, H. Round (Hist, of Worcestershire, 315) thinks it may be 
represented by Selly (q. v.), but that is not possible, though 
Escelie was not far from Kingsnorion. D. makes the follow- 
ing curious note on this manor (translated) : * Wulfwine held 
it. The same Wulfwine bought this manor from the Bishop 
of Chester, for three lives. When he was ill, and had come 
to the end of his life, he called to him his son. Bishop Li (?), 
his wife, and several of his friends, and said, " Hearken ye, 
my friends. I desire that my wife hold this land, which I 
bought from the church, so long as she lives ; and after her 
death let the church from which I received it receive it back ; 
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and kt him who takes it from the church be eicommuni- 
cafte. That this was so is testified bj the chief men of 
the whole county/' ' Eutiu would become Ashley, and the 
name may yet linger in some farm or field; but I ha\*e 
met with no record of it since D^ nor does it appear on 
any map, 

Aahridce, in Hartlebory (perhaps obsolete). 1275 Es- 
mgge^ S.R. ; 1340 Assherugg. The modem form is quite 
correct. In A* F. au represenu 'ash,' and M. £. ruggt^ 
'ridge/ 

AamxtM Ckxmmon, in Wetland (a number of small allot- 
ments). Assart is an O. F. word adopted into our legal 
language to describe a new enclosure from the waste or 
forest. This is the only instance where I have met with it in 
common parlance, or as a place name* It lies within the 
limits of Malvern Chase« 

A^tley, 3I m. S. of Stourport D. Estei; it c« jEstiige; 
13 c EsiUy^ AstUy EsUU\ 14c. AstUy. These forms give us 
' Eastley ' (v. Ley). It appears from the S. R. of is 75 that 
there was a small monastery here, ' the monks of Estle ' being 
assessed at two and a half marks. 

Aaton Fiolda, i m. S. of Bromsgrove. 767 Eastun^ iuxta 
fluvium qui dicitur Salwarpe, C. S. 20a ; Eashm, C. S. 203 ; 
794 Atts/dH, C. S. 269 ; D. EsUme; A. S. Easi tun. East 
town ip. Ton). 

Aston iff^^gnft, h., in Blockley, 3 m. N W. of Moreton Hen« 
marsh. 1275 Esione^ S. R. ; 1375 Hanging Aston. Eastunt 
is mentioned in an A. S. charter of 977, C. D. 616, and D. 
records an Eston in Oswaldslow Hundred. Both these places 
were then the property of the Bibhop of Worcester, as this 
manor also was. There are no means of identifying these 
records wiih this Aston, but they probably relate to it. The 
meaning is clearly ' East town ' (r. Ton). I have met with 
only one Aston which could bear any other construction. In 
that case the original form was j£sctun^ Ash town. D. 
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records sixty-four manors under EsUme^ which, as far as I 
have traced them, are now Aston, or Easton. Sutton, Norton, 
Weston are similarly South-, North-, West- (town). Its 
mediaeval name of ' Hanging ' Aston probably refers to its 
situation on a hillside (9. Hanger). 

Aaton (White Ladies), 3I m. NW. of Pershore. 904 
Eashine^ C. S. 609 ; D. Est<m — ^East town (9. Aston Magna). 
The manor, from remote times, belonged to the church at 
Worcester, In Henry Ill's time the bishop granted it to 
the Benedictine nuns of Whiston, in Claines (called ' White 
Ladies ' from the white habit they wore). They held it till 
the suppression of the Monasteries (1545). 

Astwood, h., in Claines, i} m. N£. of Worcester. No 
forms. Doubtless M. £. Astwode — ^£ast wood. 

Astwood, in Wichbold, a^ m. N£. of Droitwich. 12 c. 
Esfwood; 13 c. Astwode \ 17 c. fj/«w</4f= Eastwood (9. Ast- 
wood Bank, post). 

Astwood Bank, h., 3 m. S. of Redditch. 1242 Estwode. 
A. S. East'^ Est-f M. E. Asi-ivode = East wood, probably from 
its lying on the eastern extremity of Feckenham Forest. It 
lies also on the Ridgeway, which here forms the boundary 
between Worcestershire and Warwickshire. 

Atohen Hill, 2 m. NW. of Worcester. 963 j£tinc weg (3), 
C S. 1 106, 1 107 ; 970 ^itinge gcRrshm, C. S. 1 139. * The 
forms represent the recorded p. n. yEtting = son of JStti ; 
weg^ yrzy,g€Brs/un, meadow — iEtting's way, iEtting's meadow. 
The right form must have been ^ttinga weg = way of the 
sons of iEtti ; if in the singular the gen. es would not have 
been lost' (Skeat.) 

Atoh Lench, v, Lench (Atch). 

Atherstone-super-Stour, 3 m. SK of Stratford-on-Avon. 
D. Edrtcestone] 1227 Aderichestan, Adrichestone, The forms 
yield the A. S. p. n. Eadric, and stan, stone — Eadric*s stone 
(z;. Hoarstone). Atherstone, in Warwickshire (D. Aderesione), 
is Eadred's town ; and Atherstone, in Somerset, iEihelheard's 
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town. Modern forms aid little in construction, bat sometimes 
thej help. 

Atterlmnif r., a tribotary of Salwarp, 4 m. N. of Wor- 
cester. 1038 Oier htme, Earle*s Charters, 339. A.S. cUr, 
an otter, and ^um, a brook — the brook of the otter. 

▲list Oliir, h., and farms in Wolverlej. 1275 Ahianch'vt, 
Alstamscim, S. R« A. S. p. n. £a/At/am, and r/i/"-^ Ealhstan's 
cliff. The word r/^ was frequendy applied to mere hills, or 
rising ground. Close to Aust Cliff is Cite Hall, clet being 
the dat. form of c/i/l The O. M. of 1833 marks this ' Horse 
Cliff/ an example of ' interpretative corruption.' 

AvatBa (probably obsolete), on or near Severn N. of Wor- 
cester. 691 Austin^ C. S. 75 ; 794 Ausian^ C. S. 369 (grants 
to the Bishop of Worcester). This place is not mentioned 
in any existing subsequent record or map. The charter 
of 691 relates also to Hanbury. A us/en is not an A. S. 
word. 

Aron, river. There are ten distinct rivers 'Avon' in 
England, Wales, and Scotland. The name is commonly 
found in our earliest records as A/efif A/em, A/on, and 
occasionally Ha/etu and Ahan, It is not an A. S. word, 
but Old Celtic abend, W. a/on, avon, I. abhain, G, abhuinn 
(Jfh = v), and means simply ' river.' In Ireland thene are 
several streams commencing ' Avon- ' and Owen* (a variant 
form), with suffixes, e.g. Avonmore, Avonbeg, Owenass,Owen- 
bristy, Ac. Mr. Henry Bradley (English Miscellany, 15) says, 
'It is certain that aU the rivers now called Avon must have 
had proper names. There is evidence enough to show that 
the ancient Britons were in the habit of giving individual 
names to quite insignificant streams.' If all the ten Avons 
in Britain once had a distinctive suffix, it is remarkable that 
not one of them should have survived to our time ; but Mr. 
Bradley heads his article ' A bunch of guesses.' He suggests 
further that the British name of Wanaick was Caer-Wrangon, 
and that Wrangon was the name of the Warwickshire and 
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Worcestershire Avon (there is a river * Afon-Wrangon ' in 
South Wales, 2 m. SW. of Herwain). Cp. Rea. 

Azborough Farm, Axborough Wood, Axborongh 
Iiane, in Wolverley. Without forms one can only guess. 
The terminal is probably a form of Bury or Barrow. 
Professor Skeat suggests that the prefix represents the p. n. 
./£ca\ gen. y£cces = iEcces-bury, or barrow (q. v.). 

Baoh, Batch, a common terminal in Shropshire and Wor- 
cestershire, and an occasional prefix. It is A.S. dcece {dach), 
M. E. dachf, * a bottom/ i. e. a valley, or hollow, with a stream 
through it. It is not admitted into A. S. dictionaries (though 
Sweet (1897) gives 3/r^=^ brook), and, in spite of its obvious 
meaning as used in the charters, is translated ' beech tree ' (also 
disce). Layamon, who lived at Arley Kings, and wrote his A. S. 
poems about the year 1200, uses the words dcscA, bache, bceche, 
pi. bcBchefij in the sense of ' valley.' His editor and translator, 
Sir Frederick Madden, says, * It {bache) is not inserted in 
A. S. dictionaries, yet it ought to be.' The Worcestershire 
S. R. of 1275 and 1327 contain many entries in connexion 
with personal names, such as — de la Bache^ — atte Bach^ 
— la Bache, The H. E. D. is the first authority to recognize 
the word, and translates it * the vale of a stream or rivulet.' 

Badge Court, f., 5 m. W. of Bromsgrove, * where an Earl 
of Shrewsbury resided many years, belonged formerly to the 
Winters, and is a very large pile of building' (Nash, i. 346). 
1275 Bachiy 1325 Bachecoie^ 1327 Bachecoie (2), S. R. ; 
1340 Bachecot\ 15 c. Bachecoie, This is A. S. bcBce (ce:=.cK)^ 
M. E. bache^ and A. S. cot — the cottage in the valley, or 
hollow. V, Bach. 

Badsey, 2 ro. E. of Evesham. 709 Baddeseia^ C. S. 125 ; 
714 Baddesege^ C. S. 130; 860 Baddestg, C. D. 396; D. 
Badesei, Always belonged to the Abbey of Evesham. A. S. 
p. n. Baddf gen. Baddes, and ig^ island — Badd's island. The 
ancient meaning of island {igland) was water-land, not land 
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endrrlj sorrooiKkd by water. BadtmytlU U mcti:uin«\l in 
the charter of 709. 

Baldenhall (probably obaoiete)» an unmDgntirU iV^mri- 
day berevkk of Hanlej Castle, whkh, at ihr liiiic sA 
Domesday, belonged to the Crown, and was wiUiin itie IhiuiiiIi 
of Malvern Forest. D. BaldtkaU\ 1175 BM*KkU, S. K. ; 
1300 Baddtnhale^ 1317 BaldenkaU^ S. K. ; ij^ti //iiA«» 
haU\ 14 €• BaUienhale^ Baid^nKaU. It wouhl Mxin 10 lta\c 
been situate in or near Madresficld, to have Iktii a * lutinoi / 
and the property of the Abbey of (treat Matvnii, to wlioin, 
inta alia^ it was given by Henry VI L Btaida^ lain /Ai/./.i 
(from the adjcfcii%*e kaid^ * bold '), gcn« BftiUtm^ Utri 
Balden^ was an A. S. p. n., and the mratilng i« * llir hull 
of Balda.' The family name 'Ualden' douUlrft* Imd Id 
origin hence. 

BaU Mill, Holt, 7 m. N. of Worcetirr, on a iirr^m, now 
called *Grimley Brook/ but ancirntly * Ua:le/ H51 //.///. 
C. S. 462; 96a Bale, C\ S. to86 ; 104s lUrU, ('. I>. 76/}. 
A. S. bal means a funeral pile, a firrplacr, a lirarih. ll !• 
difficult to apply accurately any of lhr«c xwa\\\\\^% U% n 
stream, but a furnace on its course migtit guo n^r lo \\%t^ 
name. Iron was certainly smelted at Worcrntrr in Kof04fi 
or Saxon times. 

Banbury Stone, on the summit of Drnk/n titll* 77^^ 
^ In cuius cacumine urbt esi antique nomim IhtninttkliUf^* 
(on the summit of which is a cily r/ tlie an/jrnf rarn^ *A 
Bsmintesburg), C. S. 232. Ihe terminal bury U Uttm sS^r- 
dative of A. S. hurg, later burh^ a walled t/^wr^ i tiy, kt 
(9. Bury). Bunini, iolkmed by the g^n* et, \% d/mM>M a 
p. n., but I can find nofhing like it in h, S \ it may fi^ 
Celtic. There never cr>uW have J^een a *t//wn' ^m iM i/^/ 
of Bredon HII ; it must have l^een a fort, or>ly /y/u^i/d \t\ 
time of war or mvxixjtt^ The t:thU*:uc\atvt.x%\% are pU»r», ^UAy/U 
much de£iced« T>«e n^me has potM^A thr^i^h «//r/*^ v»/.?4(- 
Wit^»in th^ bat two tnrAr^A j*Af% it ?»<** f/^^r* /,< y.l 
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* Bramsbury/ ' Bemsbury/ * Bunbury,' ' Bambury/ and finally 

* Banbury ' Stone, the Ordnance Map having adopted the latter 
name. The popular tendency to change a word, or name, to 
something commonly understood is very strong. The * stone' is 
a natural rock, the result of denudation. It marks the boundary 
of the counties of Worcester and Gloucester. Professor 
Skeat adds : ' Bcenintes is a misprint for BominceSy by-form 
of Baeninges, Baening, or Baning = son of Bana. The 
Baningas, or *' sons of Bana," are mentioned in the A. S. 
poem of The Wanderer. Burh frequently means " fort ".' 

Bangham Fit Farm, in Frankley. A family of 'de 
Byngeham' lived in Frankley, and witnessed deeds in the 
14 and 15 c. * Byngehamslond ' is also mentioned in Frank- 
ley 15 c. charters (Lyt. Ch.). 

Bannutt Tree Farm, in Chaseley, 4 m. W. of Upton-on- 
Severn ; Bannutt Tree House, Castle Morton ; Bannutt 
Hill, Kempsey; Bannutt Tree, 3 J m. NW. of Bewdley. 
Bannutt is a Midland dialectic word (origin unknown) for 
the walnut-tree and its fruit. Professor Skeat adds : * Literally 
" bone-nut," or nut with bone-like shell. A. S. *bdnnui must 
become bannutJ 

Bant Farm, in Suckley, on the boundary of Herefordshire 
and Worcestershire. 1806 The BanU, This is an old name, 
but I can make nothing of it. 

Barboum, h., i m. N. of Worcester. 904 Be/erhurn, 
C. S. 608. Nash says, * takes its name from a brook anciently 
Be/erburrty later BeverbourUy here running into Severn.' 
A. S. be/off beo/ofy beaver, and burn, brook, stream = the 
beaver stream. It is well settled that beavers formerly 
inhabited England; but they had been exterminated in 
Worcestershire long before the Conquest (». Bevere, Bever- 
bourn, and cp. Beverley in Yorkshire). 

Bare Moor, now a colliery, i m. NE. of Cradley. 1274 
Bare/en, 1275 Barefferty S. R. ; c. 1309 Bereffen, Bareffen, 
Bares/en, Lyt. Ch. A, S. bcBr/enn, bare fen (bare of herbage, 
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bosh, or timber). Fen ind moor have littk difference In 
meaning. 

Eamafd*s QreeSt b.» in Great Malvern. 1375 Richard 
Bernard is assessed to the S. R. onder Hanlej Castle, which 
then included Malvern. I think it probable that he, or bis 
family, gave name to the locality ; tr in M. £. was pronounced 
or. Bernard is a late form of the A. S. p. n. Btomhtard, 

Bameahall, h., i m. S. of Worcester. 1337 Xfu^beme, 
S. R. ; Nexixbcrm^ Berius, now BamshaU^ Nash, il 317; 
belonged to the Priory of Worcester. Btrn is a M. £. form 
of ' bam ' (A. S. barn\ the tr being pronounced ar, 

Barnhallf f., i m. S. of Ombersley. This I take to be 
Berms ende, referred to in a charter relating to Hallow, a. 816, 
C. S. 356. A. S. bern^ pronounced and meaning * bam 's 
the place of the bam (r. End). This is a very early instance 
of the use of the word * end ' in the sense of place, locality. 
In the S. R. for 1375, /. Ombersley, BermwdU is mentioned 
three times ; it is perhaps the root of ' BTjnhall* 

Bamaley Hall, ancient esute in Bromsgrove. 1375 
BarndiUyty S. R.; 1337 BarndeU{2\ S. R. ; 1333 Barndt" 
ky€^ S. R. ; 14 c. BrandeUy, BamdesUy. Hab. writes, * thys 
seate of auncient gentry.' ' The forms are late ; they probably 
represent an original Brandes-Uah, the lea of ^ra/r^, a con; mon 
A. S. name, and common still.' (Skeat.) 

Bamt Green, h., 2 m. NW. of Alvechurch. 17 c. Barn 
and Barne Green (3); 1746 Burni Green. I think the 
evidence is in favour of this being 'Barn Green,' the ex- 
crescent / being in accord with phonetic changes ; otherwise 
it must be constraed ' Burnt Green.' Barni was a M. £. form 
of ' burnt.' 

Barrow, in various forms, is a common terminal ; its root 
is A. S. beorg, beorh, M. E. beoruh^ berghe^ berwe^ berewe^ 
meaning, {a) a hill or hillock, (b) a burial mound, tumulus, 
low. Great care is needful to distinguish the forms from 
A. S. burhy M. E. burgh, borawe, &c. {v. Bury). 
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Barrow, Berrow — Upper Borrow, Iiower Berrow, 

I J m. NW. of Feckenham; Barrow Hill, Berrow Hill, 
in Martley ; Barrow Hill, in Chaddesley Corbett ; Upper 
Barrow and Lower Barrow Farms in Suckley. 1275 
Barew, Berewe is the common form for these places in the 
S. Rolls of 1275 and 1327. F. Barrow, ante. 

^BXTGW Cop, an eminence in Perdiswell. Prehistoric 
ornaments have been found here, but no * barrow ' remains. 
A. S. coppy M. E. cop, means a head, summit. Barrow Cop 
means a hill with a tumulus on its summit. V, Barrow. 

Barton Farm, in Alderminster, is I think the only example 
of 'Barton' I have met with in Worcestershire* It is very 
common in the S. of England, and is A. S. bere-tutty a farm- 
stead, rickyard, granary. 

Basten Hall, in Suckley. 1275 Bastenhak, S. R. ; 1327 
Bastenhale, S. R. ; 1332 Basiendale, S. R. The terminal 
may be read * hall ' or * meadow ' (v. Hale), but I can make 
nothing of * Basten.' Baston in Lincolnshire was B as ton long 
before the Conquest, and Bastwick in Norfolk was Basiwic j 
it probably represents an unrecorded p. n. Baston may 
represent * the town of Bassa.' 

Bastonford, h., in Powick. 1275 Bersianes/ord, S. R. 
A. S. p. n. Beornsian, and ford (q. v.) — Beornstan's ford. 
Cp. Basten Hall, ante. 

Battenhall, h., 1} m. SE. of Worcester. 969 Baianhagan, 
Baten haUy C. S. 1240; 1275 Bathenhale, S. R. ; was the 
park of the Prior of Worcester. Bata^ Bate, was a p. n., 
though rare, and I think it must be represented here, the n 
forming the gen. The first terminal haga means *a place 
fenced in ' ; hale in the other fonns I construe * hall ' [v. Hale). 

Battlefield Farm, Battlefield Brook, i m. NW. of 
Bromsgrove, on the road to Kidderminster. Tradition says 
there was a small engagement here, about the time of the 
battle of Worcester. 

Baynhall, in Kempsey. 1275 Beynhale, S. R. ; 1469 
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BemshaU. Nash, iL 18, nys: 'William de Bcauchamp 
held half a hjde (here commonly called Beam, because the 
whole neighbourhood, at the request of the steward, . . . were 
obliged to till the groond). This land Bi!»hop Sim<>n (la c) 
gave to Simon, son of William de Bcauchamp, whom he 
bapdaed.' This is evidently an extract, but Ka&h omiu any 
reference to its source. There is no apparent connexion 
between Beam^ and Bayn*. Baynhall prolably rcp^c^ents 
an A. S. Beagan^kali Cc=v>') — Beaga's meadow land ; Bia^^a 
ssBaga. V. Beanhall Mill, fosL 

Baynhmll nrm, in Ahberton ; Beanhall, in Ncwnham, 
4 m. NW. of Tenbury ; Beanball, 1 ) m. N W. of Lindridge ; 
Beanhall, in Bayton, 3 m. N£« of Tenbury. No forms, and 
without them it is impossible to constrtie these names ; but v. 
Baynhall, anie^ and Beanhall Mill,/o//. 

Bayton, 6 m. W. of Bewdley. D. Betmn ; i a c. Btrttmi \ 
12 75 Beyton^ S. R.; 1339 Baynian, All the forms are corrupt, 
but I think they represent an original A. S. Bagantun, Bxga't 
town (9. Tony Baga was a p. n., and the g being sounded j^ 
would produce a later Baynton, and final Bayton ; cp. Ba)'well. 

Baywell (fields), Baywell Wood, Baywell Brook, 
Upper, Lower, and Middle Baywell, in Daylesford. In 
718 iCthelbald, king of the Mercians, grants to the servant of 
God named Ba^gia {g^y) lands at Z7^,^/rx^<»r</ (Daylesford) for 
the purposes of a monastery there, C. S. 139: BaganwtUan 
(Bsega's spring) is mentioned in the charter; 10 c. Beagan* 
fy^^y C S. 1330 ; 949 BeaganwHU^ C. D. 88a ; BiFganwelU^ 
C. D. 6a3; 11 c. BnwelU, Hem. 64a. Baywell clearly 
represents Baega's well (spring). 

Beanhall Mill, i m. S. of Feckenham ; Beanhall T^trm 
(Upper, Middle, and Lower), 1 1 m. SW. of Feckenham. 836 
ctiftlda ten hida on Beansetum (at (the) field [=open country] 
ten hides in (or amongst) the Beansete [name of people]), 
C S. 416. The prefix here is A. S. bian^ * bean/ Beanseium 
means 'bean-folk, settlers'; probably people living in a 
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locality which had acquired the name of Beanheale — Bean 
field (v. Hale). Cp. Barton-in-the-Beans, Leicestershire. 

Beanohamp Court, in Powick. D. Bello Campo] la c. 
Bello Campo. In L. deeds this name appears in L. garb. 
The place takes its name from the Beauchamp ^mily, who 
came over with the Conqueror. D. records Hugh de 
Belcamp as tenant in capite of seventy-five manors. The 
meaning of the p. n. in L. and O. F. is ' fine field ' (i;. Field). 

Bedwardine (St. John's and St. Michael's), Worcester. 
1327 Bedewardyn. Nash, ii. 308, says, 'because it was 
allotted to supply the table of the monks of Worcester with 
provisions.' It is A. S. hiod-wortkyn^ the table farm ; v. Worth. 
Biod'land is another term for land so appropriated. 

Bellbroughton, 5 m. E. of Kidderminster. 817 Belne^ 
et Brociotiy C. S. 360; D. Bellenit Brofune; 12 c. Belne^ 
Beoire; 1275 Belne-Bruyn^ Belne'Stmonis, Brocion^ S. R. ; 
14 c. Belne-Brociorty Belnehroitony Broiune^ Brotton^ Brians 
Belly Bellenbrokion, Belne is not an A. S. word, and I see 
no reason to think it has any connexion with A. S. belle^ 
a bell. It may be Celtic, or a river name, but I can make 
nothing of it. Broughton is A. S. broc-tun, brook town. All 
Broughtons have the same root, the change in form arising 
firom brdc being sounded like loch^ lough. Brian's or Bruyn's 
Bell, or Belne-Simonis, arises from Simon le Bruyn owning 
the place, or being the principal inhabitant; he was living 
there in 1275, S. R. 

Bell Hall, in Bellbroughton (q. v.). 

Bellington, h., in Chaddesley Corbett D. BeltnloneSy 
'iElfric and Holand held it as two manors; it was and is 
waste; the woodland is in the king's forest'; 1275 Beliniony 
S. R. The forms, I think, represent an A. S. BilUngatun — 
* the town of the sons, or descendants, of Bill,' a known p. n., 
as also was Billing. 

Bells Farm, in Kingsnorton (i m. E. of), takes its name 
from a family of Belne, alias Bell, who possessed the estate 
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in the 13 c The Bells came from Bellbroaghton (q.v.)* 
The fann was previously called Blackgrove, and beloDged to 
Richard Bares, who, being m prison at Feckenham for theft, 
escaped and thereby forfeited his lands to the king (Henry III), 
who thereupon granted them to William, son of Hugh de 
Befaie (Hab. it 318). 

Benaalei, an unrecognized D. manor, m Came Hundred, 
held by Urse d'Abitot V. Bentley Pauncefote. 

Bangowortb, Evesham. 709 Btmgwrtkia^ C S. 1 25 ; 
714 Bemnegwrthi^ Benincgwtrihi, C. S. 130; 780 Btmnc" 
wyrihi^ S35 C S.; 907 Benmngmyrd, Bmmiuwicrd^ 
Benmngfuyrth^ C S. 616 ; 979 Bynnyncguyrthi^ C. D. 625 ; 
D. Btnmngiordt , BtnnicvoorU, * The A. S. p. n. Btnning 
= Benna-k-ifig — son of Benna. This is ** the iiarm or estate 
of Benning,** or ** son of Benna." ' (Skeat) Cp. Bengeo, 
in Herts, anciendy Bmrngiho, and v. Worth. 

Bentley» h., i| m. W. of Holt 96 a Beonetlaagi, C. S. 
1087; 1017 BtofuiUah, C. D. 1313; 104a Btonditag^ C D. 
765. The prefix is A. S. btomt^ M. £. Unt^ Umut^ coarse 
stiff grass, of a reedy or rush-like character. In M. E. 
'the bent' is commonly used to describe a tract of country 
unenclosed and producing mainly coarse grass and heath. 
The same meaning probably attached to the A. S. form, and 
to its use in pL names rather than to mere herbage. There 
are many Bendeys in England, and all appear to have the 
same root For the terminal, v. Ley. 

Bentley Fnnneefotey h., in Tardebigg (3 m. S. of). 1327 
BenUiigh ; 1429 BenUlegh. It b said this place is recorded in 
D. as BiiusUi{q,y.\ but it is a far cry from Beneslei to Bentley, 
and the change should not be accepted without evidence. For 
the meaning, v. Bentley, anU. The Pauncefote family owned 
the manor in the 13 and 14 centuries. 

Beoleyy a m. N£. of Redditch. 972 BeoUahe, C. S. 
1281 ; D. BeoI^i\ 1327 Btleyt^ S. R. A. S. bio^ a bee — the 
Bee lea (r. Ley). The production of honey was very 

c 
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important The farmers' rents were often partially paid in 
it; it was in great demand, and dear, being the people's 
only sugar, and largely used in the production of mead ; the 
wax also was in demand for the lord's house, and for divine 
service. 

Berohelaiy an unrecognized D. berewick of the manor of 
Escebe (Ashley), (also unrecognized), in Came Hundred, held 
by William Fitz Ansculf. It ought now to be Barkley, but may 
be Birchley. Mr. J. W. Round (Hist, of Worcestershire, i. 3 1 5) 
suggests it is * Hartley Green,* but I cannot find such a place. 

Berrington, h., in Tenbury (2 m, W. of). D. Beritune^ 
1275 Beriiotiy S. R. D. frequently uses -1- for -i>^-, probably 
an abbreviation. The original form may have been BcBrtnga- 
iun^ the town of the descendants of BcBra ; v. Ton. 

Borrow, 8 m, W. of Tewkesbury. 12 c. Berga (latinized 
form), Bereive {er^ar). V, Barrow, 

Borrow, h., in Astley; anciently Bergha^ Berrcfwe^ or 
Berough (Nash, i. 40). V, Barrow. 

Borrow Hill, in Martley. .1275 Adam de Berga, S. R. ; 
1327 atte Berewty de la Berewe^ S. R. F. Barrow. 

Berry, v. Bury. 

Besford, 3 m. SW. of Pershore. 972 Beiles/ord^ C. S. 
1282 ; D. Beford\ 1275 Bese/ord, S. R. This is Betti's ford, 
i.e. the ford on the way to Betti's house ; v. Ford. 

Bestewde, D. {wde = wood), Dodintret Hundred, held by 
Ralph de Todenei ; an. unrecognized Domesday manor. 

Bettecote is said to have been the ancient manorial name 
of Stourbridge, but I have seen no evidence to support the 
statement. It may have been a small post-Domesday manor 
in Stourbridge. At present the name is confined to a meadow 
on the E. side of Stourbridge {v, Scott's Stourbridge, 33, 34,and 
Stourbridge, post). 1275 BetiecoU (2), S. R. ; 1365 Bettecote 
in the manor of Oldswtn/ord, Lyt. Ch. The meaning is 
Betta's cot. 

Beverbonm, tributary of Severn, i m. N. of Worcester. 
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904 Bfftrhum, C. S. 608; 969 A/rn.. (\ S. IJ41. A S, 
ht/cr, bt./W, bca\*cr, and furnt, M. K. / nfit/, a luix.k 
Beaver brook ^r. Barbourn and lW\crc). 

Berere, h., and island in Sivcrn. 3 m, NW, t>f \Vuit<'«irr. 
Btvtrigt insula Sahrinai^ ^^on. IIihu \\x, Aoo I). 11 i, 
Brttrii, A. S. ht/or^ htvfor^ and i^ (^ - »), i^Ian.! |lr4V«r 
island F. Barbourn, dn/r, and Ikvcilxmrn ; i^'^ *i»«l »• *»<• 
M. E. fonns of ijf . 

Bewdloy. Nash, ii. S74, says, ' Ik-v^iltry it not iiii-iidonrd 
in D., but is there included in KiUford/ ' I'lotn lU |4> .i«4iii 
situation it is called, in Frem h, JUauhtu (iKjudful pUi * ), \u 111 
whence, by corruption, it got thr nainr of llr^^dliy/ 1 1114 
Bfttulieu; 1388 Jifauiuu\ c. 1440 Hrv^d* ley. It h.i» aUu)* 
been considered ' Beaulicu ' by Camdrn, LrUnd, ami u()m it, 
Beaulieu, in Hants, is prom^um rd licw l<-y. ( p. protitini udoti 
<A btaufy; the ^ in Bewdley it irrr^ular. 

BUledtfy, h., 3I m. NK. of Kiuyi^suuxunu ii75 //i///j 
/<r^, S. R. Ba, Bill was an A. S. p. n. I tcaA tin* ' htU't 
lea'; v. Ley. 

Bines (The)« farm. Bine* Coppioo^ in Fabtliam. ' \Uuk * 
is a name applied to many iVtu\fiXi'j^ \,\a\i\%, t/> the: < liitil/ing 
stem of the bop, and to rertuin kind* of hop^. Bine --> B>nd ; 
V. H. £. D., and Krif^lsUj Plant Nan»cb, i. iiif.f . 

Biroh Furm, Birch L«ae« Birch OrU (w^/Z/d), in S<:vrrn 
Stoke. 1 275 Richard J<i Btrcfu, Wi^^arn </r/ Zf//< /i/, 'i l^on.^t 
^ Birch^ Hugo ^ Bircht^ Jul.una <^/ B^rilit, S. K., /. 
Severn Stoke. Probably the buchtfe, A. S. ^^r/', liorc 
(c^ch), is here referred to, but, in S aJforJaliire, * ii;f<Jj' is 
frequently a form of A. S. ^r>r^, M. K. brtufu, Uicr ^/rr^^ 
meaning, in pL names, a br^rakiug up ^for cultivation; of ^^idte 
or woodland. K Breach, Kid'im;^, Nemniin^^s, (^ilb. 

Birlin^lkam, 2} m. S. of Perbhorc. 972 Byriingliammi, 
C. S. 1281 ; Byrlingahamnu^ C. S. 1282 ; D. Btrltngtham\ 
1275 Byrlyngham, S. R. The prefix is, I liiink, A. S. ^r/f 
(a cup-bearer, butierj, and the inj^ (q. v.) ^.'atroDymic. 'J'iiC 

c a 
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terminal is A. S. hamm, riverside meadow land (r. Ham, d) — 
' the meadow land of the sons (or descendants) of the butler.' 
Birlingham is on the Avon. To 6irie, birling^ in the sense 
of * pouring out, drinking/ is not yet obsolete ; * he dwells 
near the Tod's hole, a house of entertainment, where there 
has been mony a blithe birling* (Bride of Lammermoor, 
ch. xxiii, 157). The construction seems improbable, but I can 
make nothing of Byrl- as a p. n. 

Birth or Berth HiU, in Eldersfield (i m. E. of). This 
is on the western side of Severn, where W. long lingered. 
It is probably W. berih^ fair, beautiful. 

Birts Morton, 4 m. SW. of Upton-on-Severn. D. Mor- 
/une; 1275 Morton Bree^ S. R. ; 1327, 1340 Morton Bruiy 
S. R. This is plain Moortown (». More and Ton). Birt is 
derived from a family of * le Bret,' who owned the manor in 
the 13 c. Walter le Bret and Robert le Bret were living 
there in 1275, and Robert le Brut in 1327 ; Bret^ Brut are 
only variant forms. 

Bishampton, 4 m. NE. of Pershore. The manor belonged 
to the Bishops of Worcester before the Conquest, but is liot 
recorded in any extant A. S. charter. A Btscopes dune. 
Bishops hill, is mentioned in C. D. 724, and Kemble identi- 
fies it, in his Index, with Bishampton; but he is wrong, as 
the boundaries clearly refer to Bishopston, 2 m. NW. of 
Stratford-on-Avon. D. Bisantune; 11 c. Btshamtone, Hem« 
301 ; 1275 Bishampton^ S. R. This has nothing to do with 
a 'Bishop.' If it had, the original form would have been 
Biscopes'hdm'tun^ and that could not have worn down to 
Bisantune by D. The forms yield * the home town of Bisa ' 
(gen. Btsan), 

Bittell Farm, Bittell Beservoirs (Upper and Lower), 
on bounds of Alvechurch and Cofton Hacket. 1648 BittUsy 
Nash, i. 25. Emma By tilde and Richard Btttld^txQ living 
in Alvechurch in 1275 (S. R.), and probably gave name to the 
farm or took name from it. 
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Blackgrave Farm, in Kingsnorton (moated). A. S.^n^^ 
a grove — Black grove. V, Bells Farm. 

Blackminstery h., in Aldington. A. S. mynsfer, 
M. E. minster^ a church, monastery — Black church (or 
monastery). 

Blaokmore End, Blaokmore ^ark, Blaokmore End 
Farm, Blaokmore Grange, in Hanley Castle. 1275 Robert 
de Blakemore and Adam de Blakemore are assessed to the 
Subsidy, s, Hanley Castle. Blakemore = Black Moor (M. £. 
hlake, black). V, More. 

Blackstone Bock, on Severn, x m. below Bewdley. 1275 
Blakesione^ S. R. ; M. £. hlake^ black (stone). Noake, ' N. and 
Q. for Worcestershire/ 247, says : * Here is a hermitage, cut 
in the rock, to which entrance is gained by a low doorway 
into the kitchen, which has for a chimney a circular hole cut 
perpendicularly through the rock ; there are also a chapel, 
a pantry, with a chamber over, an inner room, closets with 
loft over, a study with shelves cut for books, and another 
opening in the rock, either for a belfry or chimney. Small 
and rudely cut openings in the rock served for windows. In 
the front of the cell is a seat carved in the rock, from which 
the hermit looked forth on the Severn (which then ran closer 
to the rock than it does now) and the beautiful meadows and 
wooded banks adjacent There is a tradition that this was 
at one time a smuggler's cave ; it has of late been used as 
a dder-making house, &a' 

Blackwell, h., in Tredington, 2 m. NW. of Shipston-on- 
Stour. 964 BlackwcBlhy C. S. 1134 ; 978 Blace wellan (dat), 
C. D. 620 ; D. Blachewelle ; 1275 Blakewdl, S. R. Belonged 
to the Bishops of Worcester from remote times, and is fre- 
quently mentioned in their charters. Black well means 
' a dark spring,' probably from its locality ; cp. Whit-well, 
' white spring/ 

Blackwell, in Wolverley, perhaps obs. 1 1 c, BUuevtxslUf 
BlakaveUe^ Hem. 261. V. BlackweU, anit. 
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Bladen, the ancient name of the Evenlode river (q. v.). 

Blakedown, h., in Hagley. Blake is a M. £. representa- 
tive of A. S. hlacan^ the weak dat. sing, of blcBc, black — Black 
down (hill) ; v. Don. 

Blakeley Hall, in Oldbury, was a grange belonging 
to the abbey of Halesowen. 14 c. Blakeley — Black lea 
{v. Ley). 

Blakeshall, h., in Wolverley. 1275 Blakesal, Blakesele^ 
S. R. The prefix is probably the p. n. Blake^ and the ter- 
minal may be hale or sele^ both words having the same mean- 
ing, * hall, dwelling house ' — Blake's hall. 

Blakesley Hall, Yardley. Blake is here probably a p. n. 
(having the possessive s) — Blake's lea {v. Ley). 

Blankquets, or Blankets (The), an ancient mansion 
tind estate, i J m. N. of Worcester. A family named Blanket 
owned the estate and resided here in the 13 and 14 c. Robert 
Blanket is recorded in 1275, Agnes Blanket in 1327, and 
Osbert and John Blanket in 1340. The family probably 
gave its name to the place, and derived it from the article or 
from their colour. Blanket^ Blanquet is an O. F. word, first 
found in our language in the 13 c. 

Bleckley, 3 m. NW. of Morton-Henmarsh. 855 Bloccan- 
leak, C. S. 488; 978 Bloccanlea, C. D. 620; D. Blockelet] 
1275 Blockleye^ S. R. This is clearly Blocc or Blocca's lea 
(z;. Ley). Though Blocc is not found as a p. n., it must have 
been one, as D. records three — Blochesham, a Blocheshorde^ 
and Blocheswic {ch = K), 

Bluntington, h., in Chaddesley Corbett. 13 c. Blunttndon^ 
Blonttndon. Blunt is not recorded as an A. S. p. n., but it 
must have been one. Bluntsdone^ Blunt's hill, and Bluntesham^ 
Blunt's home, are mentioned in D., and Bluntestge, Blunt's 
island, in CD. 666. Assuming an original Bluntingadun^ 
the construction would be ' the hill of the sons (descendants) 
of Blunt ' ; v. Ing and Don. 

Bockleton, 4 m. S. of Tenbury. D. Boclintun\ 1275 



Boclinion \ 13 and 14 c. // Ihnt n, /A, K:,h. / «f, // l./,.«, «t 
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property of the lord, but over which his burgesses had, by 
grant or custom^ rights of common, turbary, and wood for 
fuel, fencing, and building. ' Borough ' is derived from A. S. 
burA, a fortified or enclosed place, a town or village ; 
'Foreign' from the L. /on'nsecus, outside, not domestic. 
The Boroughs were comparatively small in area, in Walsall 
88 acres, Kidderminster 1 213 ; whilst the Foreigns were 7782 
and 9567 acres respectively. The country was evidently in 
early times mainly wood and waste ; the towns, villages, and 
outlying farms were oases in the forest, and every man was, 
more or less, a farmer and a hunter. 

Borough Hilly in Shipston-on-Stour. In a charter re^ 
lating to Shipston (the reference to which I have mislaid) this 
place is called hcethenan byrtggelse — the heathen burial-place. 
This is the term usually applied by the A. S. to tumuli. It is 
commonly supposed that they practised this mode of burial. 
They may have done so before their conversion to Christ- 
ianity ; but, if they did, would they call their forefathers 
' heathens ' ? I have a strong belief that all tumuli, and nK)st 
earthworks, are prehistoric. 

Boughton, h,, in Hill Croome (ij m. NW. of). 1038 
Socctun^ C. D. 760 ; 1275 Bocione, S. R. ; 1327 Bocion^ S. R. 
A. S. boc'tufif * the town of the beech-tree ' {v. Ton). 

Boombrook, village and river in Northfield. 1275 Byrne- 
broc, S. R. A, S. burtif brdc — both words having the same 
meaning, i. e. a small stream. 

BoutSi h. and farm, in Inkberrow. Bouts^ ' the going and 
returning of the plough along two adjacent furrows,' H. E. D- 
' In ploughing or sowing, the length of a furrow and back 
again ' ; * the extent of ground mown by a labourer mowing 
straight down the field,' £. D. D. s. Bout. 

Bowercourt Farm, in Rock (moated). 1332 Henry a/^ 
Boure, S. R. ; 1602 The Bower. A. S. bur; M. E. boure. 
The early meaning was a cottage, later a dwelling, abode. 
' Court ' is a mod. addition. 
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Breach Farm, in Hunnington, Breach Farm, in Bell- 
broughton, Breach Farm, in Stoulton. Breach, Britch, 
Bratch, Birch, are common in Midland compound pi. names. 
The root is A. S. bryce {breche), M. E. bruche^ birch^ newly 
enclosed or broken-up ground. The name is generally 
found on the confines of ancient forests or wastes. It is 
equivalent to the Lancashire Royd, and to Ridding, Stockings, 
Stubbock, Old Fallings, Nemmings, &c., all meaning a clearing 
in the wilderness. 

Bredicote, 3^ m. £. of Worcester. 840 Bradigcotan^ 
C. S. 428; c. 978 Bradingccoian, C. D. 683; D. Bradecoie\ 
lie. Bradicote^ Bradecote, Colon is the dat. sing, of A. S. 
cote J a cottage; the ing (q.v.) is probably possessive, and 
the prefix the A. S. p. n. Brada — the cottage belonging to 
Brada. The i in the mod. form is the remains of ing^ and 
the ig in the first form probably a contraction for it. 

Bredon, 3 m. N£. of Tewkesbury, is mentioned in 
numerous charters, commencing in 772, and always as 
Breodune^ Breodun in Hide (Wich), or Breodun in provincia 
Wicciorum, Bre is a Celtic word, meaning a hill or rising 
ground, e. g. Breiddon Hill, near Welshpool. The terminal 
dun is both Celtic and A. S., and means a hill or down, so 
that the name is a pleonasm, ' hill hill ' or ' hill down.' Cp. 
Brewood, Staffordshire; Bredon-on-the-hill, Leicestershire; 
Brill, Oxon. (A. S. Brehyll) ; and Bradden, Northants {Bredun 
in 664). 

Bredons Norton^ v, Norton-by-Bredon. 

Brend-y v. Brand-. 

Bretforton, 3 J m. E. of Evesham. 709 Bretferton^ C. S. 
125; 714 Brotfortun^ Bretferhmy C. S. 1 30 ; 860 Bradferdtun^ 
3 C. D. p. 396; D. Bratforiune\ 1275 Bretforton^ S. R. 
This is a puzzle, the only certainty being the terminal * town ' 
(v. Ton). The charters of 709 and 714 exist only in late 
copies, and are corrupt. Professor Skeat suggests the name 
was Brad'ford'ion^ broad-ford-town, in very late spelling. 
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Bricklehamptop, 3 m. SE. of Parshore. D. BncsUlaus- 
tune ; 1275 Bryzthampton^ S. R. ; 13 c. BrttchtMimiom. This 
is ' Beorhthelm's town' (r. Ton); bat b^orki-^ bright, has 
gone through some changes, and we find Btorhiheim written 
Brihthelm and Brichihilm, The last form has evidendy been 
adopted in this pL n^ the c giving rise to the ri. Brighton 
is only die modem form of Brihthdnustun, The common 
terminal -hampton has several origms, but I do not remember 
anodier instance of 'hdwustun taking that form. 

Bristitaney a D. berewick (oudying farm) of Kidder- 
minster, is supposed to be obsolete, but the name may linger 
in some obscure form. 

Bristnall Hill, Bzistnall Fields, mWarley-Wigom. 13 c. 
Brussenhuilif several times. Brussen is an obsolete form of 
bursten and bursty and means ' burst, broken ' ; brussm is the 
p. p. of brust and a M. £. form of byrst^ to burst ; all from 
A. S. bers/an; brist is also a M. K form of the word. 
'Earth-breach' and 'broken-hill' are sometimes mentioned 
in A. S. charters. They probably refer to landslips or 
subsidences. For authorides 9. H. K D. s. Bursten, £. D. D. 
s. Brust, Stratmann's M. £. D. j. Brust. Bristnall means 
' burst ' or ' broken hill.' 

Broadwas, on the Teme 7 m. W. of Worcester. 779 
Bradeuuesse, Bradewasse^ C. S. 233; c. 1108 Bradewasse\ 
D. Bradew€sham\ 1275 Bradewas^ S. R. A. S. Brddwtzsc 
(sc=zsA) — broad wash (land liable to flood, a swamp). Cp. 
Sugwas, Alrewas, Moccas, all on river sides. 

Broadwaters, h., in Wolverley. The ancient name was 
Usmere (z;. Ismere). Here is a long lake, or series of lakes, 
on the course of the Stour. 1275, 1327 La Lake^ S. R. ; 
17 1 3 Broadwaters, The present name seems almost 
modern. 

Broadway, 5 m. SE. of Evesham. 972 Bradwege (g=y\ 
C. S. 1 281; 972 Bradanwege (dat. form), C. S. 1282; D. 
Bradeweia] 1275 Bradeweye^ S. R. On the great road 
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between London, Worcester, and the West The road is very 
wide through the village ; plainly ' Broadway/ 

Broo, D., Dodintret Hundred, Ralph de Mortimer; an 
unrecognized D. manor. The meaning is plain ' brook/ 

Brookamin, h., in Leigh. 17 and 18 c. Brocamin^ 
Brocamine, The prefix is doubtless A. S. brae, a brook, but 
the terminal I cannot interpret, and it is probably corrupt 

Brookenootei h., in Chaddesley Corbett. 13 c. Brocham- 
cote, S. R.; 1679 BrockmcotL 'The 13c. form suggests an 
original Brdc-ham-cotan^^?! the cot at brook-home/ (Skeat) 

Brockhill Dingle, in Alvechurch. 1275 Juliana atte 
BrochoU^ S. R. The form is correct, and means ' the brook 
in the hollow/ A. S. hoi, holh, having the sense of 'hollow' 
as well as 'hole/ and being the root of the modem word 
' hollow/ 

Brookhill Farm, Brockhill Wood, i\ m, NW. of 
Redditch. 15 c. BrockehuU (belonged to Bordesley Abbey). 
A. S. brbc, a brook — Brook hill. The form is late (i^. Brock- 
hill, posi\ 

Brockhill Farm, Brockhill Wood, in Beoley. 1275 
Brokhuil, S.R.; 1^2^ BrochuIi,S. R. « Brook hill,' z^. Brock- 
hill, an/e. 

Bromsgrove. 804 Breme^rafan (dat), C. S. 313 ; 804, 
821 Bremesgr(Bf\ 822 Brtmesgraf\ D. Bretnesgrave \ 1275 
Brenusgravty S. R. A. S. p. n. Brim, and graf, grove — 
Brem's grove. Brim means renowned, illustrious. A 
Brim fought for the Conqueror at Hastings and the name 
is recorded in D. A Brim gave name to Birmingham, 
OTxgiadXiy Bremtfigeham (g soft), ' the home of the descendants 
of Brim ' ; and thence ' Brumagem/ The old meaning of 
' grove ' was a thicket, rather than a small wood ; Crawford 
Charters, 61. 

Bromwich Wood, in Northfield. A family of 'de 
Bromwich' were living in Northfield in the 12 c, and are 
frequent witnesses to mediaeval deeds. A charter of 1383 
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mentions ' the manor of Franklej, Bromwich, and Oldenhull,' 
and ' Bromewychestode ' (stead) and ' Bromewycheslond ' are 
frequently referred to in the LjL Chart. Before the 13 c, 
when family names were rare, a new-comer was frequently 
described by his Christian name, adding ' de/ and the name 
of the place he came from. A family residing in its native 
place only took the place name when they owned the estate 
or manor. 

Brookhampton, h., in Omberdey. 1275 Brochamione, 
Brokamtone^ S. R. This in A. S. would be Broc-hdm-iun — 
Brook home town {p. Ham and Ton). 

Broom, 5 m. £. c^ Kidderminster. 1 275 Brome (3), S. R. 
A. S. brom, broom {genista). Probably from the original 
settlement being made upon a heath. It lay within the 
ancient limits of Feckenham Forest. 

Broom Hall, in Yardley (moated). 972 BromhaJas^ C. D. 
570 ; 1275 Bromhak, S. R. Brdmhalat I translate ' broomy 
meadows ' (v. Hale). The original mfaning of brom, broom, 
was ' a thorny shrub ' (whence bramUe), * furze or gorse/ so 
that the meaning here is a headi or wilderness ; in later times 
it became confined to the coomion broom plant Broom 
Hall adjoins ' Yardley Wood.' 

Broomhall, h., in Norton by Kempsey. 1275 BromhaU^ 
S. R. (9. Broom Hall, anU\ 

Broom Hill, h., in Bellbroughton. 1275 BromhuU^ S. R. 
Broomy hill (9. Broom Hall, anie). 

Broughton, or Brakes Bron^ton, h., in Fershore (2I m. 
NW. of). 972 Brociune, C. S. 1282; D. Broctune\ 1275 
Broctone, S. R. V. Broughton Hacket, post. William U 
Drake was living here in 1275, S. R. 

Broughton Haoket, 6 m. N. of Fershore. 97 2 Broctune^ 
C. S. 1281 ; D.Broctune; 12 c Brocton^ Lyt. Ch.; 1275 
Brocton Haket^ S. R« There is no evidence that the Hacket 
family ever owned the manor, or held property here, but 
they probably did so before 1275 ; they gave name to Cofton 
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Hacket All Broughtons (in the Midlands) were originally 
Broctun — Brook town. Bellbroughton, though spelt Brociune 
in A. S. charters, is Brotunt in D., and in the' 13 c. is written 
Brotunty Brotan^ and Brotion. 

Broughton (Temple), f., BroughtonWood, Bronghton 
Green, in Hanbury. K. Broughton Hacket, ante. The 
estate was called Temple Broughton because it belonged to 
the Knights Templars. 

Buckle Street is a portion of the Icknield Street Ijing 
S. of Bidford, running by Church Honeyboume, near Weston- 
sub-Edge, Saintbury, and over Broadway Hill on the Cots- 
wolds. 709 Buggtldesirety Buggildstret^ ac inde in eaidgare 
quod tndigenae nannemonftesland vacant seats Buggildestret 
(* and thence to the old gore (narrow strip) which the natives 
call No man's land, by the side of Buggildestret*), This 
charter refers to the road S. of Honeyboume, and the extract 
to the portion between Saintbury and Newcomb, on Willersey 
Hill. 860 Buggan strit, C. D. 289 (S. of Honeyboume); 
967 Bucgan street (3), C. S. laoi (between Bidford and 
Honeyboume). The earliest charter is entitled to the most 
respect, and that gives us * Burghild's street ' (A. S. fem. p. n. 
BurgMid), The later charters yield us Bucga's street (A. S. 
' fem. p. n. Bucge), The modern form supports the oldest 
charter. It would seem from the extract that the portion of 
the Icknield Street between Saintbury and Newcombe was 
abandoned as early as 709. — PS. Bucge is a short form of 
BurgMid (r. Crawford Charters, p. 56), so the forms agree. 
V, Icknield Street, Hayden Way. 

Btif[Wood, probably obsolete, near Clifton-on-Teme. 1 1 c. 
Bufawuda^ Hem. 251. The prefix is curious and rare. It 
is A. S. hufan^ above, and wuda (dat.), a wood — ^Above wood. 
The a in above is excrescent, and was not used until the 13 c. 

Bnllockhurst Farm, in Rock. 1275 Bolluchurst^ S. R. 
The form is M. E., and means Bullock-wood (A. S. hyrst^ 
hursty a wood). 
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Bungay Lake Farm, 3 m. W. of Bromsgrove. Thos. 
Bungy is assessed in the 1275 S. R., s, Drayton,- which is 
adjacent. Thos. Bungy is also assessed, s, Chaddesley Corbett, 
in 1327. Bungy is an obsolete word, meaning * puffed out, 
protuberant,' likely to be applied to a corpulent man. Of 
course the family may have taken its name from the locality ; 
cp. Bungay, in Suffolk, which means a peninsula in shape 
of a rounded hill ; v, Skeat's Place-Names of Cambridge- 
shire, 56. 

Blinkers Hill, f., in Wickhamford; Bunkers Hole, 
in Feckenham. There are numerous 'Bunkers hills' 
throughout the kingdom, but, having met with no early 
forms, I conclude it is a mere fancy name, conferred 
after the victory at Bunkers Hill, U. S., in 1775 (z'. 
Vigo). Cp. Bunkers Hill, in Kinver; Bunkers Hill, near 
Bilston. 

Burcote, h., ij m. NE. of Bromsgrove. D. Bericote 
(berewick of Bromsgrove) ; 1275 Byrcote, S. R. ; 1300 Byre- 
cote. The D. form suggests an A. S. herecote^ a cot where 
grain was stored; cp, Berewick, Barton. The later forms 
suggest A. S. hyre^ a cattle-stall or shed, but that is hardly 
consistent with ' cot.' 

Burf (The), hill, in Astley. The name is borne by 
several hills in Salop, all of which are crowned by prehistoric 
forts or entrenchments. Cp. Abdon Burf, Clee Burf, Burf 
Castle, &c. Burf has been said to represent W. huarth^ an 
enclosure, place of assembly, a circle ; but Professor Skeat 
considers it represents A. S. hurgh, a fort (9. Bury), and to 
be a mere popular use of y for -gh. 

Bury, Borough, Berry. These terminals have their 
root in A. S. burh, dat. byrig, fy^it M. E. burgh^ borowe^ 
burwe, borugh, &c., meaning an enclosed place, from a castle, 
town, or village, to a single homestead surrounded by a wall 
or rampart of earth. It is sometimes difficult to distinguish 
the forms, which in M. E. arc very varied, from A. S. beorg^ 
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beorh, beorge^ a hiD, tumulus (». Barrow). The r was strongly 
rolled, and the h was like Scotch ch in loch ; thence develop- 
ment of u in form borough. Burgh, in Lincolnshire, is 
pronounced 'Borough.' Burgh^ burg, burh, in A. S. dic- 
tionaries are generally interpreted ' a fortified place^ a town, 
a city'; but, with few exceptions, towns and cities were not 
founded right away, but grew from small beginnings — ^perhaps 
a single homestead — and acquired a name before they had 
any pretensions to importance. In a charter of 996 * the old 
burgh ' is mentioned as on the bounds of the manor. The 
bounds are precisely what they were, and the description so 
accurate that every locality can be identified. The ' old 
burgh ' consists of seven small pits, the dwellings of some 
primitive race. No trace of enclosure or earthwork remains, 
and it is improbable that any ever existed. Pit-dwellings 
could only have been occupied by some persecuted feeble 
folk hiding themselves in holes ; and yet the place is called 
a burg. 

Bushley, 2 m. NW. of Tewkesbury. D. Bi'seiege; 1275 
Btsseky, S. R. ; later Bushley, Bush is found freely in M. E. 
as busky bosche, busse, busch (but no bisse). It has not been 
found in A. S., though recorded in Old High German as 
bush. We have therefore no authority for accepting the D. 
bise-y or the later btsse-, as forms of * bush.' They probably 
represent the A, S. p. n. Bisa^ Bissa. V. Ley and 
Bishampton. 

Cadborough Coppioe, in Oldberrow. V. Cadbury. 

Cadbury Banks, prehistoric fort in Eldersfield; no 
forms. Cadbury, in Somerset, 6 m. SW. of Wincanton, and 
Cadbury, in Devon, 6^ m. NE. of Credifon, also have great 
earthworks, and are respectively named in D. Cadeberie and 
Cadebtrte, These forms represent an A. S. Cadanbyrig, 
Cada's fort ; -v. Bury. It is curious that three fortified places, 
and they Only, bear the same name. 
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Cakebould, h., in Chaddesley Corbett. 1275 CakebaU^ 
S. R. I cannot translate this or make any useful suggestion. 
Cp. Cakemore, post, and Cakemuir, in Scotland. 

Cakemore, h., in Warley Wigorn. 1309 Cakemore] 
1427 Cakkemore, V. Cakebould, ante, and More. 

Calcott Hill, in Clent. Calcott is a short form of Calde- 
coit or CaldicoiCy derived from the A. S. form, at thorn caldan 
cotan, * at the cold cot/ 

Caldwell, h., ^ m. S. of Kidderminster. 1275 Caldewell^ 
S. R. \ formerly the estate and residence of the Cooksey or 
Cokesey family. A. S. cald wyll, cold spring. 

Caldwell, h., Caldwell Mill, in Pershore. 1275 Cald- 
welle^ S. R. A. S. cald wyll^ cold spring. 

Callow Hill| a common name in Worcestershire. A. S. 
calo^ M. £. calewe, callow — bald, bare ; applied to hills bare 
of timber or bush. Moel has the same meaning in W. 
A common English 13 c. surname, or nickname, is ' le kalewe ' 
— the bald. 

Cames Coomb (fields) and Cames Coomb Wood, in 
Elmley Castle, probably take their prefix from John Ccuim, 
who was living in Great Comberton, adjoining, in 1327, 
S. R. Richard Cam was also living in Little Comberton in 

1275. 
Cank, h., in Inkberrow, an enclosure in Nunnery Wood. 

Cank is a Midland dialectic word — to chatter, gabble, cackle 
(as geese); canking-pUck^ a place to chat in. 'We heard 
the cank of the wild geese as they fiew by,' 'what*s all 
this cank about?' are Warwickshire and Worcestershire 
phrases (z'. E. D. D.). The application requires local know- 
ledge. 

Carant Brook, flows from Bredon Hill into Avon at 
Tewkesbury. 780 Ccerent, C. S. 236 ; 778 Carent^ C. S. 232 ; 
875 KcBrentf C. S. 541 ; 977 Kcerente, C. D. 617. jEresi 
of tham burhgangeate in Kcerente — * first from the gate (wide 
enough for one) of the burh, to Kaerente.* There are entrench- 
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ments on Bredon Hill, doubtless referred to in burhgangeaie 
{p. Bredon, and Banbury Stone). CcBreni is not an A. S. 
word ; W. caer^ * a fort, rampart/ may be the prefix, but the 
rest is inexplicable. These old river names are very difficult 
to deal with. Cp. the * Charente ' river, France. 

Carton, f., in Mamble (2 m. N£. of). D. CarUtune] 1275 
CarkedoHy S. R. ; 1332 Carkeden, S. R. I distrust the D. 
form. If accepted, the original form would be Ceorlafune, 
meaning 'the churls or husbandmen's town,' or 'Ceorle's 
town,' Ceorl being a common p. n., borne alike by princes and 
peasants. But then this should become Charlton, It could 
only be Carlton in the N£. of England, or in some locality 
frequented by Norsemen, and they had no influence whatever 
in Worcestershire {p, Charlton). Carkeden I cannot trans- 
late ; that also must be a corrupt form. D. records 27 ' Carle- 
tune,' all, except in this instance, in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, 
and Nottinghamshire ; and 1 8 ' Cerletone ' (pn Charlton), all 
in Mercian counties. 

Castle Hill, f., in Wolverley. There is a moat here, an 
ancient building, earthworks, great fish-ponds, and very old 
trees. It was a hunting lodge, in Kinver Forest, of the A. S. 
and early Norman kings. The buildings were fortified (hence 
Castle), and there was a prison (Staffordshire Pipe Rolls, 
12 c). V. Kinver, Kingsford. 

Castle Morton, or Morton FoUioti 4 m. W. of Upton-on- 
Severn. 1275, 1333 Morion Folety S. R. There was an early 
Norman castle here. The Folliots, an ancient Worcestershire 
family, are believed to have held Morton in early times 
(Nash, ii. 109). A. S. Mortun^ Moor town. V, More and 
Ton. 

Catharine (Saint), Chapel and Well, summit of Bredon 
Hill. No information. 

CatshiU, h., in Bromsgrove. 1275 Catieshull; 13 and 14 c. 
CateshuU, KaieshulL A. S. p. n. CcBt\ M. E. huII—Cxi's 
hill. Cp. Catshill, in Wilts, (near Trowbridge); Catshill, 
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Charlton, h., in Cropthorne, 2 m. S£. of Evesham. 780 
Ceorleiune, C. S. 235; 11 c. Ceorle/une; D. Carkfune; 1108 
Ceorktune {ce'^ch) — the churl's town (». Charford). 

Chaseleyy 3 m. SW. of Tewkesbury. 816 CeadresUahge, 
Ceadreskage, C. S. 356 ; 1 108 Chaddesleia ; 1275 ChaddesUye, 
S. R.— 'Chad's lea' (». Chaddesley, ante). 

Chausoiiy h., i^ m. SW. of Droitwich. D. Celvestune\ 
1 108 Chalvestotu] 1275, 1327 Chalvestone^ S. R. The forms 
jrield an original A. S. cealfestun {ce = ch\ Calf s town (any 
enclosed place was a tun, v. Ton). Kelvedon (Hatch) in 
Essex has a similar root — Calf s hill ; its M. E. forms oscillate 
between c and ch, finally settling down to k. 

Chester Lane, Kidderminster, part of an unrecognized 
Roman way from Chester to Worcester, Gloucester, and Bath, 
via Whitchurch, Newport, Whiston Cross, Patshull, Rudge 
Heath, Enville Common, Elinver, Kidderminster (a mile N. of), 
and Ombersley. It was a common road from Chester to the 
South until about 1750, when turnpike roads diverted the 
traffic, below Newport, via Wolverhampton, Himley, &c. 

Chevington, h,, 2 m. NW. of Pershore. 972 Civincgtune^ 
C. S. 1282; D. Civintone\ 1275 Kyvinione, Chyvintone, S. R. 
From the A. S. p. n. Ceoja {c = ch\ plus suffix -ihg (q.v.) — 
the town of the descendants of Ceofa. Cp. Chevington in 
Suffolk, and two Chevingtons in Northumberland. 

Chockenhill, h., in Leigh ( i ^ m. S W. of). 14 c. Ckokenkull, 
Chokkenhul, Cokenhill, Cokenhall, Chokynhall, 18 c. Chocken- 
hill. This is probably from the A. S. masc. p. n. Ceocca 
{ce = ch)y which would give an original Ceoccanhyll, Ceocca's 
hill. 

Church Honeybonme, v, Honeybourne (Church). 

Churchill, 3 J m. SW. of Stourbridge. D. Cercehalle; 
12 c. Chirchhulle; 1275 Ckyrchull, S. R. ; 16 c. Churchehylle, 
This means * Church hill,' though D. does not record a church 
or priest here. The present church, Nash says, does not 
stand upon a hill. 
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Olerkenleap, h., in Kempsey (i) m. N. of). 1649 
Clarkenlepp, Doubtless * Clerks' leap,' but in what sense the 
words are used it is difficult to say. ' Clerkene ' is a M. £. gen. 
plural form of * Clerk.' Cp. Clerkenwell, London ; which, Stow 
(Survey, 1598) says, 'took the name of the Parish Clerks in 
London, who, of old time, were accustomed there yearly to 
assemble and to play some large history of Holy Scripture.' 
Clerkenwell was within the precincts of the Priory of St. 
John (demolished c. 1550), which may have given rise to 
the name, or to the Miracle plays referred to. The original 
meaning of 'clerk' was a man in a religious order, cleric, 
clergyman; but it came to mean also a scholar, pen- 
man, &c. 

Clevelode, h., in Powick (3 m. S. of). 1275 Clyvelode, 
S. R. ; 1300 Clivelade; 13 19 Clyvelode; 1595 Cleveloade. 
Clyve^ Cltvey Cleeve, Cleve^ are M. E. forms of cliff, a word 
applied in the Midlands to a steep bank, or, in a level 
district, to a mere hill. A. S. lad (a^o) (earlier geldd) is 
a way, passage, frequently applied to ferries and fords on 
Severn. The hamlet of Clifton (q.v.) lies three-quarters of a 
mile E. 

Clifton, in Severn Stoke (ij m. N. oQ. V. Cleeve Prior, 
and Clevelode. 

Clifton-upon-Temey 7 m. NE. of Bromyard, on a hill 
overlooking the Teme. 934 Cliftun, C. S. 700, Cliftune ultra 
Ta/w^^JOT (heading) ; D. Clistum\ 1275 Clifion, S. R. A. S. 
ch/'tun, cliff town. The s in D. must be ready^ those letters 
in A. F. being frequently undistinguishable. V. Cleeve 
Prior. 

Clows Top, h., in Mamble, on the main road from 
Bewdley to Tenbury over Wyre Forest, 725 ft. above sea 
level; near are High Clows (f.) and Clows Cottage. 1633 
a hill called the ' Clowes Topp! The gen. s points to a p. n. 
Clowe or Clouse was a Worcestershire family name as early 
as 1332 (S. R.), and is probably here represented. 
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Coble7t h., i| m. SW. of Alvechoxch. la c CoUala; 
16 c. CMtyhuU; belonged Co Bordetlej Abbey-^Cobb't k* 
(v. Lej). CMa was an A« S. p. n., and CMi a common 
M. £• name, as Cobb is now. 

Ooehe b i, in Doddingtree Hundred, an unrecogntied D. 
manor. In 1327 Richard Cokeii is assessed to the Subsidy, 
/. Suckle/, S. R. Both names are curious, and somewhat 
alike, and both have corrupt tenninals. 

Codkahute, Cookahuttai Ooekahol, Cookahooti Cook- 
ahiit» the name of several hills, farms, and woods in Worcester- 
shire. The word has two meanings : ( i ) * a broad waj or glade 
in awood,throughwhichwoodcock8,ftc might dart or ''shoot,*' 
so as to be caught bj nets stretched across the opening' 
(H. £. D. r. Cockshoot); (a) a spring or rivulet on a bank 
or hillside, to which a trough or qx>ut was fixed to convey 
water to cans or vessels for domestic use. (Cp. H. £. D. r. 
Cock, sb} IS.) In the majority of cases the last meaning 
would prevail, and local knowledge would be of service. Exs. : 
Cockshute in Malvern Link (spring here), Cockshutt Farm in 
Wichenford, Cockshutt Hill in Hadsor, Cockshute Farm in 
Donnston, Cockshut Hill in Lulsley, Cockshut Hill in Shelsey 
Beauchamp, Cockshutu in Berrow, Cockshot in Cakemore 
Halesowen (1440 Kockthetiy, 

Cofton Haoket, 5 m. NE. of Bromsgrove. 780 Co/htm, 
C. S. 234 ; 848 Cofhtnt^ C. S. 455 ; 934 Co/hnu^ C. S. 701 ; 
D.Cos/ym; 1275 C^^pn^, S. R.; 1^21 Costoru^Co/ione^S.K. 
In some A. S. charters the name is written Cottme^ but they 
are only copies, and the / is a mistake for/, those letters in 
A. F. being much alike, and sometimes indistinguishable. 
The original charters extant are plain Cofhau^ and the pro- 
nunciation has accorded. The root is A. S. co/a^ a small 
chamber or cell, a cove, and tun^ town (v. Ton). The 
Hacket family held Cofton in the i a c. and afterwards. 
Cofa was not a p. n. Cp. Coven, in Suffs., and Coventry 
(A. S. Cofantrto). 
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Cole» river, North Worcestershire. 849 CoUe^ C. S. 455. 
In A. S. col means charcoal, and Col^ Cole, was a p. n., but 
those forms are not applicable to a river. Cp. Cole, in 
Somersetshire ; Cole, a rivulet in Wilts., several ColehiodkSy 
and many pL names commencing Cole, A. S. col means 
*cool,' formerly pronounced cole\ it is conceivable that the 
old pronunciation has been kept up in river names. If so 
Colebrook is simply *cool brook,' and river Cole 'cool' 
river. The word is difficult to deal with. 

Colemans Hill, in Cradley. 13 c. Collemore, Collemor^ 
Lyt. Ch. The * de Collemore ' family frequently appear as 
parties or witnesses to the Lytdeton Charters between 1299 
and 1425. No local 'Colewaw'is mentioned. The prefix 
is probably A. S. col^ M. E. cole^ colle, (char)coal, but there is 
pit coal here which, in early times, has been worked on the 
outcrops ; it is probably Coal moor (2?. More) corrupted to 
CoXtman. 

Combe, a common terminal in West Saxon pi. names, 
and comparatively rare in Mercian. It is A. S. comby cumb, 
from W. cwm, a hollow among hills, a valley. 

Comberton» h., 1} m. S£. of Kidderminster. 1275 
Cumbrinlone, S. R. Cumbra was an A. S. p. n., and I think 
this must be read * Cumbra's town ' {v. Ton). The n in the 
form might be the gen. addition, or be the remains of an 
original Cumbringiun, the town of the descendants of Cumbra 
{v. Ing). Cumbrawylle (Cumbra's spring) is mentioned in 
a charter of 980, C. D. 627, relating to Waresley, in Hartle- 
bury, adjoining. * Comberton, in Cambridgeshire, is " Cumbra's 
town." ' (Skeat.) 

Comberton (Great), Comberton (Little), 3 m. SE. of 
Pershore. 972 Cumbn'ncglune, C» S, 1 28 2; D. Cumbrintune, 
Cumbritune ; 1275 Cumbrintone, S. R. Cumbra was an A. S. 
p. n. This is * Cumbra's town,' or * the town of the descendants 
of Cumbra,' if the ing is taken as a patronymic ; ». Ing and 
Ton. 
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Comble, an unrecognixed D. berewick (oodjing fann) of 
Bromsgrove. Mr. J. Horace Roand (Hist of Worcestershire, 
i. 285) suggests it may be represented bj Cobley Hill (v. 
Cobky), bat that is improbable. 

Comb« Woodt in Halesowen, c. 1 250 kis elate efCumhes^ 
Ljt Ch. This can hardlj have been a p. n. in 1250, though 
Coombes is now a common one. It is probably the pL form 
of A. S. cuwib^ a valley (v. Combe). 

Comliainptoii, h., in Omber&ley (2 m. NW. oQ* There 
are many -hamptom (rightly 'himtun) hereabout. Professor 
Skeat suggests an A« S. Cuman-him-Hin ss home town of 
Cuma ; Cuma = stranger. 

Conderton, h., in Overbury. 875 Caniuarehm^ C. S. 54 1 ; 
1327 Confer tan, S, R. Professor Skeat says: 'The charter 
of 8 75 is old and good ; Canuore = Caniwara^^ of the men 
of Kent " (iun, town) ; it is an interesting record of some 
Kentishmen's settlement here.' The charter is a grant by 
Ceolwulf, king of the Mercians, of this manor (with Overbury 
and Pendock) to the monks of Worcester. 

Coneybory, f., in Dormston ; Ooneyburrow Hill, 
in Longdon. Cany, coney, is a M. £. word (imported 
from France) for a rabbit The terminal is probably 
hurrow, a M. £• word of doubtful origin, of which bury 
was a form, G>ney-bury, or •burrow, meaning a rabbit 
warren. 

Ooneyvwick (or Conningswick), f., in Rock (| m. £. of). 
D. CoUngtvic ; 12*1$ CoiUngivike.S.R,; 1327 Calfyng{unc)p 
Caiyf^wyk, S. R. ; 1603 Conisweeke. Professor Skeat says: 
* A. S. CoU'inga-wic ss the village of the sons of Coll'; v, Ing 
and Wich. 

Cook Hill, h., in Inkberrow (2 m. £. of). There was 
a nunnery here founded by Isabella de Beauchamp c. 1250. 
13 c. CackuiU, Cachuil; 14 c. Cakhuil, CokehulL The prefix 
probably represents the p. n. Cac (Cook), a mediaeval family 
name. 
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Cookley, h., in Wolverley. 964 Culnan clif^ CD. 1251 ; 
1066 CulUclifft\ 1375 CoUclif, S. R. This is a strong 
example of corruption, but when the meaning of a name has 
been lost there is a tendency to change it to something which 
has a meaning, or is more familiar. Ctdna has no meaning 
in A. S., and I think must have been a p. n., though I find 
no record of it ; Culnan would be the gen., and I read this 
as Cuba's cliff. V, Clifton. 

Codksey, h., 3 m. W. of Bromsgrove. D. Cochesti^ bere- 
wick of Bromsgrove; 13 c. Cokesey] 1275 Cokesey, S. R. 
The D. Caches =K, S. coces^ cook's. The terminal is a form 
of A. S. ig^ island, the old meaning of which was watery 
land, as well as land entirely surrounded by water. The 
construction is Cook's island. It would be difficult to say 
whether a p. n. or a cook is referred to. 

Gordiwell Hall^ 3 m. W. of Bromsgrove, formerly spelt 
Caudwell^ perhaps derives its name from a family of ' Cawd- 
well ' who formerly held lands in Bromsgrove Manor (Nash, 
^' 155) \ but quite as likely the family derived its name from 
the place. If so, the original A. S. form would be Cealdwiell^ 
M. E. Caldivelk^ Cold well (spring). 

Combrooky Comwood, Comlyth, in Newnham. 777 
Cornwelle, C. S. 222; 957 Corna 6roc, Corna tvudu, Corna 
lythy oiherne Corna droc, C. S. 1007; 1275 Cornwode, S. R. ; 
1332 CorndaUy S. R. The prefix has nothing to do with 
corn (grain), and that is all that can be said, for corna is not 
translatable. The terminals hroc^ brook, wudu^ wood, lyth^ 
a hillside, are plain enough ; but corna even Professor Skeat 
* gives up.' 

Corse Lawn, in Chaseley, 3 m. W. of Tewkesbury. Corse 
is a M. £. form of Causey ^ derived from O. F. caucie, a raised 
way across low, wet ground. The old meaning of ' lawn ' is 
an open space in a wood or wild land. An ancient road from 
the N. to Gloucester traverses Corse Lawn, and in mediaeval 
times the locality was forest ground. 
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Cotheridge, 4 m. W. of Worcester. 963 Coddan hfyctt^ 
Coddan hrycgt^ C. S. 1 106 ; D. CodrU ; 13 c Codemggi, The 
D. Norman scribe was evidently perplexed bj the A. S. 
hycce^ and washed his hands of it Coda^ Codda, Codd was 
an A« S. p. n., Codam/ord and Coddan hrycge appearing in 
A. S. charters, the n making the gen. A. S. hrycge M. E. 
ntgge^ means a ridge of famd, a long, narrow hilL This is 
' Qxlda's ridge/ V, Cotteridge, and Cotswolds. 

CcUmtMrn (Tha), a tract of verj lofty land lying in the 
counties of Worcester, Gloucester, and Oxford. 780 monit 
quern nominant incoUu motu Hwicdorum (*the hill which is 
called by the inhabitants the hill of the Hwiccii'), C S. 236 ; 
964 in monti Wiccua, C. S. 11 35; 1231 CoUswo!d\ 15 c. 
CoUold^ Coisawidi^ CoUascwlde^ CoiUswold^ Cottyswold^ CoUs- 
wolde. I have met with no earlier forms of this name, though 
it is clear, from their abundance, that it was ancient, and in 
familiar use. Its absence from records arises from the fact 
that it had no legal status ; and though it is not to be found 
in any A. S. record, it is certainly of A. S. origin. A. S. 
weald f wold, woid is ' a tract of hilly ground, timbered or 
bare, in a wild state/ 'The original sense may have been 
*' hunting ground," considered as the possession of a tribe ' 
(Skeat's £ty. Diet., t. Wold). This description accords with 
the former condition of these hills. Co/s- is certainly 
a corrupt form, and I suggest represents the gen. of the 
p. n. Cod or Codd, giving us an A. S. Codeswoides^ which 
one would expect to become Cotswolds, d and / being 
frequently interchanged. Code is recorded in D. as being 
the name of a Saxon possessor. This suggestion is supported 
by the etymological history of Cutsdean, of which, being 
an ancient manor, the records are early, and sufficiently 
abundant. This place is situate in the heart of the Cots- 
wolds, and in 730 Offa, king of the Mercians, granted to the 
monastery of Bredon in the province of the Hwiccii (among 
other manors) certain lands ' in the hill which is called by the 
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natives the hill of the Hwiccii, est Codeswellan * (Cod's spring), 
C. S. 236. Soon afterwards the monastery of Bredon passed 
into the hands of the Bishop of Worcester, and in 840, at 
a Witenagemot held at Tamworth, Beorhtwulf, king of the 
Mercians, confirmed the before-mentioned manors and Codes- 
welle to the bishop, C. S. 430. In 974 Bishop Oswald leased 
Codesiune (Cod's town) for three lives, C. S. 1299. The 
change of terminal from welle to tune is afterwards main- 
tained, similar changes frequently occurring in early times. 
In 987 it is Codestuney C. D. 660, and it is Codestune in D. 
Later the d becomes /, and in 1275 it is Coiesfone^ in the 15 c. 
Cotesdorif in the 16 c. Cuddesdon, The Cod who gave his 
name to Cutsdean, and as I suggest to the Cotswolds, is not 
unlikely to have been a hermit or holy man who settled by 
a spring in the wilds (the grant to the monastery of Bredon 
rather favours the idea), or he may have been an early settler 
of sufficient importance to impress his name not only on 
Cutsdean (Cod's town, v. Ton), but also on the Cotswolds 
(Cod's wolds). 

Cotteridge Farm, in Kingsnorton. 1275 Coderugge^ 
S. R. ; 1 32 1 Coder ugge^ Lyt. Ch. A. S. p. n. Codey and hricg, 
M. E. rugge^ a ridge, long, narrow hill — Code's ridge. Earlier 
forms might have given us the p. n. Coda^ Codda, Mark 
the tendency of d to become /. V, Cotheridge, Cotswolds. 

Cowbaohy field name in Clent, near St. Kenelm's Chapel. 
It is said St. Kenelm was murdered in Cowbach, c. 820. 
William of Malmesbury tells the story (p. 238, Bohn's ed.), 
and says (he wrote in the 12 c), 'The body of the saint is 
very generally adored, and there is hardly any place in England 
more venerated, or where greater number of persons attend 
at the festival (Dec. 13) ; this arising from the long-continued 
belief of his sanctity and the constant exhibition of his miracles.' 
The meaning of ihe name is * Cow valley.' V, Bach. 

Gowsdown, h. and hall, \ m. S. of Upton Snodsbury. 
This ancient estate is described in D., without name, under 
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Earls Croome, and Hill Croome, all separate manors, 
so that the term can hardly be applied to any natural feature 
not common to all. They all abut on Severn, here peculiarly 
winding, and I think its curved course may have given rise 
to the name. W. cnvmy crom, I. and G. crom, have the 
same meanings as the A. S. forms ; hence many place names 
in Wales, Ireland, and Scotland commence Crum- or Crom-, 
Crumiiftf the winding glen, is a very common name in Wales 
and Ireland. Cp. Cromford^ Cromhall^ Crompton^ Cromwell^ 
and Croom in England. The d'Abitots came with the 
Conqueror, and Urse d'Abitot is recorded in D. as holding 
163 manors, including Croome. He was Sheriff of Worcester- 
shire, and according to the chronicles of his day a very savage 
' Bear.' He took his surname from the town of St. Jean 
d'Abbetot, 12 m. E. of Havre. His heir was an only 
daughter, who married a Beauchamp. It is curious to note 
the equanimity with which men accepted uncomplimentary 
nicknames. ' William the Ass ' is gravely recorded in D. as 
a tenant in capite. Osbert and John de Abbetot were living 
here in 1275, and were assessed to the Subsidy. 

Croome (Earls), 4I m. SW. of Pershore. 969 Cromman, 
Cromattf Cromban (dat. forms); D. Crumhe\ 1275 Crombe 
Simony S. R. ; 16 c. Cromb-Symondsy otherwise Earls Croomb, 
Simone de Crombe was living here in 1275; his family 
owned the manor ; he was followed by the Earls of Warwick. 
For Croome, v. Croome d'Abitot. 

Croome (Hill), 6 m. SW. of Pershore. 1038 Hylcromban 
(dat.), C. D. 760; D. Hilcrumbe. A. S. hylly hill; for 
Croome, v. Croome d'Abitot. 

Cropthome, 3 m. SE. of Pershore. 780 Cropponthorn^ 
Croppethorney C. S. 235; 841 Croppanthortiy C. S. 432; 964 
Croppetkorniy C, S. 11 35; D. Cropetorn, The charter of 
780 describes Cropthorne as regakm vicum; the charter of 
841 was written and signed at Cropthorne by Berhtwulf, 
king of the Mercians, on Christmas Day, his queen Ssethryth 
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Crownest, h., 2 m. W. of Worcester. 1275 Crowenest, 
S, R.; 1327 Crowenesi^ S. R.; 1332 Crowenesi, S. R.; 
plainly 'Crow's nest.' Nash, ii. 311, says, *Crowneast, now 
vulgarly called Crow's nest.' The early forms show that he 
was wrong, and the ' vulgar ' were right. 

Cruckbarrow Hill, CmckbarrowFann (moated), 2 m. 
SE. of Worcester. 1275 Cruckberew, Crokeborow, Croke- 
berew, S. R.; 14 c. Cruckeberwe, Crokkebirewe, The prefix 
is O. W. cruc, later crUgf a mound tumulus + M. E. berewe 
{v. Barrow), which has a similar meaning, and would be 
added when the meaning of cruc had been forgotten. A pi. 
name composed of two languages is exceptional, but there 
are many examples, as also of pleonasms ; cp. Tor-pen-how, 
hill, hill, hill. 

Crumfield, h., in Bentley Pauncefote, 2 m. SW. of 
Redditch. Assuming the modern form to be correct, this 
should be construed 'crooked field' (z'. Croome d'Abitot, 
and Field). 

Cnindels Farm, i m. N. of Bewdley ; Crundles Farm, in 
Wichenford; Upper and Lower Crundel End, in Stockton ; 
Upper Crundel Farm, in Abberley. Crundel is an A. S. word 
the meaning of which has long been doubtful; it is now 
settled as ' a ravine, a strip of covert dividing open country, 
always in a dip, usually with running water,' E. D. D. The 
word is found in over sixty charters, on manorial boun- 
daries. 

Crutoh, h., and Crutch Hill, in Hampton Lovet, 2 m. N. 
of Droit wich. 12 c. Cruche; 1275 Cruch, Cruche, Cruce, 
S. R. ; belonged anciently to the nunnery of Westwood, 
M. E. cruchcy crouche^ a cross. The nuns probably set up 
here a wayside cross. 

Cudeley, h., in Spetchley, 2 m. E. of Worcester. 974 
Cudinclea, C. S. 1298; D. Cudelei] 1275 Cuddeley^ Codeley, 
S. R. Cudd was an A. S. p. n., and this is Cudd's lea 
{v. Ley). The inc in the first form must be read ing^ and is 
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{MUroojrmic (9. Ing) ; it seems to ha^-e dropped oat by D. 
The construction of that form is 'the ka of the ions 
(descendants) of Codd/ still a Camiljr name. 

Oatlert Soiii^ in Frankky. A family of CurhUr, 
Cwrttkr^ CurtHar lived in Franklej and are frequent wttnritrt 
to local deeds in the 13th and I4tb centories (Lyt. Ch). 
The original name is *le Curtiler/ which meant Mhe i»At* 
dener.' 

Catadaan, 5 m. NE. of Winchcombe. I have drslt %\\% 
this imder the ' CoUwoIds ' (q. v.). 



rlingaooti h^ in Tredington, nr. Ship«U/n-<^n .S'/zur 
13 c DarUmgscott. Qearlj ' Darling's cot/ Tlie \\a\u\* t it 
probabljof M. £. origin, as 'Darling* does uA %\'\>»a9 ••« 
a p. n. before the 13 c, though ttie word ttt^lf (<//vf hni^) 
is A. S. 

DftwahiU, in Powick. John Dawt wat W**u% \u \' '»*>,» « 
in XS75, S. IL He» or his Cunily, maj liave {(./« u u»p r««fM . 
or derived it. 

Dayhonae Bank, h., D^yhooa* Woo4, \u l'//r^•.'/, 
Halesowen. Dtyhoust is an obt. local »'/r \ Ua s ^-f/, »*> J 
Dey for a dairy-maid (or 'nun;; v. H. K. Ia -mtA t. 1/ h 
s. Dey. *Deye' was the name of a Uu..,y, w. i.<*^« 01 
parties to many Halesowen chax'jert in u^ 14 ^tA ti, » 
(Lyt Ch.). 

Bayleaford, 3I m. E. of Stow^yr*- th^: V/^yM. 7 1 f, A//. //# 

/ord^ C. S. 139; 777 DeiUif^dt C. h. %%%\ k^i /a^///»* 

ford^ C. S. 436; 964 Datf(liit/f^d, (.. ^ <ii./# (//'• 

DagUt/brdi, C D. 613; D, luUt/ofd i\^. \i .'*• • 

or copyist, has evidently ofr*.t/'i 'i^; ///, ^^/o /^v^*- 

ford^ S. R, A. S. p. n. Z'^^/ U>*/7 J^^'- i'^ * , ^ 

Ford. 

Deadmaaa Alt, in ^j^k^a.ah*, k /i>/« »<« ..,^»A .*» /. .*. 
^f/ is an old English wofi Va k tu»,.. » ..« •: 
several at/s or ry^/r on tbt J f.«ii> >. 
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Dean Brook, Himbleton. 956 Bene, C. S. 937. I doubt 
if this name is A. S. ; it can hardly be a fonn of A. S. 
denu, a valley. It may be Celtic ; there are three streams 
in Scotland named Dean (G. deann, swift, impetuous). 
There is a stream in Ireland, Deenagh, which Joyce (Irish 
Names of Places, 2nd S. 443) translates ' strong, vehement,' 
the stream being subject to floods. 

Defford, 3 m. SW. of Pershore. 972 Deopford, C. S. 1281 ; 
972 Deopan/orda (dat.), C. S. 1282 ; D. Depeford. A. S. diop 
ford — deep ford. The village lies in a half circle of the 
Avon. 

Digbeth Farm, in Northfield. Cp. Digbeth, street in 
Walsall, Digbeth in Birminghan, and Digbeth in Coventry. 
Supposed to be a corrupt form of dike path. Digbeth, in 
Walsall, is situate close to the bank of the ancient pool of 
the Lord's mill. The other Digbeths are in low-lying 
situations. Dike (A. S. die) means a ditch, also an embank- 
ment, and may include both. V. Ditchford. 

Ditchford, h., in Blockley, 3 m. N. of Moreton Henmarsh. 
1046 Dic/ordy C. D. 804; D. Dic/ord. A. S. die ford — the 
ford of the dike or ditch (». Ford). The pronunciation of 
die would be dike, dyche, and ditch, according to case and 
time. V. Digbeth. 

Doddenhill, h., in Lindridge (i m. NW. of). 1275 
Doddenhull (3), S. R. ; 13 c. DodenhulL The n points to the 
gen. of the A. S. p. n. i:?(?</(/a— Dodda's hill (M. E. hull). V, 
Dodenham. 

Dodderhill, i m. NW. of Droitwich. 12 and 13 c. 
Doderkull, Duderhull, Duderhul Dodder (M. E. doder) is 
a provincial name for certain choking or climbing weeds, 
such as Cuscutdy Spergula arvensis, Polygonum convolvulus, 
&c. Though not admitted into A. S. dictionaries, it is 
probably an A. S. word, as we find it here used in a popular 
sense in the 12c.; otherwise we do not find it in our 
language before 1265. The name doubtless arises from the 
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localitj, or some part of il, being infested bj these weeds. 
The terminal huU is the M. £. form for hiil. Manj 
ancient words enshrined in pL names are not recognised 
as A. S. 
Dodderhill, in Hanbory. No earlj forms. V. Dodderhill, 

Boddingtree Hundred* D. Dodinirti frequently. The 
D. -/r// represents an A.S. tri^ tree. The original form 
would be DoddafUri^I>0(\d3L% tree, in allusion, probably, 
to some remarkable tree near his house, or bounding his 
property. Hundreds frequently take their names from trees, 
under or near which their courts were held. V, Dodford 

Dodenham, 7 m. W. of Worcester. D. Dodiham \ 1275 
Dudiham, S. IL Doda, Dodda, Duda, DudJa, Duddt 
are variants of an A. S. p. n. ; and Dodt is recorded in D. 
Assimiing the name to be /Wa, the n would form the gen. 
and give us 'the home of Doda' (r. Ham). Sometimes 
pronunciation preserves the right form of a name when its 
records are corrupt F. Doddenhill. 

Dodford, h., a m. NW. of Bromsgrove. 985 Doddanford^ 
C. D. 651 ; 13 c. Dodde/ord. The early form is correct, and 
gives us the A« S. p. n. Dodda — Dodda's ford ; v. Dodenham, 
and Ford A priory was founded here, c 1 184, as a cell to 
Hales Abbey, vestiges of which remain. 

Don, a common terminal, from ^«if, dune^ a mountain, 
hill, 'down.' In Worcestershire pL names it may usually 
be translated ' hill,' the county having no mountains and few 
downs. In M. £. it appears as dUm^ doum^ doun. Dun is 
a conunon uord in Celtic languages, whence the A. S. 
borrowed it 

Dordalo Plarm, Dordale Ghrcen, Dordale Brook, in 
Bellbroughton, on the head waters of the Doverdale river. 
In 1275 William U Dur was assessed to the subsidy. Two 
streams unite here. The prefix is a form of W. dw/r^ dwr^ 
water — water dale. F. Doverdale. 

E 2 
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Dormston, 7i m. SE. of Droitwich. 972 Diormodes- 
eald'iune (Deormod's old town), C. S. 1281 ; D. Dormeshm, 
The shortening of the name between 972 and 1086, the date 
of D., is remarkable. 

Dorn, h.| in Blockley. 964 Dorene^ C. S. 11 35; 964 
Dorncy C. S. 1134; 1275 Dorne, S. R. This is not an A. S. 
word, and is probably Celtic. There are several pi. names in 
Scotland commencing Dorn-y but none in England. I can- 
not deal with the meaning. Roman remains have been 
found here (O. M. 6 in.), and the Fossway (Exeter to 
Lincoln) passes through the manor. 

Doverdale, 3^ m. NW. of Droitwich. 706 Dourdale, 
DourdcekSy C. S. 116; 817 Do/erdcBl, C. S. 360, 361; D. 
Lunvredele, The Lun- in D. form is a plain blunder of the 
scribe or copyist, and may be disregarded. D(wer is C, and 
represents O. W. dw/r^ I. and G. dohhar {ph = »), Cor. dqfer — 
water. One may imagine a Briton and a Saxon trying to 
converse, and the Saxon inquiring, in his way, the name of 
a particular stream, is imperfectly understood ; the Briton 
replies ' dw/r ' (water), which the Saxon accepts as the * name.' 
Hence the number of rivers and hills with Celtic names, to 
which the Saxons often added a word of their own. The 
terminal is A. S. dcel^ a dale, valley, giving us literally ' the 
valley of the water.' The name is borne not only by the 
locality, but by the stream which flows through it, a tribu- 
tary of the Salwarp. Cp. Dover (A. S. Dofer\ Wendover 
( Wcsndqfre). 

Drakelow, h., in Wolverley, is probably of A. S. origin, 
as the locality was well settled in early times. The absence 
of forms may be supplied from Drakelow in Derbyshire, 
which we find in 942 <Et Dracan hlawm — at the Dragon's 
low (i;. Low) ; and there can be no doubt that is the con- 
struction here. The A. S. were firm believers in demons, 
and spirits evil and good. In the Poem of Beowulf 
(supposed to have been written in the .8th c, describing 
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ibe Driven, ijo teriEfJ ih# ■ S<r,<r.: ' \t.i'».^ ii ,', ■ i a- 
Dnkt' {/fT (fru.-j),«ho guv.!} '«'■.* b-: cv! srr.ni'iv .V-.i 
Z fierce CDCounier (■.•th are >liiii. >!.u;!«,>[k i.;>i ^'^ > '. i.!- 
■hire) and Sbuckburgh ^WirwK kiJi.tr) atrjn ' il\f x\ mon i 
hill,' or buru) mounii (A. S. ji-«..j ^^>' = jA), t >!< iii.^, 
evil tpirii). 

Drskfl* Bronghtoii, v. Drouchion. 

Dnroot.h., in Blockley. IJ75 f>fjj,.'/i, S. R. 'Iluip 
are over a bundred Draftoni or Dr^yioi* in Kii|;1iii<l, .ii»l 
jtt tbe meaning of Vrty ha> never brrn viOr.l. lit all 
A. S. cbaiten (and ihty are numcrout) ilie foim ii Jr.i^- 
(f =^). How dragt is a drag, a duf{-nrt. tiut 'll>r Iokii, 
or cot, of the drag-net' scemf an unlikily namr fur over 
a hundred places. Profttsor Skeit tiiggr^c* tlut ilir vA it 
A.S. {£e)Jrag, vbicb ibe dkiionarii'i trn<ler 'a iMml, nuilii- 
tnde,' but wbicfa ii >up^j»ed 10 apjy-ar in nfr-lrni ir"'' '• 
Dray, a tquineri aeU, alio mraninf;, ii i« au^^-rti' 'I. a ti 'irjr, 
nook, boKc; r. Skcat'i I'Uce-Nan.'-* (if (;<ri.>,'i !t^r i,>ir, 
j: Dnjtoo. 1 i.jik :he ii;l.;^'.t »aiit« n^'ire li,')i', !''•■ ■ \i f 
is it to ctme frMn? It i» wM.-m'iii.y 'J. t(, ■■•;.'-:' »i"j. 
tioo, tbe oeJy Uifii: ■■-.)■> i:vA ^ '.f.uiiiti w ;. Ijriy »:' 
tarn and <-.'<! 

Oi^pcc, ».. ji »a.^ » -n > .', •/ ' . 

IX-^Z/'iy-.t. * Jt. y','\-:-j 
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C S. 657 ; 1017 Seaifmc, CD. 1313; D. fFzirA, twenty-four 
times, once Wtchej once Wtc; 12 c. Wtch; 1347 U Dryght- 
tvych; 1469 Deriujyche, *Wich,' as here used, is quite 
another word to A. S. wic^ wice (». Wich), a dwelling, 
village, &c., and belongs to some other language, meaning 
a brine-spring. All salt-towns appear to end in wich] 
Nanttt;/?^, Middleie/iV*^, NorthiwrA, in Cheshire, and Shirley- 
wich in Staffordshire, are examples. Professor Skeat is of 
opinion that it is Norse, from vtk, a (small salt) creek or 
bay, and that the transition in sense from 'salt bay' to 
'brine pit' is easy. That is the best explanation known 
to me, yet I wonder how a Norse word could have found its 
way into Worcestershire by the early part of the 8th c. 
As to Droity Nash says it was not used till a/ier Edward Ill's 
time, and I find it first on record in the twenty-first 
year of his reign. The meaning is very clear; it is an 
O. F. word applied, in finance, to * a tax or custom duty ' 
(Diet. Hist, of O. F. s, Droict and Droit). Now the A. S. 
kings derived a considerable revenue from Droitwich. D. 
tells us that Edward the Confessor used to have fifty-two 
pounds, and Earl Eadwine twenty-four pounds (more than 
£2,000 a year in present value) from the saltworks. King 
John agreed with the burgesses to take £100 a year from 
them, and this fee-farm rent got into the hands of private 
individuals, and is referred to in the I. P. M. centuries after 
John's days. The name 'Droit' was therefore appro- 
priately conferred at a time when the necessity for distinctive 
names to be added to common ones became apparent. 
Its addition in Norman-French is not surprising, as it must 
be remembered that for about a hundred and fifty years 
prior to 1366 it was the language of our legal proceedings 
and Acts of Parliament. I therefore construe Droitwich as 
' the salt town on which a special tax or customs duty was 
levied.' 

Dudley. D. (1086) is the first record we have of Dudley, 



iboQgh it maK Lii* ^nx ts. ii:.;>.-r;&n. Ru.ti.v i..:,{ N ■.-•-. 
the C(MK]iKsL We Uiere fcrii s ."%« /.• , ij < ; ik.-.i v 
I175 Dttddlty*. S. R. /"«».«: «--* i o.-r.-.r. .■* V S. ,. n. »«.■ 
hiMoriuu, w QStol. do IKK bn-;uc U" tat :^u ).s« n.in 
who gave hil name 10 iHiiey wi* «■>»•;" 'IXAf.' *■, , 
but it is nonsense. There W(t* [ :-.nc*» *r,I .'.A.-* w i!v 
name, and also monks, abbots, anJ btcn. N>' l^n« «iU riri 
know who Au/iid was, bui be cctUinlj oru* l»v.l, «».| 
Dudley was bis ka land. )'. Ley. 

Domblaton, h., in LindnJce. ijij Ih,m}:ii.m, S K. 
DtmiU U a dialectic word, of unccttjin o'iki". mr«i>ii>it 
a ibadj dell or boUow, a dingle ; ii ii |iro1i4lil) M. V. , ■■ ii 
is not fimnd in our liieralure before tG''9, nor In %i>y A. S 
charter; bat the form is too late 10 rely »\-un. JiitmMHxn, 
in Gloocestenbire, appears in loih c. cliarirri n* /fmm-lfn. 
DtmiliaM, DtaultoM, DumttUwt, *iul iJumfUiiii ; awt tn I' 
as DiMmUme and DwUtnJem. but rvm 'K'v ('.rrr.« gw* 
Sole assistance, bcir^ Vxj vtm^A 'o f>u ,'7 ('J'tI, ij^ 
Domuttl/a-li*, l/'.iawi^t '/.-m , tr^ « *v,..[ k./o fr^ 
Engjsh •, » "u-i d-.;, L^J-^i u, ».-.;/ •>■ >^ »^ r^,.. 
I and (.' S««a£. , 

P—r le rt , j k. L -y A' ,:.>-.■ r..>. ,-, A«..w 
aivan /w ,n/ J -.e ,:.i> w .-.,. 1 '' »• /,^ .. ■ . 
txjiiaaii, airj-t i:.\w^!.-' '.-j-.r-.' .« « ..-. . ,: - ,- 
apetij: n l-'iaiul u-..'. -r.-j'..i>/i .■..- r-^' ^ ■ ./ ' ■ ' .- 

wei U .^ i tat -.n.m. n y.-' , > ,-.;,„. 



Bmc 3* ■.■jii.iru^. 
ici jni^-:(' l.At !i. 
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stude^ S. R. The first form is quite correct, and means 
' Hill-home-stead ' (». Don and Ham). 

Dunhampton, h., in Ombersley (2 m» N. of). 1275 
Dunhampione^ Dunhamtone, S. R. Hill-home-town. The p 
is excrescent, the effect of accent falling on the m (v. Don, 
Ham, and Ton). 

Dunley, h., in Arley Kings. Accepting present form, 

* Hill lea ' (v. Don and Ley). 

Dnnstall Farm (moated), Dunstall Common^ in Earls 
Croome. All Dunstalls are corrupt forms of A. S. iun-steall, 
an enclosed farmstead or cattle-yard; / and d frequendy 
interchange. 

Dur Bridge, Diirbridge Mill, Dur Bridge Farm, in 
Redmarley d'Abitot. This looks like a survival of the W. 
word dwry water ; v. Doverdale. 

Durrance, h., in Upton Warren. I think this is a p. n. 
In 1275 Robt. Dur an (recte Dur and) was living in Hanbury, 
the adjoining manor. Durand's would readily pass into 

* Durance.' Durand was an A. S. name. 

Eardiston, h., in Lindridge. 11 c. Eardul/stune, C. D« 
952 ; 967 Eardufesiun^ C. S. 1007 ; D. Ardolvesione. 
Eardwulf^^^ an A. S. p. n., and this is 'Eardwulfs town' 
(z;. Ton). 

Earls Croome, v. Croome (Earls). 

Easinghope, h., in Doddenham. 1275 Estghop\ S. R. ; 
1327 Esynghope. The terminal is hope (q.v.), a valley. 
The prefix represents the A. S. p. n. Ese, Est, and the ing 
may be possessive or patronymic. It may be construed * the 
valley of Ese* or * the valley of the descendants of Ese ' 
{v. Ing). We have eight Easingtons, and an Easingwold, in 
England. 

Easington Hall, in Longdon. 1327 Estynion^ S. R. 
(At this time five families appear to have lived here.) 18 c. 
Esiingiony Nash, ii. 107. The forms are late, but show the 



modem Ibnn :r fae oom^ I^ K,^ Eastrnf^A-itm — die town 
of the ions ofEimmi ■jij»i'T>riieinoc Hkeh imerpretaaan. 

BMllMfT; k., m HaUov. 1 m. KW. o*" Worceser. 1 1 c 
J5Br«i4fv^,Han.s57; I>.Xr^.'^''-a'; ir75£j>Kn -..S,R,; 
1347 Eadmry ; i& c Ex&my. The lennmal in Ux. fonns is 
tbe dat. of A. S. hmrK bb encloaed or fortified pbce ; tbe 
prefix s a rixm fonc of lanie A. R. p. lu perha^ is Erefritk 
or iEVapBv; ba witk the oatenais Eastborr can orJv be 
CJOU Uiu ed as Ere's Avnl t. Bon). 

■mCImub, 4 nL KE. of Tenbmy. D. Eslkam ; 1 1 c 
Eastkam^ Hem. asx ; 1275 £s/kam, S. R. A. S. ^osf, es/, 
and Ate — East borne > or %'iliage 'r . Haml 

SekXBgtaB, 3I m. SW. of Per&hore. 97 a Ecync^ttmt^ 
CS. 1261; l>.Atchimhm€\ 14 K:^Ekingitm, Ekyniim. Tbe 
fint fonn points to an onpnai Ecnnga^Gm^ * tbe town of tbe 
deaccndams of Ecca* (r Ing and Ton). 

Xdvin IiOMli, IS m. XW. of Woroesier. D. Edmmi\ 
1397 Yedrfm^ S. R.; 16 c. Tt^em, Ttdefen Loen. Tbe 'de 
Loges' ftmilj bekl tbe manor m tbe 130^ bence ' Loacb.* 
Tbe fonns are cormpt, and tbeir meaning can only be goeased. 
Tbe D. EdttaU is probabi j tbe nearest approadi to tbe root, 
and it may represent tbe A. S. fern. p. n. Eadgi/u^ wbicb D. 
ahrajs records as Edtra or Eddeva\ tbe D. 7 certainlj 
r ep re sents an A. S.yi A pL name composed of a p. n. only 
(L e. witbont a suffix) is, bowever, excessively rare. 

KgdoP, b., in Stoulton. A probable original form would 
be EcgoH-Stn, Ecga's bill ; r. Doil Tbe tendency is always 
to brevity. Bescot, in Stafis^ is all tbat is left of an original 
BeorhimundescoL Fl Egeoke. 

Bgeoke, three farms so named in Inkberrow (2 m. 
NE. of). 14 c Eggeoki'j 1332 Edgok\ 1327 Eghoke^ S. R.; 
17 c. Egioke^ JSgibcL Tbe forms are all M. £., and 
apparently represent an A. S. Ecgan-^ — Ecga's oak. The 
place gave name to an okl Worcestershire family. F. Egdon. 

Siy Ke, Vm £y» 
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Elbiiry Hill, i^ m. N£. of Worcester, in Claines (old 
fort). i6 c. Elbury hill\ 1646 Hldbury, The forms are 
too late to be trusted, and conflict If Eld- is accepted it 
might be a M. £. form of A. S. eald, old — Old burh {p. 
Bury). 

Eldersfleld, *i\ m. SW.of Upton-on-Severn. 972 Yldres 

felde, C. S. 1282; D. Edres/elU\ 1275 Eldresfelde, S. R. 

A. S.yldre, elder — Elder's field {v. Field). 'Elders' is here 

used in the sense of ' elders of some ancient community.' 

It was not an A. S. p. n. 

Elmbridge, h., 3^ m. N. of Droitwich. D. Elmerige ; 
13 c. Elmrtigge, Elmhrugge\ 1275 Elmbrugge, Elmeriggi, 
S. R.; 1327 Elnibru^^ S. R. The original form would 
be Elmehricg^ M. E. Elmrugge — Elmridge, probably from a 
ridge of hilly land studded with elms. The b is excrescent 

Elmley Castle, 4 m. S£. of Pershore. 764 ElmhEk^ 
Elmlta^ C. D. 1042 ; 780 Elmlege^ C. S. 235 ; 1275 Elmeleye^ 
S. R. ; 1327 Castel Elmeleye, S. R. — ' the Elm lea ' (r. Ley). 
There was an early Norman castle here, destroyed after the 
attainder of the Earl of Warwick, 147 1. 

Elmley Lovett, 4 m. NW. of Droitwich. 780 Elmlege, 
C. S. 235; 1042 Elmleah, CD. 764; D,y£Imieta; 1327 
EltneU Lovet — 'the Elm lea' (v. Ley). The Lovets were 
early Norman lords of the manor. 

EncL| A. S. ende^ has a variety of meanings, but in pL 
names it means ' an extremity, place, or locality,' equivalent 
to stoWf as in East end, West end. South end, world's 
end, the ends of the earth, &c. The use of the word in the 
sense indicated is very ancient {v. Bemes ende, C. S. 356, 
a. 816). 

Evenlode, 3 m. NE. of Stow-on-the-Wold. 772 Euulange- 
lade^ C. S. 209; 772 Eulangelade^ C. S. 210; Eunlangelada^ 
Eowlangelad^ C. S. 297; 777 Eunlade^ C. S. 222; 969 
Eowlangeladgy Eowlan gelade^ C. S. 1238 ; D. Eunilade\ 1327 
Evenlode^ S. R. Evenlode is mentioned in several other A. S. 
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charters with an equal variety of spelling. The forms appear 
to conflict, but they are really consistent. There are two 
stems Eawlan (gen. of Eawela) and geldde, later idde, a ford 
or ferry — ^Eowela's ford. V, Evenlode River. 

Evenlode Biver, tributary of the Thames. The ancient 
name was Bladaen, BUzdene^ Blcedene, C. S. 139, 210, 22a, 
and C. D. 623 (a. 718-979). Bledington, 4 m. SE. of Stow- 
on-the-Wold, and Bladon, 2 m. S. of Woodstock, being 
on its course, derive their names from it. It is probably 
a Celtic word, and I cannot interpret it. The change to 
Evenlode commenced in the tenth century, the manor of 
that name being on its head waters. Small rivers frequently 
change their names, g^eat ones never. 

Evesluun. 709 Homme^ Eveshomme^ C. S. 124; 709 
HommCy Cronochomme \ 714 Hommt^ Eouesham^ C. S. 130; 
716 Cronuchhomme^ C. S. 138; 854 Ecguines hamme^ C. S. 
482 (Ecgwine was first Abbot of Evesham, and third Bishop 
of Worcester, 693-717); 860 Cronuchammey C. S. 611; 
afterwards Eo/eshamme, EffoeshanUy and similar forms in 
numerous other charters; D. Eovesham, The terminal 
hamnUy homnuy I construe as 'riverside meadow land.' 
I cannot justify this by our A. S. dictionaries, but certainly 
that was the meaning in Worcestershire, such lands on 
Severn and Avon being called ' hams ' to this day, especially 
at the bend of a river, and Evesham is almost enclosed by 
the Avon ; v, H. E. D.x. Ham, sh} Cronuc-, evidently the 
ancient name, I can make nothing of; it is probably Celtic. 
Eo/y who gave name to Evesham, was Bishop Ecgwine's 
herdsman, and Ecgwine tells us (C. S. 130) that the Virgin 
first appeared to Eof, and afterwards to himself, with two 
maidens attending her, and holding a book; which Ecgwine 
construed into a command to erect a monastery on the spot. 
It is curious that Pope Constantine, in his letter authorizing 
the foundation of the Abbey (C. S. 129), says nothing about 
the appearance of the Virgin. The monastery however was 
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builty and well endowed by pious kings, and the localitji 
after some fluctuations, settled down to Eofeshamme. The 
A. S. had no 9, that letter being introduced by the 
Normans. 

By, Eye, Si, Eie, are M. E. or late forms of A. S. ig^ an 
island, and are common terminals; but the word meant 
originally (a) land completely surrounded by water, (^) 
almost sunounded, (r) land begirt by marsh, or subject to 
flood ; and it is mainly found in pi. n. under h and c. Great 
care is required to distinguish the late forms from A. S. ia^ 
running water, stream; and it is sometimes impossible to do so. 
(* O. Merc. ^, A. S. 1^, ug^yg ; the O. Merc, eg is early. It 
is a derivative, with mutation, of ea^ stream ; as the umlaut 
of A. S. ia is A. S. te. The added -^ is a mere -y ; whence 
M. E. fy: Skeat.) 

Bymore Wood, 4 m. NW. of Kidderminster. This is 
a great wood, approximately a mile square, bounded on the 
W. by the Severn, which here contains an island. I think the 
prefix is A. S. ig^ uge {gz=:y), M. E. eye, ey^ an island, and 
m^r, a moor (r. More) — Island moor. Eymore Farm adjoin- 
ing is moated. I think the ancient name of this wood was 
Moerheb. A charter of 736, C. S. 154, relating to 'the pro- 
vince of old called Husmere * (». Ismere), says (translated): — 
' The abovesaid estate is round about the river (Stour) on both 
sides, having on the northern side the wood called Cynibrt 
(Kinver Forest), and on the west another wood called Moerheb* 
This description quite accords with Eymore Wood. It must 
be remembered that the old meaning of wood was ' land in 
a wild state,' not necessanly timbered. Moerheb is probably 
a Celtic word in corrupt form ; I do not know its meaning, 
but Moer^ may represent the -more of Ejrmore. 

Fairfield, h., Fairfield Court (moated), in Bellbroughton 
(a m. E. ofj. 816 For/eld, C. S. 360; 1275 For/elde^ S. R. 
A. S./br, fore (in front of) — Fore field {v. Ton). Many 
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places are named after their ntoationa in rebtion tn other 
places ; r. Norton, Sutton, Aston, Weston, Overton, Neiherton. 
Olherton. We ha« five 'Fortons' in England. Cp. F«ri 
Street, London, E. C, and Abbey />/gate in Shrews- 
bury. 

^gmx^MJ Turn, Orwt lkri«r Wood, Uttlo Tkrtor 
Wood, in Romsley, Halesowen. 1415 Farlfy Grange, Lyi. 
Ch.; belonpeitoibeAbbejof HjJejowen, Earlier rormiwould 
probably give ns FtarmUah (pron. Fanilcj). This is tJie 
toot of all Parleys I have beeo able to trace. The » would 
have a tendency to drop out ; but it tarrives in ' Famley,' of 
which we ba^-e seven] examples. I do not doubt tbe meaning 
b ' Fern lea ' {p. Ley. and CranKc). 

^■■C^N liMlhhU, an onrec' gnized D. berewick 'out!yin;; 
farm) of the mar.OT of K*i^dennir.ster. Failock may reprcvnt 
tbe unrecorded masc p. n. Fashte, g-n. Faihun, U-rmr^ by 
means ct the diminutive or pet icSs -«r. from Fatl-, 
a recorded Bame-fonnin; Srm, fao-.iliar in Fai'.-.lf (vt.'mce 
Falstaff ., earlier Fjiitnd/; /dU = WA {% • > 

TockwihKtn, 7 m. SE. of I> ..:wkh. 804 /V/^™V«f. C. S. 
3'3; 9%T Ftccjx lhim,CS ioc6; h.Ftelnham: lajj/Viin*. 
ibni, S. R. /Vi-.-jw!jaa AS. p. n., of wh:_h/V.-i-tfi» w.i.;! be 
thegcn. Avariant Jbrmwoi;:: be/«-vy ?tn./V.c/r. Her.ce 
in A. S. cbaners wc find Ftccaitkam, ' :U borae of Fecca,' 
and Fecca-xruJu, fed j's wjod The nar.e a;:pears in 

D. as /"«■& .>i = i), FaA, aa-J «"- '^v- :— 1 i— - 

tbe first form, gives os ' the in 
I have no doobi *i)ai is the ccn 
F.Ham. 

TUd, VUt, p. Field 

roldm I^am, in Warley-U 
a M. E. w<>rd ' Ut. pi. of /fi/, 
coimny,' as oj.pcsed to woodland 

lUl UU rum, in Ship««M 
A Ul-miU is a aaJ »-;ere 'J-* ■ -ii 
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has been, carried on. A fellmonger is a dealer in hides or 
skins with the hair or wool on. 

Fepstoiii h., in Himbleton. 956 Fepsetnaiune, C. S. 937 ; 
T>. Fepsefena/un ; 1108 Fepsiniune] 1275 Fepstntone^ S. R. 
Commonly spelt * Phepson/ but ph was not used in O. E. 
The setena may be rejected; it represents the gen. pi. of 
scBian^ settlers, from siiian^ to sit, settle down; it is often 
introduced into pi. names in A. S. charters, but wore away 
by phonetic decay. I cannot translate Fep--, it has no 
meaning in A. S., and, I think, represents a p. n., though 
I cannot find one anjrthing like it. It is curious that there is 
no word in O. £. or Mod. E., or any pi. n., commencing 
Fep' or Phep-, except this place. 

FerdstrsBte. Up to <ynges ferdsirate {^fyrdsirate) (king's 
military way) is the name given to^ the road from Stow-on- 
the- Wold to the RolWght Stones, Banbury and Chipping 
Norton, passing through Daylesford, C. D. 623. The same 
road, in its passage through Addlestrop, adjoining Daylesford, 
is called 'ad regiam stratam de Norhampton,' the king's 
street to Northampton, via Banbury, and a well-known road 
called Banbury Lane leading to Northampton, via Fosters 
Booth, C. D. 13. 

Femhill Heath, h., 4 m. NE. of Worcester. 1275 Fern- 
hull (3), S. R. A common name, doubdess from the growth 
of fern in the locality. A. S. fearn^ and hyl^ M. E. hull. 

Field, Fold, Felt, common terminals from A. S,/eld, 
a field ; in pi. names not an enclosure as we now understand 
it, but a plain, open, unenclosed country, as opposed to wood- 
land ; an expanse. 

Finstall, h., in Bromsgrove. 14 c. Fynchale, Finch ^ 
lynch is not recorded as an A. S. p. n., but it became a family 
name in the 13 c. The prefix may represent the name, or 
the bird, A. S. fine {c = ch) ; the terminal may be construed 
* meadows.' 

Fladbury, 3 m. E. of Pershore. 691 Fledanburg, C. S. 
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j6 ; 7M FUdtfrnri, C. & 131 ; 778 FltJ-trntyrg. C. S, i\^ ; 
7&0 FUdambmrk, C S. «35 ; «ii FUJanhirk. fl.JjnH'tg. 
CS.368; D.fTiMiru; I toi Fl/Jfh-n. {' FleJjM rryrt- 
•enU tbr gm. of I Dusc weak fonn Fi'uJa. prt rnnn of ihe 
p. n. FUd-btevht, the only rccordtfl nanw iTKinninp *iih 
/Zfrf-.' Skew.) Thi« U therefore FTcd't. or FU^Ibcorhi't, 
imrk; v. 'Bvrf. Nickiitm«, pet and »hnrl iwmrs, were 
conuDOO viih the A. S. The chartere of 691 anit 714 refer 
to % taotasLtty here. 

Tlann Tlrfted, 6) m. NE. of Perahoce. 930 Fliftrih, 
C D. 346; 97» Flr/trlh, CD. 570; looj FU/frhl. CD. 
i»9S; iwt in D.; la c. Flavtl; 13 c. FI-irtH; 14 c, 
FUatU. FIoTtl, FU/cri. Flryfor4\ 15 c. Flatull (K=r); 
16 c. Flyfr-i, Fliferd. Fh/ord Fliv,U (ihfce lime*) ; 17 c. 
FUforik, Fl'/~rd, FlxM. Flyrord. FIj/ord FlnxU (fre- 
qtientlT) ; 1 ■< c. Flaford, Fly/'-rd Flarill. The formi »h-nr 
ibu ' Fla»eU ' tnd ' Flrford ' Ix.jh rcprc^rnt the A. S. form*, 
and are pleonasms Id the 16 c., beinj:; e^n'tcnily j<iiizled 
by the Tarring fonn*, the ictitie* onile ihe two common 
ones — hence t>ie -loc'Ie name Mv.h one mraninfr. Hut the 
charten of 930, 97*, an-J looi are on!/ hie oj >«, and 
their fbnna, ai «r.:ien. tue do n-i'ining in A. S. The 
prefixes look like a p. n. c'ir.in'-nf.ir.z Fitd- {v. Fli'Kxjry), 
and the tenci-ula maj r-^-irvrr.: A. ^ /'rd fr). v.), IjM it ii 
'gneaa,' and ie U-r f,r-T:i ff-j not t^^'f'- Na-I'- i- 4.';S. 
txjt: 'IifrjT-r,...fc..--; AVTU-;-hj-a!'-i'nalr.irr,<-of 
Fljfford, frrim '^j: 'j-r^.k ■■- '-, f ^h roir^e 1/* Gnf-"-.!! 
PlT^Ord.' 4« id/:-^.-? T.i.-.-. '.-,■ -, .» ,r'.r.r »• ' (■ v'^rfd 
FtaveD'vas w wr-vs r»-, i,- •,— ■; v-i,-» v^ 

' Fiddle- -:. ». 

Fodftor, h^ ( -n. ::-v ■/ :'.-,^,..^.,^__ 

1300 /;>.W7 TV --—, -o-.t V, ,n A. 
not Fccorjed -rx r.' -.-* - t a;* '.-.-r -J f 
DBtte. I Kadi ?V.;i v.-.r.-3'. W-*- J 
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Pord, a common terminal, from A. S./ord, a road or 
passage through a stream, irrespective of its size. In A. S. 
charters a road to a man's house which crosses a rivulet is 
frequently called So-and-So's * ford.' 

Foreign, v. Borough. 

Porhilli h., Porhill Ash, and Forhill Farm, in Kings- 
norton (S. of). The prefix is probably ^ore — 'in front of 
{v, Fairfield), but without early forms the construction can 
only be guess. 

Fossway (The), Roman road from Exeter to Lincoln, via 
Bath, Cirencester, Moreton-Henmarsh, High Cross, Leicester, 
and Newark, is mentioned in numerous A. S. charters as 
J^os and Foss. These words are not generally admitted 
into A. S. dictionaries, though repeatedly found in charters 
in connexion with this road; they were borrowed from 
L. /bssa. The road was probably so named in allusion to 
the fosses or ditches on the sides, as customary in Roman 
ways. 

Four Shire Stone, i|^ m. E. of Moreton-Henmarsh, 
marking the bounds of the counties of Worcester, Gloucester, 
Warwick, and Oxford. The locality is mentioned in C. S. 
1238, a. 969 (translated), 'From Gild beorh along Salt Street 
to the stone, from the stone to the second stone, thence also 
to the third stone, and to the fourth stone.* There is now 
only a modem four-sided pillar, nine feet high, marking the 
boundary. Gildbeorh (now I think unknown) is recorded in 
D. as Ildeberga ; the / arises, as elsewhere in D., from the 
absorption of the semi-vowel y^ represented by the G, into 
the following vowel. About 1 100 it is mentioned as Gildene 
beorh, and as the scene of a ' gemot ' and court of the four 
shires. 

Four Stones (The), on Clent Hills. These are said to 
have been set up by George, Lord Lyttelton, before < 7 73, in 
imitation of a Druidical monument. They came out of a 
quarry in Hagley Park (Amphlett's Hist, of Clent, 164). 
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Fozoote, h., in Oldswinford. 1275 Foxcote^ S. R. — Fox 
cot. Cote is here used in the sense of cover or hole; cp. 
Sheep-cote. It is a common name often appearing as Foscott. 
Fox was not an A. S. p. n. It became a family name in the 
13 c.> originally a nickname. 

Fox Hollies, f., in Yardley. 1275 Adam atie Holier \ 
1327 Riclfi de Holies y S. R. Holies is a M. £. pi. form of 
* holly.' ' Fox ' seems to be a modern addition. 

Fox Lydiate, h., 2 m. W. of Redditch. 1300 *and thence 
to Fox huntley yates, and along Fox huntwey^ commonly called 
Rugwey, to Smethhedley' (Per. of Feckenham Forest); 1377 
Foxhunt Ledegate. A. S. hlidgeat^ M. £• lidyate^ lidgget^ and 
other forms, are common in pi. names, and mean a back gate, 
a gate set up between meadow or pasture and plough land, 
or across a highway to keep in cattle. The meaning here is 
' the Fox-hunters' gate/ 

Franohe, h., i m. NW. of Kidderminster. D. Frenesse 
(berewick of Kidderminster) ; 1275 Frenes^ Freynes (2), S. R. 
This is a curious case. The name is O. Y./resne^ ash* 
tree. The D. scribe (probably a Norman) apparently knew 
what he was writing, for -esse is the D. representative of 
A. S. (Bsce, an ash (tree), and he therefore writes the name 
both in N. F. and A. S. to the best of his lights. The 
forms of 1275 are correct, but in the plural (ashes). In 
^e S. R. of X346 a Peter de Franche is assessed for lands 
near Bromsgrove, so it would seem the present form of the 
name became settled between 1275 and 1346. 

Frankley, 6 m. N£. of Bromsgrove. D. Franchlie 
(ch^ k)\ 12 c. Frankle^ Franckleye^ Frankeleg. Franca was 
an A. S. p. n., gen. Francan^ probably derived, originally, 
from the national name of the Franks, who, it is supposed, 
derived it from their national weapon, A. S./ranca, 3. javelin. 
The gen. an is represented by the e of the 12 c. Franke-, 
and the D. form should, correctly, have been Francheh'e. The 
meaning is Franca's lea (v. Ley). 

F 
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Frisland, h., i m. £. of Tibberton ; Frieze Wood, in 
Madresfield. /Vij-, Frieze represent ^rg^. The r has a 
tendency to shift, sometimes preceding, sometimes following 
the vowel. The meaning is land productive of furze or 
gorse. The name is generally found on the outskirts of 
old commons. 

Erith Farm, in Kyre Magna ; Frith Common, in Lind- 
ridge. M. 'E, frith, a wood — Wood farm. 

Frog Mill, Frog Mill Farm, in Frankley. 1373 Frogge- 
mulle (mill), Lyt. Ch. ; Frog Mill, in Inkberrow ; Frogs- 
marsh, in Pendock. Frog- plays a conspicuous part in 
pi. names ; Frog Mill, Froghall, Frogden (valley), Froggatt 
{^yaiey road), Frogwell, Frogpool, Frognall, Frogham, Frog- 
more, are common names. It is beyond doubt that A. S. 
frogga^ a frog, is referred to; but it is curious that our 
forefathers should take so much notice of an unlovable 
little creature as to name numerous localities after him (z'. 
Froxmore). 

Froxmore Court, Froxmore Farm, in Crowle. 1275 
Froxmere, S. R. ; 1327 Froxemere^ S. R. A. S, /rox and 
froggdj both meaning a frog, and merei a pool, give us Frog 
pool. V, Frog Mill, ante. 

Furlong is a common word in pi. names. It is A. S. 

/urlang, compound of furh lang — furrow long, the length of 

a furrow in the common fields. It implies no specific 

quantity, and would be large or small according to the area 

of parallel ploughing. 



Gannow Wood, Gaunow Farm (moated), ancient estate 
in Inkberrow. 14 and 15 c. Gannowe. In mediaeval records 
this appears as a ' manor/ It is not in D., and must there- 
fore have become manorial after 1086 and before 1290, 
when the statute of * Quia Emptores ' was passed to prevent 
the creation of new manors. There is (or was in 1343) an 
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estate called •Gar,:.-»c' in H Ime l.icy, H* r*- •> ^lO:^ a\\ 
there is z • Gannon * m W alVj. NK. I-a-. ..J. I ca: r. < 
interp-ret it. 

Gennen Vim^ in N<nKf.e:i. Thon.a* > (;%nhr i: i 
At'am le Gjnnur wtre L\.r.e in N rhf • ! ! ;n 127;, ^S K.^, 
and J. dv/nnrrs was 1:\ rp t^ ere in W'C^ -S. R . r;iT*r 
is an ajhttic ftrm fif M. E. en^i\fi*Mr — e' . :• » r . »• i r.c w!.i» 
manages entires of war. 

Gig Mill, h., in Stourliri *^e. 'Gig* is thr na h:.r ».y 
which the sha? or nap ;s ra:vd uf»on T.ar.lr** ji.d 1 :hrr 
cloth. Gi;^ M;ll is cor, monly apj I nl to tlw Lu !.^n^ in 
which the machine is wr>rked. 

Gilbertstone» mansion ai»d proui. 1$ m Var '! y, hvs on 
tlie l)Oundary of 1\mC countits of Won rs.Tr a:.* Warvw. k. 
There is an anci'. r.t * - r.e here markinf? the U .un '.*:> . Adam 
Gilbert, two Rar.u*; h Gilberts and Rrl.ert (i:!»rt wrre 
living in Yardlej in i»75. S. R. C:\yrn is <.r.I\ a f^rm of 
the A. S. p. n. Gi::!f'rh/—>r.gh* (or cKeTfuI) h sM-e. 

Gladder Brook, in Rx.k. 1275. ijjj. 1340 Gl JJre. 
Not, I think, an A. S. wo- i ; p' rhi; s \V. 

GlaMbftinptOQ, h^ in A<:>v. I), /'///v I rann^t 
translite ^.V,v. or r.ikc ar.T u*^fu! nu^^." -^'i'.n nJout it. 
Hamtun^ hccce tr.in, s^em* to have Nrn .1 ' V 1 to \\,'^ 
name af'er t>.e C'^n-;--*^:- 

GladflB, trc-ci, in '.Vi- V,n. 97^ Glr i^n. (\ J) 6ig. 
A. S. glad€n€ 13 ^' -- *- ^ "■ •• 5-v<»-: * .r <, r'-* I • '-i* ^ ;'»• .^•' or!h- 
ToEcr omi's 'he w:ri ; ?ut I tK -.k ^-v-^^t :< »':./, ir.d 
that the E. D. D, a -ru in r-r f. r -7 G* ^^.' , <, i !.;. n, a< 
'coarse marsh rrass ht:Ir:*h»*«. •*«'*»-:a!*y -h^ .•-»« ^r r^ d- 
mace and the >-«er viin^h ': •}.*»'4* ; 'in's t.*- - .•• ^.,11- ^} * \ 
on some part "/ r.^ <irr'»'tm. 

Gljneh Brook, nns :r.M !.*•-. -l.-.n r\r-T )< r-* a^,^ 
GUnca. Glincm^, C S. rrco 10 -. C>n/- -,'.''; ,1^.. 
972 GUndnc^, C. 5, 1:^3. 7 e y.rvr^ \y «- •■ ^ \ ^ 
but I cannot make ir^ :. rr "/ h<Tfl. 

71 
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Golafers, an ancient estate in Eckington; belonged to 
the ' Golafers/ a 1 4 c. landowning family here, progenitors 
of the Russells of Strensham (Nash, ii. 180). 

Qoldioote (Lower), Qoldicote (Upper), in Alder- 
minster. 1275 Caldtco/e, S. R. = Cold cot (A. S. cb/ 
Caldan cote). Initial G and C frequently interchange {v, 
Calcott). 

Goosehill Qreen (Upper and Lower), Qoosehill 
Farms, Qoosehill Wood, in Hanbury. 'Above Goshull 
lay a common, free for all men of the country, whether 
bond or free, for their cattle, &c., as appears by the 
Bishops' register * (Nash, i. 549). M. E. Goshull = Goose 
hill. 

Gtorse Hill, in Bromsgrove (ij m. NE. of). 1275 Gorst- 
hale (2), S. R. Gorst is a M. E. form of garse; here 
I translate hale as ' meadow land ' {v. Hale) = Gorsey 
meadow. 

Gospel Farm, in Yardley, lies on the boundary of 
Yardley and Solihull, and of the counties of Warwick and 
Worcester; — a place where the Gospel was read on per- 
ambulations. Cp. Pulpit Oak, in Berrington, and many 
* Gospel Oaks.' 

Grafton Flyford, 7 m. E. of Worcester. 884 Graftune, 
C. S. 552; 972 Grqftune, C. S. 1281; D. Garstone (an 
evident mistake); 1275 Graf tone ^ S. R.; 14 c. Grafton tub 
Flavell V. Grafton Manor, and Flavell Flyford. 

Grafton Manor, 2 m. SW. of Bromsgrove. D. Graslone; 
1275 Grafton^ S. R. The s in the D. form is a mistake for 
fy those letters in A. N. being so much alike as to be 
frequently mistaken (z/. Cofton Hacket). This is 'Grove- 
town,' A. S. grdftun (z;. Ton). 

Grange (The), f., in Kingsnorton (i m. SW. of). 
c. 1540 The Graunge; belonged to the Abbey of Bordesley. 
This word was introduced to our language about 1300 
from the French graunge. It meant originally a granary. 
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a goblin, and Coverdale's Bible, 1535, uses the word in that 
sense.) 

Guarlford, h., in Great Malvern. 1275 Garleford (2), 
S. R.; 1288 Garle/orde. I cannot interpret Garle- or 
Guarl') both forms are corrupt. For the terminal r. 
Ford. 

Guxnborn Farm, in Grimley. A. S. p. n. Gumbeorn {guma, 
a man ; beorn^ a warrior). The name appears in the S. R. 
of 1275 in Hallow and other places, and in 1327 in Wamdon, 
as Gumbern and Gumbarn, 

Gyting, a stream in Cutsdean, giving name to Temple 
Guiting. 974 Gyitncges cewylme, Gytinc, Gy tinges y C. S. 
1299, Hem. 348. A. S. gyte, *a pouring out, flood/ 
geotan^ to pour out, flood, are probably the root ; cBwylme, 
spring. 

Habberley, h., \\ m. W. of Kidderminster. D. Har- 
burgeleu A. S. fem. p. n. Hereburh^ gen. Hereburge — Here- 
burh's lea {p. Ley)- 

Hadsor, i^ m. S. £. of Droitwich. 11 c. Headdes of re, 
Hem. 263; D. Hadesore\ 1275 HaddesoDere, S. R. A. S. 
p. n. Headd and bfer^ a border, bank, used in connexion with 
a p. n., in the sense of * property,' * belonging to.' 

Hagley, 3 m. S. of Stourbridge. D. Hagekia\ 12 c. 
Hageleg] 13 c. Haggaley, HaggeUy. Hag is an O. N. word 
meaning an enclosure, a wooded enclosure ; v. H. E. D. j. 
Hag, sb} This may be read * the wooded enclosure on or 
near the lea* iv. Ley). There seems to have been some 
Norse settlement or influence in this locality ; v, Clent, which 
adjoins, and is also Norse. 

Hailstone Farm, in Blockley. A. S. hagol-stdn {g =y), 
hailstone. Our ancestors probably supposed erratic boulders 
to be meteoric. Cp. Hailstone f., in Rowley Regis, Stafford- 
shire. 

Halac, an unrecognized D. manor in Doddingtree Hundred. 
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1 2 c. Halac (Hist, of Worceatersh., L 329 b). I think it laj 
near Rock. 

Hale. This common terminal is asaally treated as a 
form of A. S. heaUj a hall, or principal dwelling ; bot it 
seems also to be a form of A. S. healh, Mercian halh, dat. 
heale, Mercian kaU, which Bosworth^Toller gives as 'a 
word of doobtfnl meaning'; bat it ;^pears to be used in 
A. S. charters in the sense of meadow or pasture kuuL 
KemUe (C. D.) always construes it ' hall ' ; but it is clear 
that manj pL names now ending in ' hale ' or ' hall ' re^ to 
meadow land RisckaU, now Ruahall, cannot mean a hall 
built of ru^s; it is more likely to mean * rushy meadow 
or pastm-e ' ; Feamhealcu caimot mean Fern halls, but may 
reasonably be read ^&ijij meadows,' and Hdthhalan is 
more likely to mean ' heathy meadows ' than ' heath halls.' 
Mr. Henry Bradley (one of die Editors of the H, £, D,) 
writes : * The word hudk seems co mean waterside pasture. 
It is a frequent element in local names, though it has almost 
escaped recognition by etymologists, as the names in which 
it occurs are usuaEy re&rred ro haU or kUl! Places now 
named Hallocgiiton, Houghton, Halton, and like fi>rms, 
when traced to A* S. roots z^yztsetx an ot\srsaX Healhtun, 
In the absence of evidence or x^fercnce to the contrary 
I ccmstrue kaU as ' hail ' Prdte^tsor Skeat 9ay.i : ^ A special 
application of it (haU) was a nook of land at \xjt bend 
of a JV9^. or a piece of foe a^liivial lar^; hence a .%i*«eitcred 
' (^Place-Names of Hen:crl^r.ire, 29; ; ar**! 'tLsewhere ; 

lense a nock, receii retrea;^ comer, covert, -fee , Bat 

I do not ocject u> Bcadley'i exp.iai:a*^n of ** waUrzi(U paamre*" 
I think chat is jnst it — a nook or eixiosure bet v 'ten a hver 
and a hill, which wouai weu ierve for ^vUire, i: it i:^: zra^s 
on XL I ic not rhir.k haU can w^u .'>e '* ha.i " ; because hall 
bos tsao r^, b-ciii e-.^er.^^aJ/ 

Omtgfn.\ rii6 H ilt.ir.-iccn, \ ij-fi /^.*€i;-6a'^« ; .a:er Hju^^ 
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and Halesowm, Hale or Hales is a pi. fonn of A. S. healk, 
which A. S. dictionaries translate a ' comer/ Kemble a ' hall/ 
and Bosworth-Toller ' a word of doubtful meaning ' ; but its 
frequent use in charters is in the sense of meadow or pasture 
land. Halas is a dat. pi. form of the word. Hale, Hales, 
Hailes, are names borne by more than a score places in 
England; we have also Sheriff Hales, Drayton in Hales, 
Betton in Hales, and similar forms too numerous to mention. 
In the Worcestershire Subsidy Rolls for 1275 and 1327 
there are over thirty names recorded as -de la Hale, -en la 
HaUf -atte HaU^ -in the Hale, all meaning ' in the meadows ' ; 
but ' meadow ' or ' leasow/ though common M. E. words, are 
not once used in the Rolls. I therefore translate Hales as 
* meadows,' and this accords with the situation of the manor. 
There is an old estate here called 'The Leasowes' (A. S. 
l(Bsu\ only another word for low-lying meadow land. The 
terminal ^owen was attached in consequence of the marriage, 
in ii74i of Emma, sister of Henry H, to David ap Owen, 
Prince of North Wales. Hales then belonged to the Crown ; 
Henry gave it to his sister in frankmarriage, and she was 
succeeded by her son Owen. 

Hall QreezLi in Yardley, probably takes its name from 
Broom Hall (q. v.) which adjoins. 

Hallow, 3 m. NW. of Worcester. 816 Heallingan, 
Halhegan^ Hal hagan, Halheogan, C. S. 356; 963 Hallege^ 
C. S. mo and 1135; D. Halhegati] 1275 Hallauwe^ S. R. 
This manor was given by Coenwulf, king of the Mercians, 
to the Bishop of Worcester in 816; but many of these 
'grants' are mere confirmations of title, and the bishop 
may have held it long before. The forms are early, but 
conflicting. The prefixes probably represent A. S. heaU^ 
a hall or palace (possibly of the bishop), but the ter- 
minals cannot be reconciled. The name is unique. The 
charter of 816 mentions a 'Salt street* and a 'Portway' 
here. 
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Tlus cccTson tern. sal 3 »g»"t l^r.\^l ^•.rs 
A. S. AiH, bome, a &m^Z^r.z ; but ttar.j pLurt & •» en 'irj: 
ia itfw dcrire thai part cf ±«r rj7r.<e frjrs ,\. 5 Lr^«^ 
komm, rrten; ic meoiif- w ■ r. Hosi. iV 

Haa,^. This naicie i$ crr.nicc ▼ a;^- 1:.*! in \V;':r>:r^}..re 
and GloQCcsCenhire xo Iin«f oc ±« s: '<5 cf Srvrn:. Ten^e. aci 
Avon liable to flood. Tbe A. S. fcrtcs ar« k. mn ar. i 4x^«i. 
These 'hams' axe general> m b^nis of the r.^er, ar. i 
it is probable that the^ bee is ha%e scxe cocncxion 
with the name, oar word kim (:be d:vb and buttock 
collectively) having similar c!J forms, orginallr meaning 
'crooked'; v. H. E. D. s. Ham, si} and st} There is 
a tract of land, 3 m. NW. of Bingham in Notts, on a bend 
of tbc Trent, called • The Hams.' 

Ham Cutle, in Cl:f:on-on-Teme. D. Hamme\ 133a 
Hamwu Cas/li; later Hommi. Howu, Hamnu, Is situated on 
Teme side in a bend of tbe river. V. Ham, b. 

Ham Court, a m. S. of Upton*on-Sevem, on Severn side, 
and at a bend of the river. Fl Ham, b. 

Ham Ghreon, h., i^ m. N. of Feckenbam. 1332 Homt, 
S. R. Ham is here used in the sense of riverside meadow 
land (r. Ham, b). This place is on a substantial stream. 

Hampatall 'Ferry, in Hartleburj. HzmpsUad is a common 
name, but HamsiaU comparatively rare ; cp. Hamstall Rid* 
ware, Staffs., and Hamstalls, on Severn, 2 m. S£. of Newnham. 
A. S. Aim, home ; sUaii, place, stead, stall (for cattle), also 
'fishing ground.' Being on Severn the word is perhaps 
used in the last sense. Severn runs straight here, so that 
Ifam'' is not to be read in the sense of Ham, b, 

Hamilton, i m. SW. of Evesham. 714 Hanhm, C. S. 
130; 780 Heantum, C. S. 235; Heamtun, and HarUam^ 10 
and lie; D. Hantun, In A. S. this would appear, correctly, 
as (Rt Hianhme^ i. e. High town (9. Ton). Many liamptons 
have been originally Hiantiin, D. always writes Han* for 
Hean-] hence the tendency to 'Hamton/ 
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Hampton Lovet, i^ m. NW. of Droitwich. 714 Ham- 
iona juxta Wiccium (Hamtum near (Droit )wich), C. S. 134; 
781 Homtune^ C. S. 239, 241 ; 817 Hamiutii C. S. 360, 361 ; 
D. Hamtum, This is a plain case Of an original Hamiun 
= home town (z;. Ham, and Ton). The p is excrescent, the 
eifect of accent falling on the m, 

Hamton. The number of -hamtons, with a prefix, in 
Ombersley and Astley is remarkable. The following sur- 
vive: — Brookhampton, Comhampton, Dunhampton, Glass- 
hampton, Hillhampton, Northampton, Oakhampton, Sol- 
hampton, Sytchampton, Uphampton, Woodhampton, Yar- 
hampton; and the following have disappeared from the 
maps: Oleshampton (1275 S. R.), Poughamton in Hartle- 
bury (1275 S. R.), Sardhamton and Sevehamton in Asdey 
(1275 S. R.), and Herhampton in Ombersley {1275 
S. R.). It looks as if hamton had come to mean a farm- 
stead, for the places named above could have been only 
farms. 

Hanbury, 4 m. E. of Droitwich. 691 Heanburg, C. S. 

75 > 757 Heanburh^ Hanhiri^ C. S. 220; 796 Heanbyrig^ 
C. S. 272 ; 831 Heanhyrig {g =^y\ C. S. 416 : this charter 
refers to a monastery here; D. Hambyrie\ 1275 Hambury^ 
S. R. Plainly High Burh («/. Bury), A. S. at Hean byrig 
(dat.). 

Hanger-, Hunger-, Hungry Hill. £xs. Hanging 
Wood, near Tenbury, Hanging Grove, in Hanley Child 
(both on hillsides sloping to a stream) ; Alderhanger Farm, 
Alderhanger Wood, in Besley ; Hunger Hill, Henley in 
Arden ; Hungry Hill, near Stourbridge; Honger Grove, 
in Puddleston; Hungry Hill, in Cleobury Mortimer. A. S. 
hangra, a hanging wood, i. e. a wood growing on a hillside. 
Most of our A. S. dictionaries are wrong on this word, for 
lack of observation ; aspen-hangra^ ihorn-hangra^ hash-hangra^ 
Oakhanger, Timberhanger, have obvious meanings. The 
subject is fully dealt with in *Anecdota Oxoniensia,' Early 
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Charters, 134. Hunger-, Hungry-, Hungary-, are 'interpre- 
tative corruptions.* Cp. Lightwoods. 

Hangman's Hill, on Malvern Hills, near the Herefordshire 
Beacon. The road leading to this is called Hangman's Lane. 
It denotes the locality where the gallows formerly stood 
pertaining to the Forest of Malvern (Nash, i. 557). All 
offences committed within a forest, whether against the forest 
laws or the common law, were triable by the forest courts, 
and a gallows was therefore appurtenant. The Courts were 
held at Hanley Castle. The forest laws were severe, but 
very mercifully executed. I do not believe that any man 
ever lost life or limb for any offence against them. Every 
judgement I have met with has been a fine, often followed by 
' but he is pardoned because he is poor,' or ' because he is 
a minstrel,' or ' at the intercession of the bishop,* &c. The 
gallows would be for common law offenders. Historians 
write glibly of men's lives being taken for killing the king's 
deer, but they never give us a reference to authority. Every 
schoolboy is taught how the Conqueror destroyed churches 
and villages to form the New Forest; but they are all 
recorded in Domesday, and all exist to this hour. William 
was too good a churchman, and too wise, to do such things. 

Hanley Castle, 2 m. NW. of Upton-on-Severn. D. 
Hanlie^ HanUge\ 1275 Hanley, S. R. There was a mediaeval 
casde here, of which no traces remain, except the site. The 
Assizes were held here in 12 12, and the Courts for the 
Forest of Malvern were also regularly held at Hanley. It 
is A. S. cBt Hian Uage (dat.) {g = j^) — High lea (». Ley). 

Hanley William or Upper Hanley, Hanley Child or 
Kether Hanley, 5 m. SE. of Tenbury. 817 Heanley, C. S. 
360, 361; D. HanUge\ 1275 ChildrehanU, HanUe Wyilame; 
1332 ChyMerne-HmUy, S. R. In pure A. S. this would be 
Hian Uage (dat.)— High lea (p. Ley). ' William ' and 'Child * 
are M. £. additions to distinguish these places from other 
Hanleys ; ' William ' is probably the one rated in the S. R. 
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of 1 275 ; ' Child ' perhaps means a person of that name, but 
Chtldre and Chylderne are gen. plural forms, meaning *of 
children/ i.e. * of young men/ so it is doubtful. * Child ' was 
formerly applied to young men of gentle birth, as a kind of 
title — generally in poetry. 

Harberrow, h., in Hagley, 3J m. NE. of Kidderminster. 

12 c. Hardberwe] 13 c. Herdeberue; 1275 Herdeberewe^ 
S. R. The forms represent an A. S. hierdan-beorge^ the 
herdsman's hill or burial mound (z>. Barrow). Berewe is a 
M. E. form of beorge^ and er was pronounced ar. V. Hard- 
wick. 

Harcomb Wood, in Evenlode, lies on the bounds of 
Evenlode and Adlestrop, and of the counties of Worcester 
and Gloucester. A. S. Hdr-cumb^ boundary valley (t^. Hoar- 
stone and Combe). 

Haroonrt (High) Farm, in Clent, stands on the old county 
boundary of Worcestershire and Salop, and on the boundary 
of Clent and Halesowen. The terminal is corrupt, ' court ' 
being a M. £. word derived from the French, and the prefix 
A. S. ; it is more likely to have been cote^ a cottage (p. Badge 
Court). Har^ means * boundary ' (p. Hoarstone). 

Hardwiek, h., in Breedon. 14 c. Herdwyke ; 1327 Herde- 
wykcy S. R. — *the herdsman's dwelling'; v. Hardwick,/(?j/. 

Hardwiok Green, Hardwick Court, in Eldersfield (i^ 
m. N£. of); Hardwick.Hayes in Eldersfield (i^ m. E. of). 

13 c. Thos. de Mare holds Hordewyke of the Honor of 
Gloucester ; the Prior of Lyra holds Herdewyk^ Hab. 208. 
A. S. Hierdanwic^ M. E. Herdewyke, the herdsman's dwelling 
{v. Wich). There are about thirty * Hardwicks ' recorded in 
Cassell's Gazetteer, and many are omitted, being only solitary 
dwellings. The name was sometimes applied to describe 
a district in charge of a herdsman. F. Harberrow. 

Harpley, h., in Lower Sapey. 1275 Arpeley^ Harpele^ 
1332 Harpel^Cy S. R. The forms are late, and, being M. E., 
it is difficult to decide on the exact earlier forms, but the root 
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is clearly iii A. S. hearpe, a harp, or hearpere^ a harper = the 
harp lea, or the harper's lea. One might well imagine a p. n. 
Harpa^ or Hearpa, but no such name is recorded in A. S., 
though ' Harper ' is now common enough. Cp. Harpenden 
and Harpsfield (Herts), Harpsden (Oxon.), Harpford (Devon), 
Harpley (Norfolk), Harpswell (Line), and Harptree (Som.). 

Harridge, h., in Redmarley (i^ m. SW. of). 1275 
^orerugge, S. R. A. S. Hdr-hricg^ M. E. Har (or Hori) 
rugge, boundary ridge (z^. Hoarstone). This h. lies on the 
boundary between Worcester and Hereford shires. 

Hartell or Hartle, h., in Bellbroughton {\ m. £. of). 
13 c. Herihulle^ 1275 HerthulU, S. R. A. S. Heori-hyll, 
M. E. Herihulle, * the hill of the hart * (male red deer). 

Hartlebnry, 4 m. S. of Kidderminster. 817 Heortla- 
fy^^gi C. S. 360, 361; ^%o Heortldbyrigy C. D. 627; 985 
Heortlanbyrigy C. D. 653; D. Hturtherie\ 12 c. HeriUbery\ 
13 c. HertUhuru The terminal is clearly A. S, burh (dat. 
lyrig\ an enclosed or fortified place (». Bury). With that 
terminal the rule is that the prefix is a p. n., unless it is 
descriptive of the situation, or the name of a river upon 
which the 'burh' stood. I therefore incline to treat the 
prefix as an unrecorded p. n., Heortla (gen. Hforilan), 
Heortla's ' burh ' ; but it is open to the objection that there 
is no evidence of such a name. On the other hand, Heortla 
or Heorih is not otherwise to be found in A. S. Harford, 
a h. 4 m. N. of Northleach, was lorotlaford (= Heorotlaford) 
in 779, C. S. 230, and Hartlepool, in Durham, was Heorot ea 
(ea, a stream) in the 7th c. (Beda). Harford certainly, and 
Hardepool probably, have a similar prefix-root to Hartle- 
bury. 

Harvington, h., in Chaddesley Corbett. 1275 Ifere^ 
wtnfon, S. R. ; 1340 Herwynion; 14 c. Herwyntone, fre- 
quendy. Probably A. S. p. n. Herewine^ Herewine's town. 
V, Ton, and Harvington, post. 

Harvington, h., 3I m. N. of Evesham. 709 Here/or dtune^ 
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C. D. 1368 ; 799 Hereford, C. S. 295 ; 802 Hereforde, 

C. S. 307; 963 Herefordtun juxta Avene, C. S. mo; 

D. Herferthun\ 1275 Her/or tone, A. S. Here-ford-turiy the 
town of the ford of the army (z;. Ton). The ford would 
probably be on the Avon, hard by the village. Hereford 
(city) has the same meaning, Harvington, ante, quite 
another. 

HaBbnry, h., in Halesowen. 13 and 14 c, frequently, 
Haselhuru A. S. hcBsel beorh, the hazel hill. 

Haselor, f., in Cropthorne ; Haselor (Upper and Lower) 
farms, in Charlton. Haselor is a fairly common name. 
The A. S. form is always found to have been hcBselo/re, 
M. E. haseloure^ haselovere, the hazel bank. 

Hatfield, h., in Norton by Kempsey (i m. S. of). 1275 
Hathfeld, S. R. A. S. -^^/>^/^— heath field (t;. Field). 
A medial th commonly becomes /. We have numerous 
Hatfields, and all I have traced have a similar root * Hatton' 
(A. S. hcBthtun) is also a common name^ meaning Heath 
town. 

Hannch Farm, in Northfield. Haunch, Hanch, is a fre- 
quent name for fields and occasionally for farms, arising from 
their shape. Hanch is the old form. 

Hawford, h., in North Claines, on Severn, at its con- 
fluence with Sal warp. The prefix may be a M. E. form of 
A. S, haga, an enclosed place. In some localities * haw ' 
(representing hagd) means a * timber wharf,' but I have tiot 
met with any such use of the word in Worcestershire ; it is 
not unlikely to be the meaning here, as the demand for wood 
for the salt-works at Droitwich was formerly very great, and 
Hawford would be a near point for landing or delivery up 
the Salwarp. For the terminal ». Ford. 

Hawksley, h., Hawksley Hall, Hawksley Mill and 
Farm (moated), in Kingsnorton (i \ m. SW. of). 1275 Haucks- 
lowe, S. R. ; 16 c. Habington spells it Haukeslowe\ it then 
belonged to the Middlemores of Edgbaston ; 1332 Hawhlow, 
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S. R. Thft-- yf two Hiwk':.-y» U-e. 1 m. i;j';, H. .k-t.-v 
MID and Fann being in Honi.fi. M. lU-k^lry UiV. in K^r.ps- 
Donnn. The tcrrr lul i< clc4ily hw, a buT^I m .linj 
(r. Low). A. S. Afl/'«-. M. E. Ajk.*/, it.. 11.* a hawk f ', m-.-tly 
widflj ap[.lil■^ 10 rfiumal prr.Utorr l.ir.l-^. Tl"- literal 
mn^lation ii'IIawk't burial mnuml,' ar.d //>tu^ af:rr :hc 
Conquest (not befori;) was a p. n. I think it rr.n-r lik'-lj 
thai a p. n. is here nyTcun.ed than a binl. It <tr.u! I not 
follow that 'Hawk' wai buried there (shcse mnutiils are 
prehislorir^ : he mirht hive lived h^ird by, or 1! ■ ir. iii: I 
may have been a boumlary mark (i» wn comm'.!i) to hii 
property. 

Hawh (The), h., in HaWoven. This is \. S. i-r^^am 
{dal. of i.Jg'i\ M. E. Atfuv, an endured or fence. !-in j.lace ; 
the n has come down from Sjxon limfs The Ma^iie. in 
Holland, has a similar root and meanirg in Dutch, the French 
calling it Jji Have. 

Hay, a common preRx and terminal, is from A. S. A'-e 
(g=y\ meaning (i) an encli>Md place, (2) a locality known 
by defined bounds, but not enclosed. Forcits were usually 
divided into hays for administrative purposes. In M.E. Hrgt 
becomes heye, heii, haie, hayt, hay, and similar forms. Ii is 
allied to A. S. kaga, M. £. hmiy, haghe, hawt. which aUo 
means an enclosure, and is somcliines applied to burc^irp 
tenements in towns. 

Hft^den Way. The Icknicld Street between Si 
and Alcesler is so marked oti the O. M., i in., 1831. I 
of no authority for the name, or its meaning. 

Hay Hilla. Hay Hall, in Yardley (on the Cole : 
1337 RobL m Iht Hay, S. R. V. Hay. 

Hay Wood, on Ankcrdine, in Martley. 1375 I 
it Hayt. S. R. Hayt is a M. E. word meaning an end 
a fenced-in place; r. H. E. D. *. Hay, ih} 

Hailodene Qrove, in Redmarley. 1356 Hattlden. 
heettl, the hazel, and dmu, vale— the hazel vale. 
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Hazlewell Hall, ancient estate in Kingsnorton (2 m. N£. 
of). 16 c. ffasekuell; A. S. Vessel, the hazel, and wielif 
M. £. well, 2L spring — the hazel spring. 

Headless Cross, h., i m. S. of Redditch, stands at the 
junction of the old road from London to Shrewsbury (via 
Stratford, Bromsgrove, and Kidderminster), with the Ridge- 
way, which here forms the boundary between the shires of 
Worcester and Warwick. This is just the locality where 
a cross would be erected in old times, and Headless Cross 
means a cross without a head, or a cross which had lost its 
head. The name is not uncommon. There was a Headless 
Cross in Nottingham in the 13 and 14 c, and cp. ' Headless- 
cross ' in N. Lanarkshire ; but early forms are lacking, and 
all I have met with favour the construction of ' Headley's 
Cross.* Ogilby's Book of the Roads, 1675, marks it * Hedleys 
Cross,' at iii m. 7 f. from London, and Taylors Map of 
Worcestershire, 1772, writes it *Headley's Cross.' A family 
ofde Hedleye were certainly settled in the locality. In 1275 
William de HedUy was assessed to the Subsidy, sub Broms- 
grove and Kingsnorton. In 1294 Simon de Hedleye served 
on a jury relating to Feckenham Forest, and Stephen de 
Hedley was assessed to the Subsidy in 1332, sub Bromsgrove 
and Kingsnorton. Roger * de Hedleye ' was living in Tarde- 
bigg (which comprised Headless Cross), and was assessed 
to the subsidy of 1327. The evidence is therefore over- 
whelming that this is Hedley's, not Headless Cross, and 
' Cross ' probably referred to the cross roads and a finger- 
post. These old guide-posts were commonly known as 
' Cross o' th' hand.' Crabs Cross (q. v.) is on the same roads, 
a mile S. V. Headley Heath, post^ and Cross in Hand, anie, 

Headley Heath, in Kingsnorton (i^ m. S£. of). 849 
HcBihlege, C. S. 455 — Heath lea {v. Ley). It had changed its 
name to Hedleye by 1275, a family of * de Hedleye' then 
living here, S. R. ; a medial ih generally becomes ^ or / in 
M.E. V. Headless Cross. 
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Heathy Mill, i ^ m. SE. of Kidderminster, on a tributary 
of the Stour. 1275 Hetheye, S. R. ; 1327 Hetheye^ Heiheie, 
S. R.; 1346 Hetheghe^ S. R. ; 16 c. Hethey (mill), belonged 
to Bordesley Abbey. A. S. h(Bth, heath, and ig^ teg, eg 
{g silent), ill, E. ete, eye, an island — Heath island. The 
word was formerly applied to a place wholly or partially 
surrounded by water, or to an elevation in a marsh. This 
place lies in a watery locality ; v. Ey. 

Heightington, h., in Rock, 3 m. W. of Stourport ; no 
forms. Height' is a difficulty I cannot solve ; for the rest 
V, Ing and Ton ; cp. Heighton in Sussex, and Heightington 
in Lincolnshire. 

Hen Brook, in Stoke Prior and Upton Warren. 770 
Hem brocy C. S. 204 (in thj^ charter the junction between 
Hens broc and Salwarpe is called myihan ; v. Mitton), Hen 
is not here used in the sense of a female bird, but of water- 
fowl in general, as we say Moor-hen, Heath-hen, Marsh- 
hen, Water-hen, Hen-harrier, to describe a species, and 
* hen-roost.' Cp. Moreton-Henmarsh. West Hendred, in 
Berks, was Henne riih (A. S. rith, a rivulet). The charter of 
770 is a late copy, using occasionally M. E. words. 

Henmarsh Wood, in Pedmore, on i in. O. M., not on 
6 in. ; adjoining is Broadmarsh Farm. Henmarsh means 
a marsh frequented by wild-fowl. Hen being used in the 
sense of species and not of sex (1), Hen Brook). 

Henwick, h., 2 m. NW. of Worcester. The modern 
form probably represents an A. S. (Ei Hean-wtc, high village 
{jj. Wich). 

Hewell Grange, in Tardebigg, belonged to Bordesley 
Abbey. 1300 Hewelle Grange. (The H is intrusive; it 
should be Ewell, from A. S. c^-wylm^ a-wielle, a water-spring. 
Skeat.) An intrusive H is common. Ewell, in Surrey, 
appears in charters as ^welle, and has this meaning. 
V. Grange. 

Hidley (Broad), Hidley (Little), in Halesowen. 13 11 
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and 131 7 ffyddelege; 15 c Htddeley. Probably A. S. p. n. 
Hidda — Hidda's lea (ir. Ley). 

High Oak Farm, High Oak Coppice, in Ribbesford. 
Ivo del OH (of the oak), Nicholas del Ok', John de Hok, and 
Roger de Hok* were living in Ribbesford in 1275, S. R. 

Hill, a common terminal and an occasional prefix, is from 
A. S. hyll^ M. E. huU^ huUe, a hill. The word is comparative, 
and often applied, in level districts, to slight elevations. 

Hill, h., in Fladbury, 3 m. NE. of Pershore. c. 1043 
Hylle, C. D. 923. A. S. hyll, hill. 

Hill Croome, v, Croome (Hill). 

Hillhampton, h., in Hartley, 4^ m. SSW. of Stourport. 
D. Hilhamatone\ 1275 Hulhamioney S. R. — Hill-home-town 
{^. Hill, Ham, and Ton). 

Himbleton, 4 m. SE. of Droitwich. 816 Hymeltun^ C. S. 
816; 884 Hymeltun^ C. S. 552; 972 Hymeltune^ C. D. 259; 
991 Hymeltune, C. D. 680; D. Hmeliun, This is *the town 
of the hop plant ' (A. S. hymek) {v. Ton). The manor is 
bounded by a stream called, in the charters, Hymel broc^ ' the 
brook of the hop plant.' The manor may take its name 
from the stream, or the stream from the manor. Himley, in 
Staffordshire, Hemlington, and Hambleton, in Yorkshire, have 
a similar root. The plant here referred to is the wild hop 
(Bryony, Wild Vine, &c.). The cultivated plant used in 
brewing, and the name *hop,' were first introduced into 
England, from Holland, in the 15th century. 

Hindlip, 3I m. SW. of Droitwich. 966 Hinde hlep; 
lie. Hindelepe) D. Htndelep, A. S. hind, gen. hinde, female 
red deer, and hiiep, h^p, leap — * the hind's leap.' This may 
refer to some extraordinary leap, or to a * Deer Leap ' in the 
fence of enclosed ground adjoining a forest. Two deer leaps 
still remain on Cannock Chase. 

Ho, Hoe, Hoo, an occasional terminal, is A. S. hoh, ho, 
M. E. how, hawe, hoo ; in northern counties heugh. It means 
a projecting spur or ridge of land; a hill ending abruptly 
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Hob, or Abbots Iiench, v. Lench (Abbots). 

Hockley, Hooker, Hookerill, Ocker, Ockeridge. 

These are common names in the Midlands, always in 
connexion with hills or hillsides. I find HockeU 1327, 
Hockelaye 1332, HocweU 1332. Hoc- seems to be a M. E. 
form of A. S. hoh {hough, hoe being similar forms), and 
therefore to have the same meaning as Ho, Hoe, Hoo (q.v.). 
This is the opinion of Professor Skeat, who has dealt fully 
with the subject in his * Influence of Anglo-French Pronun- 
ciation upon Modern English,' 10. He points out that A.'S. 
hoh had a guttural pronunciation which led to the M. £. forms 
hough and hock. 

Hoden (Little), Hoden (Lower), Hoden (Upper), 
farms, and Hoden Coppice, in or near Cieeve Prior, 
c. 1530 Hodon. The Mucklows (afterwards of Arley Kings, 
and ancestors of Zachary Lloyd, Esq., of Arley) lived here 
in the early part of the i6th c, and probably before then. 
I cannot tell the meaning. 

Hodge, r. Hob. Hoe, v. Ho. 

Holbeach Farm, in Kidderminster. A. S. hdl, and beech, 
the hollow (deep) valley {v. Bach). 

Holborough Green, Holborough Green Farm 
(moated), ij m. SE. of Feckenham. 1275 Hulleberewe, 
S. R. ; 1727 Holbrow Green. This looks like M. E. Hill- 
barrow (v. Barrow). 

Holbro' (Lower and High), farms in Wolverley. V, 
Holborough, ante. 

Holdfast, h., in Ripple, 2 m. S. of Upton-on-Sevem. 
967 CBt Holen/esten, C. S. 1204; 967 cei Holen/esten, at 
Holan/cBsieney C. S. 1205; D. Holefest\ 1275 Hole/eld, S. R. 
{the /eld is probably a clerical mistake); 1327 Holefaste, 
The prefix is A. S. holm, holegn, holly, the terminal fcBsten, 
a fastness — * the holly fastness.' The word is here probably 
used in the sense of ' thicket' 

Hole, a word frequently used in pi. names, does not mean 
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a 'bole* in ibe rrixiem sr-.»« of [he morJ, but 'a ho"ow ot 
low place* (r. H. E. IX j. H.-I4 

HoUiM (Th•^, m YarJ>r. 1 173 A Urn j;.V //.-.W/. S. R., 
inu« have b«n a grcU man, a* h^ is j-*.'***^ u 8r. 8^, ; 
Richard de Holitt is asM-s><il in the S. R, of 1317 at ti. \d. 
H''lm = hollies. 

Hollin {Uppar and XK>v*r\ in Pen^ax, 6 m. 5W. of 
BewJJey. I ihink this must \k the unrcci'^niied I), manor 
xiXHoUm, in Dod«lingir« Hun ircv). 1331 H.-!yn. S. R, ; 1603 
Hollin, S. R. A. S. Mtn, * .V^-w, M. £ A.,V(«-thc Hully 

{"«)■ 

HoUing (Lower anJ Upper), fanns, in .ManVy. 1375 
Alfred de //■.>/i>r, S. R. ; i3»7 Oilhcrt /^./i-. S. R. ; 1331 
Holynnt. S. R.— The H..lly (irt); r. Holhn. j-./.. 

HoUinga Hill, f., in Mathon. John H-lyn is a^M-»>ed to 
the IJ75 S. R. ». Mathon.— The Hully (tree); r. Hollin, 

HolIow»7, h., in Feckenham, D. Unicwti; la c, ILlf 
Wffe, Hohtixi ; 1467 //"/atvy Cruiyf (Ulonged to nonlcsley 
Abbey). This is a common name for ancient roads on hilt- 
sides, where the adjacent land is higher than the roai 
A. S. form would be tzi hcIaH Ufgr, where hohn is t 
daL nog. of holh, hollow. Cmler moilem road 
'boUowafs' are fast disappearing. 

Hcdlow Tielda, h.. Hollow Court, in Ilanbui 
SE, otf; rightly 'H0I7 fields,' because the Empres 
gave the estate to the Abbey of Bordcsley (Nash, 
Probably a corruption of A. S. halig, holy, or son 
many M. E. fonn& 

Holly Hall. 1) m. SW. of Dndley. 1175 Step 
HolU. S. R. Holii is a M. E. form of ' holly.' 

HeU is a common word in pi. names ; it is A. 
a wood, a copse ; itow only used in poetry and diale 

Holt, 5 m. NW, of Worcester. D. Hdu ;— alws 
HcUe. A. S. W/, a wood 
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Holt End, h., in Beslej. — ^Wood End {v. Holt, anie^ and 
End). As 'Holt' became a conunon mediaeval family 
name, and there are no earlier forms, a p. n. may be here 
represented. 

Holt Fleet, in Ombersley, on Severn. A small stream 
here joins Severn (r. Holt, ante). A. S. fliot, M. K fleet, 
mouth of a river (doubdess the small stream referred to). 

Holy Cross, L, in Clent. 1 have no information. In 
Amphlett's History of Clent it appears as * Holy Cross ' and 
* Hallow Cross,' with no history. 

Homehouse Faxm (pardy in Mathon). 1275 Adam de la 
Homme, Juliana de la Homme ^ S. R. ; 1327, 1332 Richard in 
the Home, S. R. This is * riverside land ' (p. Ham, h\ 

Honey bourne, a common A. S. name for streams. 840 
Hunig burne, C. S. 428, on bounds of Crowle ; 866 Huntg 
brocy C. S. 513, in Wolverley. A. S. ktrn^ burn. Honey 
brook (r. Himbleton, and Honeybourne,/(7x/). 

Honeybonme (Church), 5 m. £. of Evesham. 709 
Huniburne, C. S, 125 (belonged to Evesham Abbey); 714 
Hunihurne, C. S. 130; 840 Hunig burn, C. S. 428; D. 
Huniburne, Honeyburne. A. S. hunig burn. Honey brook. 
There is a stream here called * Honey brook,' which doubtless 
gives name to the place. * Church ' is a M. E. addition to 
distinguish it from * Cow Honeyboume,' an adjoining manor 
in Gloucestershire, there being a church here, and none at 
Cow Honeyboume. The Icknield Street here divides the 
manors and the counties. Honey was an article of great 
importance in early times ; rents were frequently paid in it ; 
it was used in the production of mead, and the wax was 
needful for the celebration of divine service, as well as for 
domestic use. Cow Honeyboume is rightly Calewe, i. e. 
bare — Bald Honeyboume — a pretty strong example of 
' interpretative cormption.' V. Himbleton. 

Honeybrook, in Wolverley. 866 Hunig broc, C. S. 513. 
Honey brook (v. Honeyboume, ante). 
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HOTMbrOOk, 13 W.;i(;>-. !'.^ //^.-j ^ 
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D. Hortune. This, though a common name, is not easy to 
deal with. I think it must be A. S. hor{h)iuny which, in 
compound, would be Horiun — dirty or muddy town. Hore^ 
now obs., was a common M. E. word for mire, dirt, &c., 
from A. S. horu\ cp. Hormead, in Herts, which Professor 
Skeat renders * muddy mead.' 

Hossage (The), f., i J m. W. of Middle Littleton ; on the 
boundary between Worcestershire and Warwickshire. This 
name must be corrupt. 

Houndsfield Farm, in Kingsnorton (3 m. S£. of). D. 
Hundesfelde^ berewick of Bromsgrqve; 16 c. Houndeffelde\ 
belonged to Bordesley Abbey. A. S. hundy M. E. hounde^ 
means a dog, hound ; but Hund was also an A. S. p. n., and 
also the prefix to many other names, such as Hundwulfy 
Hundhlaldy &c. ; so that it is impossible to say whether this 
means * the hound's field,' or * Hund's field ' («;. Field). 

Housen, h., in Cotheridge. This is a M. E. pi. form of 
'house.' It is still common in Staffordshire to speak of 
houses as housen. A. S. hus, a house. 

Howley Grange, Halesowen. 1415 Owley Grange, Lyt. 
Ch. Owl doubtless means an owl, from the place being a 
resort of those birds. Owlet and Howlet are also M. E. forms 
for an owl. The ey probably represents an original eU Owlet, 
and Howlet Hall, are common names for old homesteads. 

Howsell Upper, Howsell Lower, in Leigh. Nash, ii. 
Sup. 7S> writes it Howswell, which, if a correct form, translates 
itself. 

Huddington, 5 m. SE. of Droitwich. 840 Hudigtun, 
C. S. 428; D. Hudintune\ 12 c. Hodingion, Huda was an 
A. S. p. n., the gen. form of which would be <Bi Hudaniune — 
Huda's town. The mod. ing in pi. names frequently descends 
from a gen. or dat. in -an. 

Hundred House, 5J m. SW. of Stourport. The Courts 
for the hundred of Doddingtree were formerly held here; 
H£lb. ii. 338. 
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Hundred House, \ m. N. of Bromsgrove. 1275 Richard 
del hundred, S. R. Probably the house where the Courts 
for the hundred of Half-Shire were held. A Court was 
appurtenant to every hundred, and was anciently of consider- 
able importance. 

Hunger-, Hungry Hill, v. Hanger-. 

Hunnington, h., in Halesowen. 1 403 Honyngfon, Lyt. Ch. 
Probably A. S. p. n. Buna, yielding a gen. cet Hunantune. 
Huna's town (z;. Ton). 

Hunt End, h., in Feckenham. 1275 William h Hanie, 
1327 Walter Haunte, were living in Feckenham, S. R. This 
place probably takes its name from the family. A. S. huntay 
a hunter. V. End. 

Huntingtrap Farm, Huntingtrap Common, in Hadsor. 
13 and 14 c. Hountingthrope, S. R. ; Huntingdrope, Huntyn- 
drop (medial d represents M). The terminal is A. S. ihorp, 
ikropy a village ; the word is rarely found in Worcestershire, 
but, under Danish influence, is common in the north and 
east The meaning is hunting village. The locality lay 
within the limits of Feckenham Forest, and belonged to 
Dodford Priory. 

Huntingtree, Huntingtree Lane, in Hasbury, Hales- 
owen. 1347, 138 1 *in the field called Huntyngire* Lyt. 
Ch. ; later charters Huntyngire, and Huniyngtree field. 
Hunting-tree. — There is no history of this name, that I am 
aware of. 

Htircot, h., 3 m. from Kidderminster. D. Worcoie 
(berewick of Kidderminster) ; 1 2 c. Hurchote, Hurcote ; 1275 
Horecote\ 16 c. Hurdcote, The forms are rather con- 
fusing ; the original was probably A. S. CBf Hyrde-cote, the 
shepherd's cot. 

Hurst, a common terminal in pi. names, is A. S. hyrst, 
M. E. hurst^ a copse, wooded hill, thicket. Exs. : Lyndhurst, 
Nuthurst, Hawkhurst, Chislehurst, &c. 

Hussingtree, v. Martin Hussingtree. 
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Hwicciiy V, Wiccii. 

Hyde (The), the name of several farms and small estates. 
A. S. kid, M. £. kyde, a measure of land in A. S. times, and 
for some time after the Conquest, varying in extent with the 
nature of the ground; primarily, the quantity considered 
sufficient for the support of one family. In D. it may be 
taken that kyde and carucate are practically synonyms. Exs. : 
The Hyde, Uplon-on-Severn, Hyde Farm, in Pinvin, &c. 

Hyron Hall, in Yardley (moated). Though this is an 
ancient estate I cannot trace it under its present name. 

Icknield Street, Roman way running N. and S., comes 
out of the Fossway (Exeter to Lincoln), 3 m. SW. of 
Stow-on-the-Wold, via Condicote, Spring Hill, Broadway 
Hill, Newcomb, near Saintbury and Weston-sub-Edge, 
between the Honeyboumes, through Bidford, Alcester, 
Beoley, Birmingham, near Lichfield, through Burton and 
Derby to Chesterfield. Through Staffordshire it is called, in 
1 2 and 13 c. charters, ' the royal way called Ikenhilde strete* 
* the King's street which is called Ykenildl ' the Kin^s way, 
or the Ricnelde street^ ^ Rikelinge strete* ^ Rykenyldstrete^ In 
Worcestershire, in a charter of 972 relating to Beoley, C. S. 
1282, it is called Stangeat\ 1316, in Kingsnorton, Ikeneld 
street \ in 1327, near the Honeyboumes, Ikenild-] in 1340, 
near Alvechurch, Ikeling-strete ; S. of the Honeyboumes it is 
commonly called Buckle Street. Over the Cotswolds its 
course is broken, though traceable and confused with the 
Saltway. There is another 'Icknield way,* not Roman, 
running NE. and SW. from Avebury in Wilts., through 
Wallingford, Princes Risborough, Dunstable, Hitchin, Baldock, 
Royston, and Cambridgeshire, into Norfolk. This road in 
10 c. charters is called Ycenilde-, Icenhilde-,' Icenhilte weg, 
and Ci'ngeS'StrcBte. A tribe of 'Iceni' are said to have 
inhabited Norfolk, but that has no bearing on this road. 
The names of all our Roman ways are A. S., or supposed 
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common in modern pi. names, which, on investigation, 
frequently turns out to represent a gen. -an ; e. g. Abingdon 
(A. S. Abbandun)\ Huntingdon (A. S. Huniandun)\ and ». 
Aldington. 

Inkberrow, \\ m. W. of Alcester. 789 Intanheorgas^ 

C. S. 256 ; 802 Intanberguniy Intanheorgaity C. S. 307 ; and 
similar forms in many subsequent A. S. charters ; D. Inieberge\ 
1275 Inkbarewe^ S. R. A. S. p. n. /«/a, gen. Intan, and 
beorh^ dat. sing, beorge^ pi. beorgum^ beorgan — ^Inta's hills. 
Inki in the form of 1275, can hardly be an 'interpretative 
corruption.' The word is O. F. enque^ mod. encre, and is 
first found in our language, in 1250, as enke. 

Inkford, h., in Wythall. 1784 Ink/ord. Ink- is certainly 
a corrupt form. This h. has no connexion with Inkberrow, 
which lies 10 m. S. V, Ford. There is a stream here called 
Inkford Brook. Cp. Inkpen (Berks.), 931 Ingpenne, 

InsettoDy h., in Chaddesley Corbett. This is pure A. S., 
tn'Scetanj in-dwellers, inhabitants, settlers. The terminals in 
'Dorset^ Somerj^/, have the same root, sceta. Cp. Woodsef/on, 
in Sedgley, Staffs. 

Ipsley, I m. S. of Redditch. 963 j^ps ieage, C. S. mi; 

D. Epeski. This is A. S. (Bps^ cespe, the white poplar — the lea 
of the white poplar ; the word is sometimes applied to the 
black, and black Italian poplar, and alludes to the quivering 
of the leaves ; v. Ley. 

Isbome, river, falls into Avon at Evesham. 709 Esigburn, 
C. D. 1368 ; 777 Esegburn, CD. 131 ; 988 Eseburne, C. D. 
662; 1003 Esingburny C. D. 1295. The prefix is clearly 
the A. S. p. n. spelt, at various times, Estgy Ese^ Est = Esig's 
{g=y) burn, brook. 

Ismere House, 3I m. N£. of Kidderminster. By a Latin 
charter of 736 ^thelbalt, king of the Mercians, grants to 
Cyniberhtt, for the foundation of a monastery in the 
province ' which of old time is called Husmere^ upon the river 
called Slur {Sfour), ten hides of land, having to the north 
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the woody region called Cynibre (Kinver Forest?) and to 
the east another (woody region), the name of which is 
Moerheb, whereof the greater part belongs to the before- 
mentioned lands.' By a Latin charter, c. 757, 'Ceolfrith the 
Abbot,' son of * Cyneberht,' with the consent of Offa, king 
of the Mercians, grants to Milred, Bishop of Worcester, inter 
alia, fourteen hides of land *in the province of Usmere at 
Sture^ It would seem that the monastery was not founded 
by Cynebeorht, and that Ceolfrith 'for the good of their 
souls,' and with the consent of the king, gave the lands to 
the bishopric of Worcester. Up to the dates of these 
charters counties had not been formed outside Wessex, and 
the country was divided into 'provinces,' each province 
having a 'subregulus' (governor) under the king. In 964 
Eadgar, 'King of Albion,' grants to Earl Beorhtnoth an 
estate called * Culnan Clif ' (Cookley), the boundaries of which 
are set out in Anglo-Saxon. They commence at ' Usmere* 
to Cuthred's tree (on the bounds of Wolverley), thence to the 
Stour, then to Horsebrook, to Cenunga ford, to the wood, to 
Cynefares stone (Kinver's boundary stone), again to Stour, 
to Windover, and again to Usmere. 'Usmere' is clearly 
identified with Broadwaters, the ancient and present boundary 
between Kidderminster and Wolverley passing through the 
middle of the lake. Mere in Anglo-Saxon means a lake, 
but I can place no acceptable construction on Hus- or Us* 
in connexion with mere', indeed, we do not know to what 
language that stem belongs. Ismere House is, I believe, the 
only representative of the ancient province oi'Husmere, The 
name was current in 1505; it is then recorded that 'the 
monks of Halesowen had at Husmore iii barren Kye, 
8 oxen belonging to the cellarer, and 1 1 fat beeves for the 
Kechyn, 140 schepe, and 60 lambys.' The estate was at 
that time a Grange to the Abbey (Nash, ii. App. xxii). 
* €'s may be Mod. Eng. Ouse, a river name (A. S. Wtsa) ; cp. 
Wisbeach, on the Nene, anciently called the Ouse.' (Skeat.) 
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Kedges (The), ancient farm in Wichenford. A kedge is 
a small anchor used in mooring or warping a vessel, but this 
farm is far from any navigable river, though it is close to the 
Laughern, a considerable, but not navigable stream. There 
is a Ketch Coppice on Severn side, 2 m. S. of Worcester, at 
the junction of Teme and Severn, and Ketches Farm in 
Bishampton. 

Kelmesham, h., in Bredon (on O. M. Kingsham). 14 c. 
Kflmesham, Kilmesham. Kelm probably represents the 
A. S. p. n. Cynehelm, later Kenelm — 'Cynehelm's village.' 
V. Ham. 

Kemerton, 5 m. NE. of Tewkesbury. 840 Cyneburgincg- 
tun, C. S. 430. A. S. fem. p. n. Cyneburh — * the town of the 
sons of Cyneburh.* V. Ing and Ton. 

Kempsey, 4 m. S. of Worcester. 799 Kemesei, C. S. 
295 ; 977 Cymesige, C. D. 612 ; D. Chemesige] 1275 Kemesey^ 
S. R. The Bishop of Worcester had a palace and park 
here ; Henry II held his Court here on some of his frequent 
visits to Worcester, where he was crowned; and in 1265 
Simon de Montfort and Henry III lay at the palace. There 
was also a monastery here in 799 which lasted about fifty 
years, and was then absorbed by Worcester. The prefix is 
the A. S. p. n. Cymen^ which would yield Cymenesige, and 
in mediaeval form Kemseyy later Kemps^ (excrescent/). The 
terminal is A. S. -ige, an island (or watery land). Kempsey 
lies on Severn ; there does not appear to be any island here, 
but much land liable to flood. 

Eenelm's (St.) Chapel, 2} m. S. of Halesowen. 1430 and 
15 c. Kelmestowe, Kelmysstowe\ 1327 Kdmestowe, S. R. The 
saint's real name was Coenhelm, of which Kenelm is a late or 
corrupt form. Kelmsiow — Kenelm's place, was the name of 
the hamlet near the chapel. It was a great place for pilgrims. 
The legend of St. Kenelm is told in Amphlett's History of 
Clent, p. 6. 

Kenilworth. There is, or was, a place of this name 
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aboat 3 m. £. of Worcester. It is mentioned as Cynelde 
wtwthi in C. S. 1298, an. 974, and as Cinildi uyrihe in 
C. D. 670, an. 980. It is the A. S. fem. p. n. Cyfuhild, and 
weorih^ property or farm (r. Worth)— * Cynehild's farm.' 
Kenilworth, in Warwickshire, has a similar root I have 
often been impressed by the number of females who appear 
as landowners in A. S. times. Women most then have 
occupied a good social position. 

Keoiswiok, 4I m. NW. of Worcester. D. Chednwichi\ 
la c. Checkingwic\ 13 and 14 c Kekingwik^ Kefyngrwyke^ 
Kektmych. The prefix, I think, represents the A. S. p. n. 
Cygingy and the original form would be Cygingeswic — 
Cyging's village (v. Wich). This place gave name to an 
old Worcestershire family, now represented, I believe, by 
* Kekewich.* Keckewich, in Cheshire, has probably a similar 
root, but has better maintained its form. 

Keraewell, h., in Kempsey (i\ m. SE. of). 1275 Kem-' 
welliy S. R.; 1346 Ktrtswtll^ S. R. A. S. ctrse^ (water-) 
cress; witll^ M. £• uvZ/r, a spring — Watercress spring. 
This is a case of metathesis. The r, more than any other 
consonant, has a tendency to shift, i. e. sometimes to precede, 
and sometimes to follow the vowel. ' Cresswell ' is a common 
name ; the A. S. form is rarely preserved. 

Kersoe, h., in Elmley Castle (i m. S£. of). 780 Criddisho^ 
C. S. 235; 1275 CryieshOy Cridesho, S. R« I think the 
prefix is a form of the A. S. p. n. Creoda^ Crioda, Cryda 
(variants); A. S. hoe, a hill — Cryda's hill (9. Ho). Curd- 
worth, Warwickshire (D. Cndeworde) is 'Creoda's worth' 
(farm). 

Kettles Wood, Long Kettles Wood, in Frankley, 
probably ukes name from William Ketel, or Nicholas Ketel, 
who were living in Frankley in 1275, S. R. Ralph Ketel 
and Hugh Ketel also witness Frankley Charters in the 13 c, 
and other Ketels are frequent witnesses or parties to local 
charters down to 1482. 
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EidderminBter. D. Chidemtnstre\ 12 c. Kideminstrt\ 
13 c. Kydelminster^ Kydermtnstre^ Kydermunsirt, D. is the 
first record we have of Kidderminster, though A. S. charters 
relating to adjacent manors are numerous. The terminal is 
plainly A. S. mynster^ M. E. muns/er, minsire^ a church or 
monastery ; as there is no reason to suppose a monastery 
ever existed here we must construe it 'church.' The 
difl5culty is with the prefix. The D. ch represents c hard, 
and treating the forms as Ktde^, Kidcr-^ or Kydel-^ it seems 
impossible to make anything of them in A. S., and one of 
the best Welsh scholars of his day, the Rev. D. Silvan Evans, 
could make nothing satisfactory of them in Welsh, apart 
from the usual objection of a prefix and terminal in difierent 
languages. Cydda was an A. S. p. n., but the forms do not 
justify its application. 

King and Queen Stones, on Bredon Hill. A court 
leet for the hundred of Oswaldslow was formerly held here 
(Nash, Introd. Ixi, citing Parly. Survey of 1647). 

Zingsford, h., in Wolverley. 964 Cenungaford, C. S. 
1134; 1275 Keningeford, S. R. ; 1300 Kynges/ord, Kynyng- 
ford (Peram. of Kinver Forest). Here Cm- is a short form 
of some p. n. commencing Com' (such as Comhelm, Comrtd, 
Comric)y later Cen- and Km- ; unga = inga (». Ing), and so 
we get * the ford of the descendants of Coen or Cen ' (». Ford). 
There is a small stream here. 

Kings Heath, in Kingsnorton. Kingsnorton belonged 
to the Crown; hence 'Kings' is a common name in the 
Manor. 

Kingsnorton, 5 m. SW. of Birmingham. D. Nortum 
(berewick in Bromsgrove Manor), belonged to the Crown 
from the Conquest to Henry III, and again from Edward IV 
to James I; 1275 Nortone^ S. R. ; 1327, 1332 Norton^ S. R. 
King's North town. 

Kingswood, h., in Kingsnorton (i|- m. £. of). 1275 
Kingeswode, S. R. Kingsnorton belonged to the king, and 
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the woods and wastes were his property as parcels of the 
Manor. 

Kington, 10 J m. W. of Worcester. D. Chtniune^ *Eilaf 
and Tori held it in the time of King Edward (the Confessor), 
and they had an enclosure (haia) in which were taken wild 
beasts'; 1275 Kyngton^ S. R. ; 1340 Kynion, I think an 
A. S. form would give us Cyne-turiy royal town (z^. Ton), 
from its having been the residence of some early king. 

Einnersley, in Severn-Stoke (i m. E. of). Cp. Kinnersley 
in W. Herefordshire, Kinnersley in Salop. These places 
supply the forms which are here lacking, and yield CytU'^ 
heardesUage, Cyneheard's lea (27. Ley). 

Kitwell Farm, Eitwell House, Kits Well, in Northfield. 
Peter Kytte was living in Northfield in 1275 (S. R.) ; Kiiteland, 
Kitte's land, is also mentioned in a deed of 1362 relating to 
Warley-Wigorn. Kiit is a short form for Christopher. 

Knap. Knap Farm in Alfric ; Cold Knap Wood in 
Dormston; Fidlers Knap in Elmley Castle; Colliers 
Knap in Broadway ; Dornap in Broadway. A. S. cncePf 
M. £. knapy a small hill. Cp. Knowle. 

Knaven Hill Farm, Knavenhill Wood, in Alder- 
minster.* This is A. S. Cna/an-hylL Cnafa means a boy 
or servant (our knave in cards) ; but it was also a p. n., and we 
cannot tell whether this is ' Cnafa's hill,' or ' the servants' hill.' 

Knighton, h. in Inkberrow (i| m. E. of); a common 
name, generally found in A. S. in its dat. form at Cnihia-Hin ; 
it is A. S. cnihij a boy, servant, and /«», town {^, Ton). 
After the Conquest cnihi came also to mean ' a soldier, man- 
at-arms,' and later, ' a man of gentle birth trained to arms.' 
I assume this place to be of A. S. origin, and therefore 
translate it * the servants' town.' 

Knighton-on-Teme, 3 m. NE. of Tenbury. 957 
Cnihiatune, C. S. 1007; 11 c. Cnihiaiun, C. D. 952 ; D. 
CntsMoun; no8 Cmhietun\ *lhe servants' town' {v. 
Knighton, ante), A. S. cnihi is our mod. ' knight,' but the 

H 
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meaning has varied. The hf in Cni^/ was novel to the 
Norman scribes of D., and they commonly wrote it s/; but 
V* Knightwick. 

Knightsford Bridge, h., in Doddenham. This name 
probably follows from the vicinity of Knightwick (q. v., post). 
The *ford' doubtless refers to the passage over the river 
Teme before the bridge was built. 

Knightwioky 9 m. W. of Worcester. 738 Cnihtwtc, 
CD. 1023; 964 Cnihtawice^ C. S. mo; D. Cnthtewic] 
*the servants' village' (». Wick). Where the name is 
clearly A. S. this is the proper construction. In mediaeval 
times the word was commonly applied to a man-at-arms, and 
* knave * was used for a boy or servant. 

Enowle, or Gnolly in Alvechurch. 1275 de la Cnoile, 
S. R. A. S. cnoil, M. E. knowi, knoll^ a small round-topped 
hill ; a common name for hamlets and manors. 

Eyre Wyre, 4 m. SE. of Tenbury. D. Cuer, Chuer\ 
iioB Cyr; 1275 Cure Wyard, S. R. This is W. Ctjot, 
a border, edge, limit, corner. The manor lies on the 
boundary of the counties of Hereford and Worcester, which 
here forms a sharp triangle; the Wyards were its early 
Norman lords. 

Langley, h., in Halesowen. A. S. cet lar^an Uagt, long 
lea (t^. Ley). Here the A. S. form has maintained itself, as 
it often does with this very common name. 

Lappal, h., in Halesowen. 1335, 1347 Lappole\ 1342 
Thomas atte Pole, 1347 Thomas de Lappoky Nicholas atte 
Pole; 1381 William a/ P(?(?/; i^^^ La Pole ] all Lyt. Chs. 
This name appears to have originated at a time when 
Norman-French was the courtly and legal language of the 
country. The French la is added to the A. S. pol, M. E. 
pole^ poly pool — the pool. There are some large pools here 
adjacent to the river Stour; v. LifFord and Pull Court. A 
curious instance of the effect of a Norman la upon a pi. name 
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is Lasham, in Hampshire^ D. Esseham^ the homestead in the 
ash (trees). In 1284 a Norman scribe writes it L-as-haiUy 
and Lasham becomes the name. 

Larfordy h., on right bank of Severn, r m. S. of 
Stourport. 706 Lever/or d, C. S. 171. It appears by the 
charter that there was a weir here for catching fish — ^ad 
vadum qui nuncupater Lever/or d* ; 1327 Lor/brd, S. R. A. S. 
IcBfer-ford — the rushy ford. The weir remains. 

Larkborough, f., i m. SE. of Bretforton. 709 Lauerke- 
boerge, C. S. 125. A. S. lawerce-heorh — lark hill; cp. Lafercan 
heorh (Lark Hill) in Evenlode, C. S. 1238; Lark Hill, i m. 
E. of Worcester; Lafercan beorh in Cutsdean, C. S. 1299; 
and Omerlond^ C. S. 1298; t?»i^r= hammer =yellowhammer. 

Iiaughem, or Lawern, h., Lawem House, Lawent 
Farm, Laughem, river, in Wichenford. 757 Lawern, C. S. 
219; 970 Lawerriy C. S. 11 39; 985 Lawern, C. D. 699; in 
three other A. S. charters also Lawern] D. Lavre (?z;r=«)\ 
The river flows into the Teme 2 m. SW. of Worcester. 
Notwithstanding the early forms and their consistency, 
I am unable to interpret * Lawem,* or to make any useful 
suggestion. 

Leaden, river. South Worcestershire, tributary of the 
Severn. 972 Ledene^ C. S. 1282 ; 978 Ledene, C. D. 619. 
I am unable to translate this. Ledbury and Upleadon (on 
its course) appear to derive their names from it. 

Iiea End, 2 m. N. of Alvechurch. D. Lea (berewick of 
Bromsgrove) ; 1275 /a Leye^ f tH lee, in the lee, S. R. A. S. 
leak, pasture (z;. Ley). * End ' is a mod. addition, not meaning 
the * end of the lea,' but its locality. V. End. 

Lea Hall, in Yardley. 1275 Elyas de la Lee, Ranulph atte 
Lee, S. R.; 1746 Lee halL The hall on the lea (z;. Ley). 

Leasowes (The), mansion and estate in Halesowen. 
LcBsu is a word of uncertain origin, meaning * meadow land.' 
It is regarded as dialectic, but is used throughout England. 

Lechmere. There appears to have been a place so 
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named in Hanley Castle, now apparently obsolete, though 
probably giving name to an ancient county family. Reginald 
de Lechemere^ Philip de Lechemere^ and Richard de Lechemere 
are assessed to the S. R. of 1275, under Hanley. There 
seems to have been another * Lechemere* in Hanbury, 
Richard de Lechemere being assessed to the 1327 S. R., imder 
Hanbury. Nash, i. 560, says : * This family (Lechmere) came 
out of the Low Countries, served under William the 
Conqueror, and obtained lands in Hanley called from them 
Lechmere's Place. . . Lech is a branch of the Rhine, which 
parts from it at Wyke, in the province of Utrecht, and 
running westward falls into the Maas before you come to 
Rotterdam. M. S. Thomas.' Then follows the pedigree, 
commencing apparently about 1250. This is a very unlikely 
story. The river in Holland, which * Thomas ' drags into it, 
is * Lek,' not * Lech.' What brought a Dutchman fighting 
under William ? If he did so fight, how is it his name is not 
recorded in Domesday, or elsewhere before 1275 ? Then the 
name is unmistakeably Old English, and is recorded, not as 
a family name, but as a pi. name — * of Lechemere.' Family 
names only commenced to be used in the 13 c. Leche, 
lache^ is a M. £. word, meaning a morass, swamp, bog, and 
mere is a pool; in compound *a boggy pool or lake,' a 
swamp {v. Skeat's Notes on English Etymology, under 
* Lake ') ; A, or B, * de Leche^ i. e. of the swamp, are common 
names in 13 c. records. 

Iieighy 4 J m. W. of Worcester. D. Lege (^=j/); 12 c. 
Lega ; 1275 Leya, S. R. A. S. leak, pasture land {v. Ley). 

Leigh Sintoiiy h., in Leigh. I do not doubt that Sinton 
is the name of some former owner of the hamlet, but I have 
been unable to discover any trace of the family. It is not 
once mentioned by Habington or Nash. 

Lench, Linch, Iiynch, Link, are frequent elements in 
pi. names. The root is A. S. hh'nc, thus described by 
Seebohm (Village Communities, 5) : * A . . . peculiar feature of 
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the open field system in hilly districts is the " lynch," and it 
may often be observed remaining when every other trace of 
an open field has been removed by enclosure. Its right 
of survival lies in its indestructibility. When a hillside 
formed part of the open field the strips almost always were 
made to run, not up and down the hill, but horizontally 
along it ; and in ploughing, the custom for ages was always 
to turn the sod of the furrow downhill, the plough con- 
sequentiy always returning one way idle. If the whole hill- 
side were ploughed in one field, this would result in a gradual 
travelling of the soil from the top to the bottom of the field, 
and it might not be noticed. But as in the open field system 
the hillside was ploughed in strips with unploughed balks 
between them, no sod could pass in the ploughing from one 
strip to the next ; but the process of moving the sod down- 
wards would go on age after age just the same within each 
individual strip. In other words, every year's ploughing 
took a sod from the higher edge of the strip and put it on 
the lower edge; and the result was that the strips became 
in time long level terraces one above the other, and the 
balks between them grew into steep rough banks of long 
grass, covered often with natural self-sown brambles and 
bushes. These banks between the plough-made terraces are 
generally called lynches^ or Imces; and the word is often 
applied to the terraced strips themselves, which go by the 
name of ** the linces." ' The H. E. D. gives * Linch, a rising 
ground, a ridge ; a ledge ; ... an unploughed strip serving 
as a boundary.' There is difficulty in identifying the five 
Worcestershire *Lenchs" in A. S. charters. They are 
mentioned as Zench, Hwitan Hlince^ Lenc, and Lence in 

C. S. 134, 511, 1241, and C. D. 637, 797. Cp. Whitlench 
in Hartlebury, Evelench, f. in Tibberton, Lench, f. in Ink- 
berrow, Link End in Eldersfield, Malvern Link. 

Lench (Abbots), or Hob Lenchy h., 5 m. N. of Evesham. 

D. Abekng \ 1275 Hahhelenche^ Lench SacrisfCy S. R. This 
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place never had an ' Abbot' That word is only a modem 
interpretative corruption of its earlier prefix, which probably 
represents a p. n. (perhaps y£66e)t but the forms are scanty. 
For Lench, v* Lench, on/f. 

I«ench (Atoh), h., in Church Lench. D. Achelenz] 13c 
AchekncK Professor Skeat is of opinion that the D. -ache 
here represents an A. S. hcecce (dat. of h<Bc\ Mod. Eng. hatch^ 
a half door which may be closed while the upper half is open ; 
also any small gate or wicket. Cp. Colney Hatch, Hatch 
Beauchamp in Somersets., and Falstaff speaks of ' the manor 
of Yif^XrHatchl Merry Wives, ii. 2. V, Skeat's Place-Names of 
Herts, J. Stevena^^, where the terminal represents an original 
hacce {ce=ch). It appears from a Lyt Ch., No. 24, 13 c., 
that there was then, in Church Lench, a h. named Achttony 
apparently now obsolete. For Lench, v, Lench, ante. 

Iionoh (Clmrcli), 5 J m. NW. of Evesham. D. Circelmz ; 
13 c. Chirchelench. A. S. circty church — Church Lench. 
D. records a priest here, and there was doubdess a church, 
hence the name. For Lench, ». Lench, ante. 

Lenoh (Rouse), 5 m. N. of Fladbury. D. Biscopesleng\ 
A. S. Biscopes, Bishop's, because the manor belonged to the 
bishops of Worcester as superior lords. It was afterwards 
Lench Randolf^ from Randolf de Lench who, in the 12 c, 
held the manor as under-lord; from his descendants it 
passed to the Rouse (Rufus) family, whence it took the name 
of Rouse Lench. For Lench, v. Lench, ante. 

Lench (Sherifis), h., in Church Lench. D. Lmch€\ 
12^^ Shtrrevelench] i^ c. Sfyrreveknch; \ ^'^2 Lench Vice- 
comiits, S. R. The Beauchamps, through Urse d'Abitot, 
(the D. tenant, and Sheriff of Worcestershire) were hereditary 
sheriffs and held this manor ; hence Shyrreve, sheriff. Some 
meadows here are called * Sheriffs Leasows.' For Lench, r. 
Lench, ante. 

Lenchwiek, h., in Norton, 2} m. N. of Evesham. 709 
Lenchwicy C. S. 125; 714 Lencuuickey C. S. 1303 D. Lench- 
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wic\ 1275 Lenckwyh^ S. R. — Lench village; r. Lench, anie^ 
and Wich. 

Leopards (or Lippards) Qrange, Leopard Wood, 
Leopard Hill, 2 m. NE. of Worcester. 969, C. S. 1240, 
ih(Bt up on thone hyll he hianan lippard (then up on the hill 
on this side of lipperd); 972 ondlmg geardes that in Upper des 
gemcere (along the * yard ' (I do not know in what sense this 
word is used) thence to the boundary of lipperd), C. D. 681 ; 
1275 Lippard^ S. R. ; 16 c. Lypperde. It is not 'leopard'; 
that is an O. F. word, not used here till the 14 c, nor is it 
an A. S. word. It may be a hill or river name in some 
prior language. 

Ley, Leigh, Lea, Ly, Lay. These common terminals 
are from A. S. leah^ gen. and dat. leage (g=y), M. E. ley^ leye^ 
lay, le, open untilled land used as pasture, the unenclosed 
parts of a manor, which might be grassy, bushy, woody, or 
varied. For brevity I translate the forms as * pasture.' 

Leys (The), h., in Alvechurch. 1275 William de la Leye, 
Edith de la Leye, John hi y^ lee, Nicholas in the Lee, S. R. 

F. Ley. 

Leys (The), in Mathon. 1275 Robert de la Lee, Roger 
de la Lye, S. R. F. Ley. 

Libbery, h., in Grafton Flyford (i m. SW. of). 972 
Hleohyri, C. S. 1282; 1327 Leobury, S. R. A. S. hleo, 
refuge — the burh (v. Bury) of refuge; but HUoburh (gen. 
hurge, dat. hyrt) was a fem. p. n. (only once recorded) and 
may be the root here. It is however unlikely, as a p. n. 
nearly always carries a sufiSx, like -ion, -ham, -wick, &c. 

Liokey Hills (The), near Bromsgrove. 1330 /ohn de 
Bysshcpesion ienuit halliam forestarie de Leckheye, I. P. M. ; 
13^6 Leckhey. This is a Celtic • survival, common in the 
names of hills and rivers ; it is W. Llech (pi. Llechi), I. and 

G. lie, leac, a flag- (flat) stone. In Ireland Lick- is a frequent 
prefix, e. g. Lickmolassey, the flagstone of (Saint) Molaise, 
Lickeen, little rock, Lickfinn, white flagstone; in Scotland 
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Leek' and Lie- are also common; in England Leek in 
Staffordshire, and Lickhill in Durham, are examples. On 
a portion of the Lickey Hills the rocks are exposed and 
laminated. The terminal hey in the forms is used in the 
sense of a division of a forest for administrative purposes 
(r. Hay). I read the meaning as * the Hay of the flagstones.' 
The * forest of Lickhay ' does not appear to have formed any 
portion of Feckenham Forest, to which it adjoined, and its 
history has never been dealt with. 

Lickhill, ancient estate, i m. W. of Stourport. 1696 
Lickill\ 1799 Lickey^ LickhilL This place lies in a meadow 
on Severn side. I doubt if the terminal is hill\ it is more 
likely to be ey^ a M. E. form of ea^ running water ; but the 
forms are too late for judgement. K Lickey Hills. 

Lifford, h., in Kingsnorton (i m. N. of). The S. R. for 
1275. sub Norton, record Adam de la Forde, Thomas de la 
Forde, and Richard de la Forde, The h. is situate on the 
Icknield Street, where it crosses a stream. ' Lifford ' is not 
once mentioned by Habington or Nash, or in any earlier 
record ; I think it is a modern compound of La forde (z^. 
Lappal, and Ford). 

Lightwoods. Lower Lightwood, Little Lightwood, 
Middle Lightwood, Upper Lightwood, in Cotheridge. 
Light represents A. S. hlith^ M. E. liih^ lythy a slope, hill- 
side; a final th commonly becomes /; v. Hanger. Cp. 
Lyth, post, 

Linch, V. Lench. 

Lincomby h., in Hartlebury (2 jn. SW. of Stourport). 
706 Lincumhe^ C. S. 116; 15 c. Lynkcombe. A. S. lin cumby 
the flax valley. 

Lindon, h., in Kingsnorton. 1275 Za Lynde (2), S. R. ; 
1332 Zfl Lynde, S. R. A. S. Itnd, the lime (or linden) tree. 
The terminal don is a mod. addition, or may represent an 
earlier -den. V, Lindon, post, 

Lindon, Upper and Lower, in Rock. 1275 Lt'ndene, 
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S. R. A. Sl hmJ. the lime {or lifufen) tree, ind rf^iw. 
vallej. 

UndrldC0, 7 m. K. oT Tcntmry. T). l.inJ< ; 1175 Limdr- 
f^KT'. S- R. A. S. ZvW. the lime-lrre, and hrytg. ^^. E. 
rmggt — the lime' tree ridge. 

Iiiaabolt. h., Zilneholt Common, > m. S. of llanlrburr. 
14 c 'Tl»e wood called J.fnh-'U, where !■ a comrrun of 
putnre of the whole counirr'(irafk^b[ion).IIab, j^i. I liav-e 
DO donbc Ibe fonn rri>rctcnit an eiilkr UnJ-h U, 'Imden 
(lime-tree) wood' Sbake»iieare (Temp. v. t) wriie* : 'In 
the Utu-^ro^t which weaiher-rrnds yriur eel).' 

IiiDtlnust, h., in Brnms;:rnve. A. S. ttndAjriJ—the lime- 
tree wood. Cp. Ljrndhursi, in Ham[ishire. 

X.iDt Kill, in Brorns^mve. A lint-mill if a flax-mn!, 
flax and lint being related. 

latUatao (Horth). Llttlatoa (Hlddle), Utttotoa 
(Sooth), 4 m. NE. of Evesham. 709 IMtltloni, C. S. 115; 
714 Lytlftim tl alia LilUlun. C. S. 130; 10 c. Ihry Ijthn 
fbmes (three Eiile towns), 3 C. !>., p. 305 ; 9^6 I.ut:etim€, 
LftUbm, C D. 654 ; D. LiuUune. A. S. fyul. M. E. fyul. 
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Mong island,' and is consistent with the mod. form. The 
form of 1275 is produced by dissimilation of the second n to 
/, a common change. The word 'island' was formerly 
applied to elevated land, nearly or quite surrounded by 
a marsh, and to ' watery land ' {v. Ey). 

Iiovingtony h., in Hallow (i m. SW. of). Probably A. S. 
fem. p. n. Zu/u (whence surname Love), late gen. Lufan. 
An A. S. Lufantun would produce a mod. Lovington — Lufu's 
town (p. Ton). Lovington, in Somersetshire, was Lufandun, 
Lufa's hill, in 854, Lofintune in 1046, and Lovtntone in D. 

IjOW, a common terminal, from A. S. hlaWy M. E. lawcy 
lowey a mound, hillock ; but, in pi. names, may always be 
read * burial-mound,' * barrow.' 

Lowe (The), f., in Wolverley. 12*1^ de la Lowe (2), aiie 
Lowe^ S. R. F. Low. 

Low Hill, h., I m. SE. of Spetchley. 977 Oswaldes 
hlaWy C. D. 612. V, Oswaldslow. 

Low Hill, in Hartlebury ; The Low Farm, in Abbots 
Morton ; The Low, h., in Church Lench. V. Low. 

Low Hill Farm, in Cofton Hacket. A. S. hlaWy M. E. 
lawe, lowey a burial mound. In a charter of 849 relating to 
Cofton Hacket, C. S. 451, *the two small barrows by south 
of Coenberht's grave' are referred to as on the bounds of 
Cofton. This farm is on the bounds, and is probably the 
locality referred to. The country (it is part of the Lickey) 
seems to have been very wild, 'heath,' 'thicket,' *moor,' 
* mere,' * wood,' * the roe's lair,' * the hart's wallowing place,' 
' the red slough,' being part of its description. 

Luokalls Farm, in Alfric. 1275 Lokewelky S. R.; 1327 
LocwelUy S. R. ; 1340 Locwalle. The terminal is M. E. 
welky a spring ; A. S. loc, M. E. loc, lock, in pi. names, means 
an enclosed or locked-in place (e.g. the lock on a canal). 
Exs. : Wenlocky Voxlocky Lockingty Lockion, The word is 
allied to G. iochy L lough, a land-locked body of water. The 
meaning here I take to be an enclosed spring. 
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Iiude, Iinyde. This is a M. £. wcMtl, freqoentlr found 
in pi. names, the meaning of which appears to be unknown. 
It is found in the Worcestershire S. R. of 1275 as W. atU 
Lud€y under Abbots Morton, de Luddon, onder Aldington, 
de Ludesbury^ Lodesbury, under Bellbroughton ; in the S. R. 
of 1327 as J. atU Lude, under Inkberrow, R. atie Lude, under 
Sapey Pichard. In the Ljrt. Ch^ 1367, we find W. oik 
Luyde, and J. aite Luyde de Roulegh (Rowley) ; in a Hales- 
owen deed W. aite Luyde de Cradeley, 1371. In Staffordshire 
in the 13 and 14 c. it is found as Lude^ Luyde^ in the Lude, 
men of the Lude^ the field of the Lude, at the Lude, of the pit 
of the Lude, now represented by Lloyd House, 4 m. S. of 
Wolverhampton. D. records two Lude^ one Ludes, Ludehroc, 
Ludeburg, Ludecerce^ Ludecote^ five Ludesforde^ four Ludewelle, 
LudewtCy and other places commencing Lud- and Lude, 
The word must be A. S. as Ludepol juxta Severne is found 
in C. D. 654. Cp. Ludlow. 

Lulsley, h., 7 m. E. of Bromyard. Lull was an A. S. p. n. 
Probably Lull's lea (z;. Ley). 

Lntley (Upper), Lutley (Lower), Lutley Mill, h., in 
Halesowen. D. Ludeleia\ 1275 Ledeleye, Lodeley, S. R. ; 
1327 Lodeley; 1349 the field of Lodeley called Shortwode; 
1365 the manor of Lutteleye, Lyt. Ch. The prefix is plainly 
Lude (q. v.) (». also Ley). 

Lydiate, h., in Bellbroughton {\ m. S. of), a common 
name. A. S. hlidgeat {g=y\ M. E. tidy ate ^ a swing gate, 
a gate set up between pasture and arable land, or across 
a highway. 

Lydiate Ash, h., in Bromsgrove (3 m. N. of). V, 
Lydiate, ante, 

Lydiate Lane, Halesowen. 13 c. Nonemonnes Lydegate^ 
Ljrt Ch. ; 1432 lying between .,, ^- the highway leading from 
Hales to Namonslideyate. * No man's gate.' V. Lydiate, ante. 

Lye (The), Lye Cross, Lye Waste, hamlets, in or near 
Cradley. Lye is only a M. E. form of ley (q. v.) (untilled 
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land, pasture). In the Lyt. Ch. 13, 14, and 15 c. the name 
appears as Lye, Lyegh^ Lyghe^ Lee^ Leeh. 

Lyndeworth, in Northfield or Yardley. D. Lindeorde 
(here wick of Bromsgrove) ; 1275 Lyndeworthe^ S. R. s. North- 
field. The terminal -orde in the D. form must be read 
worihe, the Normans writing d for a medial or final /A, and 
not using w before or «. A. S. Lindworth^ the farm of the 
lime-tree. 

Iiyth (The), h., in Ombersley. A. S. hlith^ a slope, hill- 
side ; cp. Lightwoods, ante, 

Madresfield, 6 m. SW. of Worcester. 12 c. Medeleffeld; 
1275 Madresfelde^ S. R. ' The forms are scanty, but I think 
they yield us an A. S. McBih-heres feld — Mgethhere's field. 
Norman scribes wrote d for a medial /A, which they could 
not pronounce, hence the modem form Mcethhere is a 
recorded p. n.' (Skeat.) 

Malvern (Great), Malvem (Little). D. Malferne\ 
13, 14, and 15 c. Jii2/z;^r«^, occasionally latinized to Maivernie. 
Not mentioned in any A. S. charter. I think this name has 
its root in some archaic language. I can make no useful 
suggestion. 

Malvern Link, in Great Malvern. 1275 Lynche, S. R. ; 
1327 atie Lynke, S. R. V. Malvern, and Lench, ante. 

Mamble, 6 m. W. of Bewdley. 957 Momela, C. S. 1007 ; 
D. MameU'y 1275 Momele, There is a dialectic verb 'to 
mamble, momble, mumble,' M. E. mamelen, momelen, meaning 
* to talk nonsense, jumble together, stammer,' and the addition 
of r would make it a substantive ; but its application to a pi. 
name is unlikely ; it is not recorded in A. S. There is no 
other Mamble known. 

Mare Furlong Farm, in Blockley. The homestead 
stands on the boundary of the counties of Worcester and 
Warwick. A. S. mcBre^ a mere or boundary. V, Furlong. 

Marl Cliflf, h., and Marl Cliff Hill, in Cleeve Prior. 
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%.%-,t,MjrmamC:ne; U:cr A ^ .\ .- .^ -- .'• -%-■<..,'" 
iftrnamclnr. The/ in Mi.-; v-=:. » = ._*. T be 

nap 10 Ni»h'» \Vorc«ifrt:.--c, c. i-vs .- o .*■:.: <.>cvr,' 
udors TajUir'i map of Wor.ouri;. ■:, 1771 S*.;., l ijO. 
at-j : ' Here ue qiurrtri cif »cn £ .,.; ^: :* . . . ; Mime .-f 
it bfars a very fine pc.Ii-b. Jie Lt:;i :-.:e n.i.--.<. . . . liy 
Bwam of the Avoo large (;'u.r.:.:ir« >.-f 1: a.*e tct.: :o ii.*ui>l 
pvu.' A. S. marmam chf, n^r! ic <.. ^. 

Martin-HluiillCU**, 3 m. >\V. of I'r'>.i«uh. 97J in 
MiTtbau, in Hturnlria, C S. iiHi; I). Hutmlftt; 1175 
HMtntTf and Merlim, S. R. Fumicilr iii l«(i manort, nt.iltd 
betateen 971 aniJ ihe diw of D. A, S wirr, a \Kxt\, lair — 
Pool town ir. Ton|. Huiamlrto (ilat ). Huwi Irce. '11^ 
daL j» cr-mmot.ly becomes ing. 

Martlay, 8 m. NW. of WorccUer. D. hftrulai, Mrrht; 
I J7S MrruUf, S. R. Our wont ' man,' a pUte of uaile, it 
M. £., a ir.t-re con'.rac:lun of 'market,' and was not used at 
ibe time cf D. Profeuor SkcaL au^'Koik it maj' be M. E. 
■*/■/. from A- S. mtarik, a m.incn = M jrten Ifi ; i , I>r. 

HathoB, 3 m. W. uf Grrai Malvern. D. J/<ilmj; 117: 
A/adkme. >. K.; 15c. MmKxn. Anotlier ii.(.oni[ r<:.> n-. a 
name. Tr e [.rcfii Malk- looka Lite W. ; tp- M-ii-f u, lu.d 
Hufaanrr.. >j± m Wale*. 

Mei— Th»> t. ID bioangrove 1 a m. NiiL of 1 ; M— tm 
Tann, ii. I^.'i:br-.<nf:moii. Mttru aoay be « kn of A. !^. 
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wood, Le Menhey\ 1718 Meneth Wood, The terminal seems 
to be 'hay' (q-v.), but the prefix is corrupt; v, Meneatt 
Wood. 

Mere Brook, forms the boundary between Hanley Castle 
and Welland. * Boundary brook.' A. S. m(Br€, M. E. merey 
tneer^ a boundary. 

Mere Ditchy or St. Adborough's Ditch, Seven Wells 
Farm, on the Cotswolds, forms the boundary of Broadway, 
and also the boundary between Worcestershire and Gloucester- 
shire, c. 1450 Seynt Adboroughes Dyche, alias Mere Dyche, 
Broadway belonged to the Abbey of Pershore ; the monks 
doubtless dug the ditch to mark their boundary, and named 
it after their patron saint, Eadburh (fem.). This was a 
common practice with them. The ditch is now almost 
efifaced by a wall. A. S. moire, a boundary. 

Merry Brook, falls into Avon at Cropthome. An old 
meaning of 'merry' was 'pleasant, delightful.' 'Merry' 
England does not mean merry in the sense of jocund, 
mirthful. 

Middleton Hall Earm, in Northfield (between North- 
field and Kingsnorton). John de Middleton is a frequent 
witness to charters relating to Northfield, Frankley, Ac. in 
the 1 3 c. Lyt Ch. ; John de Middleton and Alicia de Middleton 
are assessed to the 1275 S. R. s. Weley and Selley. The 
family here clearly took its name from the place, which 
means Middle town {v. Ton). 

Milestone. There is a curious entry in C. S. 219, a. 757, 
which refers to Wic (probably Powick), on the W. side of 
Severn, and about a mile from Worcester : ' From the bum 
to mila stane, from the stone to the haran (boundary) apple- 
tree ; from the apple-tree to Doferic (a stream), from Doferic 
to Severn, and along Severn to Teme mouth.* This 
milestone must have been a Roman one, the A. S. never 
using such things. It probably marked the first mile from 
Worcester to Kenchester, a Roman Station 5J m. NW. of 
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Hereford. I lii dc( H.-.X :Li: a n..'xi:ifc>t a rcKi.L. ! m 
any od;<T A. ^. thi.-'.cr. 

^*'T*^^i DI.W comiD' n!j c^'ed S:>.'Ur;'>rt, 841 M\::um, 
C. S. 433; D. -Wf.-.iu*' ; ij:5 .l/i..v t. S. K. ; 1317 J/*.. «, 
S- R. A. S. ^v Mit/Jjit, a i!cr:tj:t\e <i mti.'hjn, i jun<.iii>n 
of tticaax ($oci)ct:mcs of na.i-*. Tlic gt <.'.iv\ pc I ort in 
bu A. S. la >L £. ihe t.rnn are ^.y-MnWy .Vi.:.:n, Ulcr 
MdJ^m, or J^/A-n. Pw,ct (Siiidenij A. S. IV;.) i. ruiily 
givn the meariing u ' »j:cri-m<.-e!-' A fvw | ;^l<'« nuin ilio 
older form J/jMr, alone or as a [nix. Ai tl.- jaic (lie 
S;oar (ai!s into Stmn. I'. Tin, ai-l Mi; . n. / .', 

Mittao, chapelr7 in Lnf-.n, i| m. Nh. of Ivwl.c-l.ufy. 
964 MjOmnt, C S. 1134; 9^j .l/n, / •>/. C. S. iic(); 1033 
31jl»au, C. D. 751; in o^txr ihjrU'r\ Atu.luiu. Muiimih, 
Mytism, JUitum. ,yfillit (:bc c is a m.^uLe for /, ibo^ Iciicrs 
in A. S. being much aliLc) ; I). Milunt; U75 J/w/.-n. S. K. 
This hairlet lies at the ju[:c;ion of C'arant Brook wiiti ilie 
Atoo. On ibe 0)<[>o>i[e side of the Aion, at iu junL:ion 
with Severn, is 'The M>tlie.' V. MiUcn, anir, and Ton. 

Kontfyball, or M ODTholl HaU, in Kitigsnoiton(i) m. IL 
oO, mealed. 1175 R. de MonhuUe, S. K. ; 16 c. Mi^nihiui 
(belonged to the coIUge of Wcttburjr, near Uri-iul). Tt.e 
terminal ia 'hiO' (M. £. halt), but I cannot tian^laie the 
prefix. It ia probably corrupL 

■mikwood, a large vood in Grimlcy [«rub, 4 m. N\V. of 
Worcester, i j 75 
It belonged to the 

Moa«iwii*i H 
becanse during the 
it was occnpied foi 

Hoar, in Rod 
mor, a moor, twaii 

Moor, b., in Fl 
A. S. wur, a moor 

MonEndFh 
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Philipp de la Morend, William de la More^ S. R. {p. Moor, 
ante\ 

Moor Green Hall, in Kingsnorton, is probably referred 
to in the S. R. of 1275, x. Northfield, in 'John in the More' 

* Peter above the More, * Roger above the More! V. More. 

Mopsons CrosB, h., 2^ m. SW. of Bewdley. There is 
a curious entry in D. which perhaps accounts for this name. 
Under the head of ' Land of Roger de Laci ' in ' Doddingtree 
Hundred/ the manors of Stockton and Stanford are recorded ; 
then, under 'Ash Hundred/ follow the manors of Shelve, 
Kington, and Martley ; and at the bottom of the page, an 
evident addition, is 'The same Roger has half a hide in 
(Droit) Wich, Aluric mapesone held it. There are eleven 
burgesses, and one salt pan and a half, rendering 32 mittas 
and a half. This manor belongs to his manor of Hereford.' 
Then follow the records of other manors in Doddingtree 
Hundred, in which Mopsons Cross is situate. Perhaps 

* Aluric mapesone ' is the man referred to by * Mopsons Cross.' 
The hamlet stands at cross roads. 

More, Moor, common terminals, from A. S. mor (moor), 
M. £. mor, more, moore. The word is usually applied to 
waste, swampy land ; but sometimes to high, waste ground, 
untimbered. 

Morton FoUiot, v. Castle Morton. 

Morton Underhill, h., in Inkberrow (1} m. N. of). 990 
Mortune^ C. D. 674; 1275 Mor tone, S. R.; 1326 Morton 
UnderhulL A. S. Mortun, moor or fen town. Underhull, 
under the hill, is a M. £. addition, given to distinguish it 
from other Mortons. The village lies at the foot of a con- 
siderable ridge. 

Moseley, h., 2^ m. S. of Birmingham. D. Museleie, 
one of the 18 berewicks of Bromsgrove (including Kings- 
norton). The D. form is not to be relied upon, as mus means 
a mouse ; Moseley is a very common name, generally found 
in A. S. as Mosleage, a moss or marsh lea. V, Moseley, post. 
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XoMlar, h., in Hallo* 
Mcultagt m SuhUngtcic, 
461; 961 MotUagt, C- S 
or marshj lea (r. l«j). 

]Coandsil»7 HkU, i 1 
^!nK (Mnnd's vallej) is mei 
boonda of Yardley, C. D. ; 
3 m. rrom the bounds of \ 
probably here repretenred. 

Mooksn Hill, h^ 4 n>- 
1175 MokenludU, S. R.; 
was an A. S. p. n^ of whicl 
M oca's hill. 

Knoklov Hill, in H^ 
MeiilaiM, Thomas in le H 
Mitkiaw, John Moughlow 
fonns are late, and do not 
ment, but an A. S. M>u\ 
mound — would be a likcl]' 

JKurreU's End, h, in ! 
htldi End, alias MortUyndt 
■lope-end {v. More, and Ei 
hittd, hetld) Ua a hOlsid 
pL names, but we still spc 
ship; r. H. £.D.f. Hield 
of mediaeval comiption. 

ITftSbrd, in Birlingbam, 
afterwards Nafford. The 
the crossing of the Avon 
think of the prefix Nad-^ e 
it is probably corrupt. Tb 
in England 

HApleton, h., in Kemp 
S. R.; 1337 AfftUon, S 
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(= Orchard town) {v. Ton). The initial N is * transferred.' 
A. S. cBi fham=M,'E. at ten (both meaning *at the'); then 
the n is transferred, and we get *atte Nappelton/ the aite 
finally being discarded. Cp. Noverton, Norchard, Nurton. 
In the S. R. for 1327 we find 'atte Novene/ *atte Nelme/ 
which would originally be 'at ten Oven,* ' at ten Elm,' at the 
Oven, at the Elm. 

Nash (The), h., in Kempsey (i m. S. of). 12 c. Roberius 
de Fraxino (Robert of the Ash); 131 6 Atmasche, Le Asche. 
This is an instance of a transferred N, From M, E. at ten ash 
=at the ash, we get aite Nash, and finally NasA. V, Naple- 
ton, Noverton, Norchard, &c. The name is a common one 
for hamlets, or single houses, but, being of late M. E. origin, 
is not manorial. Referring to the first form it is well to 
mention that mediaeval scribes translated pi. names, or 
p. names, the meaning of which was understood, into the 
language of the document they were writinj§;, so that 
names appeared in A. S., L., N. F., or M. E. garbs, 
according to the fashion of the day, and a landed family 
might find their charters describing them as *de Bosco,' 
* aet Hurst,' ' en le Greve,' or ' atte Wode,' all meaning ' of 
the wood.' 

Naunton, h., in Ripple (i m. N. of). 1275 Newtnton^ 
S. R. ; 1327 Newynton, S. R. The nom. A. S. form would 
be Neowa-tuny new town (z;. Ton) ; but the dat. (and most 
pi. names are moulded on dat. forms) would be cet thcem 
Neowan-tune — at the New town. Generally these forms 
become Newton, Newington, or Newnton ; but in Worcester- 
shire and Gloucestershire (nowhere else) always Naunton, 
doubtless under dialectic influence. It will be observed that 
the change took place after 1327. 

Naunton, h., in Severn Stoke. 1275 Newinton, S. R.; 
V, Naunton, ante, 

Naunton Beauchamp, 4I m. N. of Pershore. 972 in 
Niwantune^ C. S. 1282; D. Newentune) 1275 Newynton^ 
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S. R. The Beauchamf-s held the mr.nor for some centuries, 
and their name was subsequently adJed to distinguish it 
from other Nauntons. F. Naunton, and. 

Nemmingai or Kyminga, a wood in Churchill, near 
Kidderminster. 1^20 Saundres Xtm}'ftgs,l.yX. C\\, Ntmung 
(correctly ntmung) is a rare A. S. word (M. £. nimim^ 
nyman), * a taking by force/ and in pi names ' an enclosure 
from the waste/ These enclosures were always going on, 
and were termed, in different localities, Ridding, Royd; 
Falling, Breach, Birch, Stubbock^ Assart, Newland, Ac. 
V. Nimmings Farm. 

Netherton, h., 2| m. SW. of Pershore. 780 Ntotherthtm^ 
C. S. 235 ; D. Ntothentum* This is nether (lower) town, 
as compared with some other 'ton* which stood relatively 
above it, and which might be called Overton (A. S. 0/eriun\ 
Over, Upper, town. 

Ketherton, h., in Dudley ; Netherton, h., in Ribbesford ; 
Hetherton, h., in Abbcrley. V. Netherlon, anU. 

Newbold-on-Stonr, in Tndington, 4 m. from Shipston- 
on-Stour. 991 AiaitwMJan (dat. pK), C. D. 676; la c. 
NiweboU', 1275 Newebold^ S. R. A. S. Nimvt boid^ new 
house. This is a common name ; in the North it appears 
as ^tytbald and New^/^^m, biggin being the Norse 
equivalent for bold. 

Newlsnd, h., 2\ m. N£. of Great Malvern. 1275 Nova 
Terra (Newland), S. R. This means a new enclosure from 
the waste, or forest, which encirclcfl all our early settlements. 

Vewlands Farm (moated), 3 m. SK. of Worcester, in 
Norton juxta Kempsey. 1275 Ncwelond, S. R. K Newland, 
ante, 

Kewnham, in Lindridge, nearTenbury. 1007 Neowan* 
ham, C. S. 957; 1043 Necwenham^ C. D« 916; 1066 
Ntofwanham, C. D. 952. 'New home, or village' («/• 
Ham) ; the forms are in the dat. case. 

Hinunings Farm, in Cofton Hacket. K Nemmings. 

I 2 
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2Voake (The\ ancient estate in Martlej. 1327 Robert 
di Noke, S. R.— at the Oak. V. Nash. 

Kobury (Great and Little), hamlets in Inkberrow (i m. 
SE. of). 1356 Newhoroughy Novus hurgus ; 1 4 1 6 Newberry ; 
1690 Newberry. This, according to rule, should be New- 
bury = New burh (v. Bury). 

li'oken Famii in Grimley. 15 c. Nokenham. For the 
terminal, v* Ham. Noke is a M. E. form of nooh^ a comer, 
secluded place; but by the 15 c. Noke^ Noaky had become 
a family name. I incline to read it * the village or dwelling 
in the nook,' but the medial n in the form is perplexing. 
Noke was not an A. S. p. n., but a M. E. one, coined from 
' at ten Oke.* V. Nash. 

Korohard (Upper and Lower), in Rock (i( m. S. of). 
1327 atte Nor char dy S. R. The N is transferred, and the 
right name is 'Orchard'; v. Napleton. There was, in 1332, 
a * Norchard ' in Severn Stoke, and there is a Norchard House 
in Peopleton. 

Norohard, h., in Hartlebury (i m. S. of). 1327 atte 
Norchard^ S. R. V, Norchard, ante. 

19'orgrove, in Feckenham (2 m. N. of). 1379 North- 
grave, later Northgrave, and Norgrove^ — Northgrove (A. S. 
grdfy M. E. grove^ a grove, small wood). 

Northampton, h., in Ombersley {i\ m. NW. of). I 
assume it to be an old name as there are many -hamptons 
in Ombersley and Astley. It means North-home-town. 
V. Ham, Ton, and Hampton. 

Korthfleld, 6 m. S. of Birmingham. D. Nord/eld; 12 
and 13 c. Nor tf eld, Nor/eld, Norfeud^ North/eld— l^oiiSti field 
{v. Field). 

Northingtown, h., in Suckley. 1275 Northinton\ 1327 
Northinion, S. R. The original form would be at tham 
Northan tune, at the North town. Cp. Northington, h., in Holt. 

North Littleton, v. Littleton. 

North Piddle, v. Piddle (North). 
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Vorthwick, h., in Clainn, s m. N. of Worcester, c. t io8 
Xorlhwikt; D. Norwithe; 1175 Northuyk, S. R, — North 
vUhge. V. Wch. 

Horttawiok, b., in Blocklej, 9) m. NW. of Moreton 
Henmareh. 964 Nortkwic, C. S. 1134; 1175 NiTthuyi, 
S. R.— North village. V. WicL 

Korthvood, I m. N. of Bewdlc)'. 1375 Norlkwodt, 
S. R. — Nonhwood (M. £. wodi), which meant ' wild land ' — 
brushwood, moor, or timber. 

IVorttm, b., in Kempsejr (a n. NE. of\ 1375 Norton*, 
S. R. ; 13, 14, and ig c Norton. — North town {p. Ton). 

XTortoii, on the Avon, 3 ni. N. of Evesham. 709 Norton, 
C S. 115; D. Nortunt. Sometimes called Abboli Norton, 
because it belonged to the Abbots of Evesham. — North town 
(p. Tod). 

Horton, h., io Oldswinford, near Stourbridge. V. Nortons, 

ITorton-by-Bredon, or Bredona B'ortoti, h., in Bredon. 
780 NorthhM, C. S. 336 ; 989 Northlun, C. D. 670 ; D. Nor- 
tune. — North town (v. Ton). 

Horerton, h., and ]foT«rton Tarm, In Stanford-on- 
Teme (i m, S. of). Nash, i 348, calls this ' Oveiton,' and 
afterwards ' Overton or Noverton.' The initial N\t transferred, 
and we must read this as in A. S. Oftrtun, M. E. Ovtrlm~- 
Upper town (p. Ton and Napleton, Nash, Noake, Norchard, 
and Nurton). Cp. Noverton, in Prcsi 
Nootr is not an English word, and 
notewortb; that all inKtances of a tn 
to hamlets, or single dwellings. M; 
D., and from time to time in offii 
liable to change. 

Hnnnery Wood, in Inkberrow ; 
land belonged to the nuns of C 
berrow, from the isth c. to the t 
c. 1536. 
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Nunnery Wood, in Westwood, belonged to the nuns of 
Westwood, a Benedictine cell subject to the Abbey of 
Fonlevrault, in France. 

Nunnery Wood, and Kunnery Farm, 2 m« £. of 

Worcester, in St. Martin's parish, belonged to a Benedictine 
nunnery in Claines ; the nuns, from their dress, gave name 
to Aston White Ladies (q. v). 

Nurton Farm, i m. W, of Abberley. 1327 W. a//e 
Noverton ; C. atte Overton^ S. R. In the same S. R- this 
place appears as Overton and Noverton, showing that in 
1327 the n was dropping ofif the old form of atten and 
attaching itself to the following (z;. Napleton, Norchard, 
Nash, Noake, and Noverton). The right form here is 
Overton^ earlier Ofertun^ and the meaning Upper town, 
as opposed to Netherton. In M. E. v between vowels 
was commonly written u ; hence Nouerton, and finally 
Nurton, There is a Nurton, h., in Pattingham, Staffordshire, 
which has precisely the same history. 

Nuthursty in Bellbroughton. 1275 Notehurst, S. R. 
A. S. hnut'hurst, M. E. Notehurst — Nut wood. 

NymiDgB, v, Nemmings. 

Oakhampton, h., in Astley. 1275 Okhamtme^ S. R. This 
is Oak-home-town (M. E. ok^ oke — oak). The p is intrusive. 

Ookeridge Wood, Ockeridge Waste, in Little Witley. 
1332 Ocrugge^ S. R. Or-, Ocke-, probably represent a M. E. 
form for * Oak.' The terminal is M. E. rugge (A. S. hricg), 
a ridge (of hilly land) = the Oak ridge. 

Oddingley, 3 m. S. of Droitwich. 816 OddingaUa, C. S. 
35^; 963 Odduncaka, OddunggaUa^ C. S. 1108 ; D. Oddunclet; 
1275 Oddingeleye^ S. R. The terminal is l^ (q. v.), untilled 
land, pasture. Odding is not a recorded A. S. p. n., but 
Odda is, and the inga I think is patronymic, giving us * the 
lea land of the sons (or descendants) of Odda.' There were 
several magnates of that name connected with Worcestershire, 
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but the men who held the plough also wrote their names 
upon the land. 

Offas Well, h., ij m. NW. of Bromsgrove (on O. M., 
1 83 1, * Oflfads well '). This should be ' Orford's well/ from 
a family named Orford, who occupied the cottage adjoining 
the spring during the early part of the 19th c. 

Offenhamy 2 m. N. of Evesham. 714 Vffaham, C. S. 
130; 860 Uffenham, C. D. 289; D. Offenham\ 1275 Offen- 
ham; 1327 OJ^enham^ S. R. ; 1332 Uffenham^ S. R. The 
omission of the gen. n in the first form is probably only 
contraction as practised by mediaeval scribes; the original 
charter has perished, and only late copies remain. It is 
difficult to say whether we must read this as ' the home of 
Offa^ or Uffa^ both being A. S. p. names, or variants of the 
same name. (' Probably Uffa^ written Offe by Normans : they 
wrote for u^ but not u for 0' Skeat.) The Abbot is said to 
have had a house here. 

OfTerton Farm, in Hindlip, 4 m. NE. of Worcester. 972 
jElflcBdeiuHy C. D. 570 (then belonged to Pershore Abbey) ; 
D. Alcrtntune ? (Bishop of Worcester) ; 1275 Alfverion, S. R. ; 
16 c. Alcrinton, now called Alfreton; 18 c. Affreton, I 
am not sure that the D. Alcrtntune represents this Oiferton, 
but Habington, Nash, and Mr. Round (Hist, of Worcester- 
shire) accept the identity. The first form is doubtless the 
correct one. ^Iflced (for iElf-flsed) was a fem. A. S. p. n., 
borne by a daughter of Oifa, a Mercian king (757-786), 
who, like his predecessor Oflfa, was a great benefactor to the 
Church in Worcestershire, and elsewhere. It is not unlikely 
that the place was named in her honour, but ^Elflaed was 
also the name of many other women. The intrusive r in 
OfFerton may be accounted for by the similarity of jElflcBd to 
jElfred, and the later forms favour that suggestion ; but how 
an A. S. yElflcedetun (the correct form) could become a D. 
Alcrtntune it is difficult to imagine. The correct interpreta- 
tion is certainly iElflsed's town ; v. Ton. 
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OfOnoor Farm, Offhioor Wood, in Halesowen. 1288 
Offemore\ 1316 Offemor\ 1326 Uffemore; 14 15 Offemare 
grange (belonged to Halesowen Abbey), Lyt, Ch. ; 1549 
Uffmore. The terminal is 'moor' (v. More); the prefix 
doubtless represents the A. S. p. n. Offa (or Uffa) — Offa's 
moor {v. Offenham). This or the following Offmoor gave 
name to a Worcestershire family of Uffmore. Corruption of 
names still goes on. The Ord. Map, i in. 1831, records 
this place *Uffmoor,' that of 1891 * Houghmoor.' 

Offinoor Farm, i m. E. of Kidderminster. 1327 William 
in the Moor, S. R. (perhaps refers to this place) ; v, Offmoor, 
ante, 

Oldbarrow, 2 J m. W. of Henley in Arden. 709 Ulen- 
beorge, C. S. 124; 714 Ulbeorge, Ulenbeorge, C. S. 130; D. 
Oleberge; 1332 Ullebury, S. R. Here we have A. S. gram- 
matical forms giving us ' the hill of the Owl.' Nash says 
there is an ancient tumulus here ; if so the terminal beorge 
probably refers to it, as it is the root of our modern * barrow ' 
(q. v.). The charter of 709 mentions ulan wyllan, the owl's 
spring. It is curious that Ullenhall, the adjoining parish, in 
Warwickshire, has preserved its right name. Elham, in 
Kent, was Ulahamy 'the owl village or home,' before the 
Conquest. 

Oldbiiry, h., Oldbury Farm, Oldbiiry Grange, Old- 
bury Wood, 3 m. NW. of Worcester. 972 Ealdanbyri, 
C. S. 1282 ; then belonged to the Abbey of Pershore. The 
form is correct A. S. for * at the old burh ' {v. Bury). It is 
not unlikely that the place was so named by the Saxons 
because it had been a British settlement. 

Oldbury, 6 m. E. of Birmingham. The probability is 
that it was A. S. cet Ealdanbyrig, M. E. Aldebury, Olde- 
bury (i;. Oldbury, ante). This manor was formerly in Salop, 
and consequently does not appear in Worcestershire records. 

Oldenhall, h., in Clent. 12 c. Holdenhill, Lyt. Ch. ; 13 c. 
Aldenhulle, Oldnulle, Aldehull, Oldenhull, Oldenhale, Holden- 
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hull, Holdenhak] 14 c. Oldenhulle^ Oldehulle, Clearly *01d 
bill/ It is curious that the prefix has preserved its dat. form, 
en, for so many centuries. 

Oldington, h., 2 m. S. of Kidderminster. D. Aldinione, 
At the time of Domesday this place belonged to the Conqueror 
as a berewick (farm) appurtenant to Kidderminster. The 
D. form represents an A. S. Ealdaniune (dat.) — Old town. 
The dat. an has generally become ing. But Ealda was an 
A. S. p. n., and Ealdantun (gen.) would also be Ealda's town. 
I see no material for election. 

Oldswinford, i m. SE. of Stourbridge. D. Suine/ord; 
1275 Swyneford^ S. R. ; 1340 Oldeswynesford, Old Swynt- 
ford. A, S. Smnfordf 'the swine ford.' The locality, in 
primitive times, was only a clearing in the forest, and the 
pasturage of swine in the woods was important Kingswin- 
ford lies 4 m. NW. * King ' and « Old ' are M. E. additions 
to distinguish one place from the other. 

Ombersley, 6 m. N. of Worcester. 706 Amhreslege, C. S. 
116; 714 Amdresleze, C. S. 130; D. Ambreskge, In the 
charter of 706 Ombreswelle is referred to, and in three A. S. 
charters relating to adjoining manors Ombersetena gemcere 
(the boundary of the *Omber' folk) is mentioned, so that 
Ambre and Omber maybe treated as variants. The terminal 
is plain ' lea ' {v. Ley) ; but neither as an A. S. p. n. nor word 
can I make any sense of the prefix. D. records Ambre/orde 
(Yorkshire), Ambrelie (Amberley, Sussex), Ambresberte (Ames- 
bury, Wilts.), Ambresdone (Ambrosden, Oxon.), Ambretone 
(Bucks.), ^^3r//9;i^ (Bucks.), Amburlege (Amberley, Hereford- 
shire), and no Ombre-. These names appear to have the 
same root as Ombersley, and I think the prefixes must 
represent a p. n. Though 'Ambrose' was not an A. S. 
name there was a famous saint Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in 
the fourth century. Ombersley and the other places mentioned 
may have been named after him, though all their churches 
are dedicated to other saints. ('Certainly a proper name 
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beginning with Amb- ; perhaps ^mhriht^ an occasional form 
of Earibeorht^ Skeat.) 

Oney Coppice^ in Lindridge. This is probably W. onmj 
ash-tree — the ash coppice. Cp. Onny, a river in Salop, 
another in Herefordshire, Onibury in Salop, Onneley and 
High Onn in Staffs., and Onneley in Salop. All these 
places are near the ancient borders of Wales. 

Orleton, 9 m. E. of Tenbury, on the Teme. D. Aire- 
tune ; 1 2 75 Olretone, S. R. — * Alder town.' A. S. alor^ an alder 
(tree), in M. E. becomes (among other forms) olre. K Ton. 

Oris. The Oris (wood), near Mathon; Clifton Oris 
(wood), and Biroh Oris (wood), in Severn Stoke. Oris is 
a M. E. pi. form of A. S. alor, the alder-tree. * Birch ' here 
probably means a clearing (v. Breach), and has no reference 
to the birch-tree. 

Osmonds Farm, in Ombersley (i m. E. of). Philip 
Osmund was living in Ombersley in 1275, S. R., and Richard 
Osmond in 1327, S. R. The farm probably derives its name 
from that family. 

Oswaldeslow Hundred, was formed in 964 (charter of 
K. Eadgar, C. S. 11 35) by consolidating three ancient 
hundreds — Wulfereslaw, Winburge tree, and Cuthbergelau. 
The object of the grant was to unite in one hundred 
the great possessions of the bishopric of Worcester and the 
monasteries connected with it. Hence the detached manors 
of Alderminster, Tredington, Shipston-on-Stour, Tidmington, 
Blockley, Evenlode, Daylesford, and Cutsdean, which are 
entirely surrounded by other counties. The charter conferred 
great privileges on the bishops, making them practically 
governors of the hundred ; it was made in the time, and on 
the intercession, of Bishop Oswald, and terms the new 
hundred Oswaldeslau. Hundreds were formerly of great 
importance in local government and criminal administration, 
and existed long before counties. There was a mound 
called, in 977, Oswaldes hlaw^ in Wolverton (C. S. 612). 
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It is ROW ' Th« Low ' (q. v.), and wu prob&blj a prehiuoric 
tumulus where the courts for one of ibe incorporated hundreds 
bad been held, the charier calling it Onoalda Alow being 
signed by Oswald hunselT. V. Spetchlej, Sundajs ilill, and 
Round HilL 

OtlwrtoOt h, in Cotheridge, 3 m. W. of Worcester. 
This is a rare name, though it means simply ' the oilier town ' 
{A. S. WAw) (c.Ton). There is an ■ Otherlon ' in Sliffordshire, 
wbkh D. records as Orre/oiu ; a medial M alwa]-s perplexed 
a Norman scribe, and, as he could not pronounce it, he 
tubgtiiuted r, or, more frcquenily, d 

Orerbmy, 6| m. NE. of Tewkesburj. 875 Vfittbrtodunt, 
vtl U/ertbiri, Vfrra hirig, C S. S4i: D. Ourtieru; 1*75 
Overtbury, S. R. The prefix is A. S. u/trra, upjwr; the 
terminals are dat forms of buri (v. Bury) — ' the upper burgli.' 
It lies on the S. side of Bredon Hill. 

OxentoD Hill, 4 m. £. of Tewkesbury. 977 OxHa duntt 
enol, C. D. 617 — 'the knoll of the duwn of Oxen.' Dum 
and end have practically the same meaning. The charter 
mentions ' bull ditch ' {bula diet). 

F«le (Tlie), in LeJg^ 'Near to Cowley Park, on (be 
road to Leigh Sinton, there is a picturesque gabled Imuse, 
bearing the date mdcxxxi. This house is called " The I'ale." 
It was built by one who had acquired a large fortune as 
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Worcestershire family of Attwood. It was situate in the 
Forest of Kinver. The family are described in mediaeval 
charters as * de Bosco ' and * atte Wode.' 

Faxk Faxniy in Kempsey (i) m. S£. of), so called 
because the Bishop of Worcester had a palace and park here, 
which Bishop Simon gave to a Beauchamp in 1121. 

Parks Farm, Kings Parks, Park Hall, 1-3 m. W. 
of Feckenham, mark the locality of the park which the 
Crown had in Feckenham Forest on its enclosure (Hab. 
i. 221). 

Paxford, h., in and 2 m. £. of Blockley. 1275 Paxford^ 
S. R. There was no A. S. word or p. n. commencing Pax- 
or Pack'. The prefix probably represents an unrecorded 
A. S. p. n. P(Bcc^ gen. PcBcces — Psecc's ford. V, Ford. 

Paxton, h., \ m. N. of Kidderminster. V. Paxford, ante, 
and Ton. 

Payford, h., Payford Bridge, in Redmarley d'Abitot. 
1413 Payford, After the Conquest P^aw (^=j;) became 
a p. n. (whence our family name Paine, Payne). It meant 
originally a peasant, countryman, not a heathen. The com- 
pound should produce * Painford/ and * Payford.' 

Peachley, h., Peaohley Court, Little Peaohley, 
Feaohley Grange, in Hallow. 1275 Pechesleye^ S. R. ; 
1340 Pechesleye, The prefix probably represents the M. E. 
word pechCf now peach (from O. F. peche\ and our family 
name Peach — Peche's ley {v. Ley). 

Peasbrook, f., in Broadway. 972 Pisbrocy C. D. 570. 
The modern name is a correct translation of the A. S. one. 
The homestead stands on a small stream, forming the 
boundary between Broadway and Childs Wickham, as it did 
in 972. A. S. pise, a pea; ^plpt'san. 

Pedmore, i^ m. S. of Stourbridge. D. Pevemore; 12 c. 
Pebbemore\ 1262 Pebbemore; 1275 Pebemore, S. R. ; 1340 
Pebmore. The Ardens of Park Hall, Castle Bromwich, were 
ancient lords of this manor until 1643. Curiously enough 
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they owned also the ' Peddimore ' Hall estate (a double- 
moated homestead) in Sutton Coldfield, otherwise there does 
not appear to have been any connexion between the two 
places. The prefix seems to be derived from the A. S. p. n. 
Peohha, The D. form probably represents a parallel form 
of this name, viz. Peof^ gen. Peofes (recorded in the 
Northumbrian forms Peuf^ Peufa). By germination of the 
final consonant, a common Indogermanic way of forming 
diminutive names, we obtain Peohha {hh is the regular 
doubling of y^ originally :^). Thus we have Peobba's moor 
{v. More). There was a Pehemore in Eldersfield in 1 2 75, S. R., 
not now marked on the O. M. ; cp. Pebworth, Warwicks. 

Fendock, 7 m. W. of Tewkesbury. 877 Penedoc, Peane- 
doCf C. S. 542 ; 875 Peonedoc^ C. S. 641 ; 964 Peonedoc, 
C. S. 1134 ; 967 PenedoCy C. S. 1208; 'D.Penedoc, Peonedoc; 
1275 Pmedoch, S. R. Though the forms are so early 
I cannot construe them. The prefix does not appear to 
represent a p. n. Pendock lies 7 m. W. of Severn, and it 
may be of Welsh origin i^pen is quite Welsh); but I can 
make nothing of Pendock in that language. 

Penhiill, h., in Lindridge (3 m. £. of). 13 and 14 c. 
Penhull, Probably M. 'E. penny a fold for cattle, sheep, &c., 
and hull, hill — * the hill of the fold ' ; but the forms are too 
late to be trusted. 

Fennorioket Lane, Oldbury, near Birmingham, forms 
a boundary between Oldbury and Halesowen ; it was also an 
ancient county boundary, Oldbury having formerly been 
a detached part of Shropshire. This is a curious instance 
of a locality, of no importance, maintaining its right name 
for nigh two thousand years. The terminal -et may be 
rejected ; it is a mere popular attempt to find some meaning 
in that which seems to have none, and is common in pi. 
names. Crick, having no meaning to the ordinary mind, 
became cricket. We have therefore only to deal with Pen- 
crick, which in Celtic languages means 'the head (or 
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end) of the boundary/ The subject is fully discussed 
in my Staffordshire Place Names, s, Penkridge, anciently 
Pincric, 

Penorchard Famii in Clent. A family of 'Penn' 
formerly lived here, and probably conferred their name 
upon the place, Humphrey Penn died here in 1616 
(Amphlett's Hist, of Clent, 120). 

PensftXy 6 m. W. of Stourport. 13 and 14 c. Pensax^ 
Ptnux. I can make nothing satisfactory of this in A. S. 
or W. The prefix points to W., and Pensax is west of 
Severn. Sax is an old form of W. sais^ Saxon. 

Fenahami h., i m, SW. of Pershore. 972 Pedrushamme^ 
C. S. 1281 ; D. Pendesham\ 1275 Pednesham, The prefix 
is the masc. p. n. Peden^ gen. Pednes^ formed regularly from 
the base recorded in Peda^ by means of the diminutive or 
pet suffix -en, Pensham is situate on a curve of the Avon, 
and hamme means ' riverside meadow-land ' ; v. Ham, 3. 

FeopletODt 4 m. NW. of Pershore. 972 Piplincgtune^ 
C. S. 1281 ; D. Pipimfune] 1275 Pyplinion, S. R. From 
tlic p. n. Pipptly a regular formation on the base represented 
by Pippa, Ptppen, by means of the diminutive or pet sufilx 
•#/. Hence A, S. Ptpling-tun means the * town of the sons 
of Pip{p)€i: 

Pepper Wood, Bellbroughton (a m. SE. of). 1242 
Purptrode^ I. P. M. ; 1294, Robert Pippard was one of the 
verderers of Feckenham Forest; 15 c. Pepperroel altos 
Harhlhiry ; appears to represent the Forest of Pyperode, 
a portion of Feckenham Forest (Nash, i. Ixviii. 17). The 
difficulty here is to find the right form ; Pyperode points to 
A. S. pipe, a pipe, conveyance for water, and rod^ a rood, 
cross ; but that is not satisfactory. It may have been an 
A. S. Pippan-rod, Pippa's cross (A. S. p. n. Pippa). 

Fepwell Farm, in Hartlebury. 1275 Richard de Pepe- 
waile, Galfrid de Pepewalie, S. R. The right terminal is 
probably ' well.* There is frequent confusion between well 
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snd vail in cooseqncDcc of the Men Ian fonn for ovff being 
waiU. An A. S. Pi/pan-waiU. Pippa'i well (spring), would 
veiy likelj produce a M- E. PtptxoaU*. 

Ferdiswell, h., % m. N. of Worcester. 1317 PtnUtmll, 
PardtswiiU, S. R. Ptrd- prolubly represent* a p. n^ but 
I cannot correlate it; the forms are late. WriU in A. S. and 
M. £. may safelj be translated 'spring'; 'wells,' though 
made by the Romans, were rarely, if ever, constructed by 
tbeA.S. 

Ferry. Small streams are frequently 10 named — Perry 
Brook in Kyre Magna, Perry Brook in Bockleion, Perry 
River in N. Salop. Early forms of small river-rumei are 
ive. I am ttot sare we are right in translaUng Peny 
'Pear-tree' (A. S. pirt'gi, pirie), though streams are often 
named from trees on iheir route ; but I can suggest no other 
coDStraction. A large number of hamlets and some nunort 
bear the name of Perry. 

FuTT, h., in Hanlebury. 1315 Pyrie. A. S. pingt 
ig =y), pear-tree {p. Perry, antt, and Perry Wood, pmf^ 

Feny Wood, i m. E. of Worcester. 969 at Ihart 
Pirian, C. S. la^o; D. Pirian. A. S, pirigt, pint, dal. 
pirian — 'at the Pear-tree.' 

Feishore. 971 Perscoran (dat), C. S>. 1181; 1046 
Pertcorm, C. D. 804 ; 1066 Ptrtcort, C. D. 819; A. S. 
C. Ptrsnre; D, Ptriort; 1375 Pertort; all pronounced 
Parriwre. 
edge, battl 
word, but 
being supp 
bank' is a 
and has loi 
also seems 
formti. M 
trusted (ih< 
ora and a 
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cannot be the gen. of any p. n.' The suggestion that Perse 
represents * the peach-tree * is Professor Skeat's, and I feel 
sure he has solved the diflSculty. 

Fhepson, v. Fepston. 

Piddle, river, rising near Feckenham, and falling into 
Avon near Pershore. g6^ Ptdele^ CD. mo; g*j2 Pidele 
(dat. Pt'delaii), CD. 1282. The word 'piddle' is not 
admitted into any A. S. dictionary, though it is found in 
A. S. charters. Piddletown, Dorsets., is Pyedele in C D. 
522, 656, and in D. Pydele, I believe it to be a good O. E. 
word for a small stream. It is in common use in that sense 
in the Midlands, especially among children. Cp. Piddle, river 
in mid-Dorset ; some places on that stream take the name of 
Puddle; cp. also the word * puddle,' the history of which is as 
obscure as 'piddle.' — PS. I find Kemble, 3 C D. xxxv, 
renders Pidele, piddle, a thin stream. 

Piddle (North), 5 m. N. of Pershore. D. Pidelet, Pidele ; 
1275 Pydele North, S. R. ; is situate on the river Piddle (q. v.), 
and doubtless takes its name from it. 

Piddle (Wyre), h., in Fladbury, 2 m. NE. of Pershore, 
is situate near the confluence of the rivers Piddle and Avon, 
4 m. S. of North Piddle, and quite disconnected from it. 
D. Pidele; 1290 Wyre Pidele; 1327 Pydele, S. R. ; 1420 
Wyre Piddle. I have no doubt it takes the name of Piddle 
from the river of that name (q. v.). In W. wyre means 
a spread, an expanse (of a river or an3rthing); cp, Wyre 
Forest, Wyre River, in Lancashire; but W. words E of 
Severn are very rare, and must have been located centuries 
before the Conquest ; here there is no * evidence ' of wyre 
before 1290, though it may have been in local use before it 
was attached to the name. 

Pinvin, 2 m. N. of Pershore. 1275 Pende/en, S. R. It 
is curious that no forms present themselves before 1275; 
but I think the meaning is clear. Pendanfenn — 'Penda's 
fen' — is probably the original form, the an being now 
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represenled by i. Pendcford, 3| m. N. of Wolverhampton, 
is a similar case. Penda {* the terrible Penda,' as historians 
term him) was King of Merda, 626-655, and is said to have 
taken Worcester, and raided the country, about 638. As the 
name is not recorded to have been borne by any other A« S. 
(perhaps because he was a heathen), it is not unlikely it may 
refer to him and to some camp of his in the ' fen«' Pe/H 
damzc — Penda's oak — is mentioned in a Worcestershire 
charter of 849, C. S. 455 ; the locality near Cofton Hacket ; 
a Pendi/ord is also mentioned in the S. R. of 1275 under 
Bromsgrove and Kingsnorton, but appears now to be 
obsolete. Penda is said to have conquered Hwicda (con* 
sisting of the present counties of Worcester, Gloucester, and 
part of Warwick) and annexed it to Mercia. 

Fipen Hill, a m. S. of Stoke Prior, a. 770 inpipan (on 
bounds of Stoke), of pipan^ C. S. 304. It is clear the 
original form is Pipt^ of which pipan is the dat It is 
difficult to say what kind of ' pipe ' is referred to. The 
word is often used in old writings in the sense of a ' pipe/ 
perhaps of wood, for the conveyance of water. Pipe, near 
Lichfield, takes its name from a conduit pipe, which from 
remote times conveyed water thence to Lichfield. 

Pirton, 5 m. S£. of Worcester. 766 PirigUmy Pyrighm^ 
C. S. sai ; 973 PyrihaUy C. S. 1283 ; 989 Pirightm^ C. S. 
661 ; D. Peritune) 1375 Ptriion^ S. R. — *the town of the 
Pear-tree/ A. S. Pirige {g ^y\ Pirie^ becomes Perfy-^ 
Pir-^ and Per*. Ptrton is situate on a stream called Pyrig 
in the charter of 973, so that it may derive its name from 
the river; v. Perry. 

Fitliok Fftrm, in Mathon. William de PudUwyk is 
assessed to the 1375 S. R., and William de PuiUwyke to 
the 1337 S. R., both s. Mathon. Puddle is not an A. S. word, 
but appears in M. £. ; it seems to be a diminutive of A. S. 
puddy a ditch, a furrow (Skeat). It means a small pool of 
muddy water — Puddle village (r. Wich). 

K 
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FitmastoHy h., i m. W. of Worcester. 1275 Piienan" 
ives/on, S. R. The terminal seems to be ' west town ' ; but 
I cannot translate Pttenan, The form is probably corrupt. 
There is an obs. Penitanham recorded in C. S. 85, a. 693, 
by which Oshere, king of the Hwiccas, grants land to the 
Abbess Cutsuida for the erection of a monastery ; but the 
connexion between Pitmaston and Penitanham seems 
unlikely. 

Pitmaston, h., in Kingsnorton, v. Pitmaston, anU. 

Pizham Farm, Pizham 'Egttjj on Severn, in Kempsey, 
5 m. S. of Worcester. 1275 Pykerham^ Pykresham, S. R.; 
132*1 Pykereskam^ S. R.; 13^0 Pyker sham* Ptkare, Pykare^ 
Pykre is a M. E, word, as ' Promptorium Parvulorum ' tells 
us, for a * lytylle theef,* and as the place is a ferry, it is not 
unlikely to be the meaning here, and, being on Severn, 
I should translate ham as 'meadow' {v. Ham); 'the thief s 
meadow' is not unlikely. {^^ Pikare^2i picker, i. e. a stealer/ 
Skeat.) 

Plerimore, h., in Chaddesley Corbet. 1275 Pkyb- 
mert^ S. R. ; 1327 Plehemer^ S. R. The terminal is A. S. 
mere^ M. E. mere^ a lake, pool. (There is a large pool 
here.) Pleyh-^ PUhe-^ I cannot translate; it is probably 
corrupt. 

Poden, h., in Church Honeyboume. 860 Poddanho^ 
PoddenhOy C. D. 289; 1275 Poddeho, S. R. ; 1332 Podenho, 
Podonho^ S. R.; 1327 Podenho^ S. R. A. S. p. n. Podda 
and ho (dat. of hoh\ * a projecting ridge of land,' which for 
brevity I term * hill'— Podda's hill {v. Ho). 

Pook| V. Puck. 

Portway, a name applied to many ancient roads, which 
antiquaries, consequently but erroneously, assume to be of 
Roman origin. Por/ in A. S. means a port, haven ; but it 
also means a town, and, when used inland, may alwajrs 
be so construed. 'I will that no man buy out olport^ but 
have the pori-ieeves witness,' &c. (Laws of Edward the 
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Elder). *And we have ordained that no man bay any 
property out of pari^ over xx pence/ &a ' That every 
marketing be wiihin pori^* Ac (idhelstan 8 Laws). Here 
pori is used in the sense of town or markeL Paristrctt^ 
Portweg {g ^y\ are words frequently occurring in A. S. 
charters, and mean simply the town or market way. A road 
so named is presumably of great antiquity, and may be 
pre- Roman. The name is local, and often applied XoparU 
of Roman and other ways leading to market towns, beyond 
which the name ceases. I know many Portways which 
have no pretension to Roman origin. We had thoroughfare 
roads before the Romans set foot in Britain. The following 
Portways are mentioned in A. S. charters : — Pori strcd in 
Himbleton (probably Trench Lane), C. S. 552 ; Port Ural 
in Salwarp (probably Droilwich to Worcester), C. S. 360, 
361, and C. D. 627 ; Portweig (g =y) in Hallow (Worcester 
to Tenbury), C. S. 356 ; Por/ strat in Oddingley (probably 
Trench Lane), C. S. 1108; Pori sircti in Battenhall (Wor* 
cester to Tewkesbury), C. S. 1240 ; Pori sircti in Warcsley^ 
C. D. 627 (between Kidderminster and Worcester, part of 
the Roman Way from Chester); Portweig^ Portuxgty in 
Wolverton (the old road between Worcester and London, 
via Spetchley), CD. 612; Porisirai in Teddington 
(Tewkesbury to Stow-on-the-WoId), C D. 617; Pori 
sircBi in Lawem, C. S. 1108. F. Ridge way, Ferdstr»te» 
Saltway. 

Pouky Fowk, V, Puck. 

Powiek, 2 m. S. of Worcester. 1282 Poincgwic, C. & 
972 ; D. Poiivic ; 1275 Poynvyh; 13 c Pcywike, PoywicK 
The terminal is wic^ a village (v. Wich). Potncg- must 
be two stems, Po^ and ing, Po^ being a short form of 
Po(^), and I'ng (q. v.) patronymic, yielding * the village 
of the descendants of Po(ha).' 

ProBcotti h., I m« S£. of Stourbridge. A common name* 
A. S. preosies', M. E. presieS'COi — Priest's cot 

X 2 
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Prickley Farm, Prickley Green Farm, in Martley. 
1275 Fneleye, Pn'eiea, S. R. ; 1685 Prickly, Nash, ii. App. 
149 ; from a tombstone in Worcester Cathedral, * John Harris, 
descended from the ancient family of the Harris's of Prichly 
in the county of Worcester, late keeper of the castle of 
Worcester' (d. 1685). Prie is a dialectal word for the 
common privet {Ligmirum vulgare); {^. K P. Names, E. D. S.) 
— * the lea of the Privet ' ; v. Ley. 

Fuok, Pook, Pouk, Powk (variant forms), is the prefix 

to many ph names in this county and throughout the 

Midlands, e.g. Puck Hill, i) m. N. of Himbleton, Puck 

Meadow in Hallow, Pook Lane in Stanford-on-Teme, 

Puck Hill in Hanbury, Puck Hill in Acton Beauchamp, 

Puck Lane in Stoke Prior, Puck Meadow in Oldberrow, 

and several Puck Crofts. It is A. S. puca, M. £. pouke, 

a fairy, elf, sprite. The word is widely diffused ; in W. it is 

pwca, in I. puca, phooca (both borrowed from English), 

and is familiar to all of us in Shakespeare's 'PucL' 

Spenser writes : — 

' Ne let the Pouke, nor other evill sprights, ... 
Fray us with things that be not.' 

The belief in fairies and good and evil spirits was almost 
universal in the Middle Ages, and Puck seems to have been 
the chief of the domestic tribe of fairies, or brownies as they 
are called in Scotland ; Pucanwyl, Puck's spring, is mentioned 
in C. D. 408, a. 946 {v. Hob). Puck must have been 
regarded with a friendly eye; in the S. R. of 1275 five 
families are assessed under the name of ' Pouke,' and two 
in 1327. The family name now appears as Pooke. 

Pudford Hill, Pudford Farm, Pudford Coppice, in 
Martley. 1275 Podeford, S. R. Probably A. S. p. n. 
Pudda — Pudda's ford ip. Ford). The original (dat.) form 
would be Puddati'/ord, 

• Pull Court, ancient estate in Bushley, on Severn side. 
D. Lapuk) 1212 La pulle\ 1275 La Pulle^ S. R. This is 
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a mixture, A. S./^/, a pool^ with the French La tacked to 
it — the Fool ; cp. Lappal, and Lifford. 

Pulley Farm, in Sal warp (i| m. S£. of)* 10 c. PulIeUa 
('between the Oak Wood and FuUelea/ A. S. charter). 
A. S. pol, puly pulle, a pool, and lea, the pool lea, v. Ley. 
Farm names frequently carry us back to A. S. times, and 
field names would yield many a story if traced to their 
original forms, which are rarely accessible. 

PnrBhall, h., 3 m. W. of Bromsgrove. 13 and 14 c. 
Pershull frequently, later Purshull, The terminal is M, E. 
hully hill (q. v.). Pers- represents the M. E. p. n. PierSy 
introduced here by the Normans (French Pierre), ' Piers 
Plowman,' the subject of the M. E. poet of the Malvern 
Hills, or, as he writes it, 'Pers the Ploughmon,' is to us 
* Peter the Ploughman*' 

Fyehill Farm, in Hartlebury. 1275 Thomas Pye was 
living in Hartlebury, and was assessed to the subsidy; he 
probably lived on or near the hill. 

Queenhill, chapelry in Ripple, 5 m. NW. of Tewkesbury. 
D. Ciihille, Ckonhelme', 11 c. Cumhille, Cynkylle, Hem. 303 ; 
1275 Quenhully S. R« The earlier forms are difficult to deal 
with. The Quenhull of 1275 is probably a case of 'inter- 
pretative corruption,' as it is not consistent with the pre- 
ceding forms. The terminal may be 'hill,' but the prefix 
C«'-, Chon-, Cum-, Cyn-, is too hard for me. Earlier forms 
will have to be discovered before * Queenhill ' can be inter- 
preted. One thing is certain, that it is not * Queen ' hill. 
(' Perhaps Cyn-hyll, short for Cynehyll= Royal hill.' Skeat.) 

Qninton, h., in Bockleton (i m. W. of). 840 Cwentune^ 
C S. 453; 1275 Qutntoniy S. R. A. S. Cwenanturiy 'the 
woman's town ' (». Ton). Quinton, in Gloucestershire, was 
Cwentune in 840, C. S. 453. Many writers construe Quinton 
as a place where the game of 'quintain' was played, but 
that game, and the name for it, was introduced here long 
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after the Conqaest, and has no connexion with Cweniune. 
In A. S. acin meant a qneen, and cvMhta, a woman; so 
much for accents^ though we rarely get them; in their 
absence it is safe to accept 'woman/ because cwenan-Hin 
became Quinton, regularly. 

Quinton, h., in Halesowen. F. Quinton, anie. 

Badford, h., in Rouse Lench (i m. N. of). 1275 Rade- 
ford^ The terminal \&ford (q, v.). It is difficult, with only 
M. £. fonns, to construe rcide^ as it is used in pi. names for 
'road,' and also for 'red.' It might here be Road ford 
(A. S. rady M. £. radi)^ the h. being on an ancient highway 
from Worcester to Alcester; but the form rather points 
to an original at readan /orda^ which would yield a M. £. 
Radeford — Red-ford; r. Reddall, Redhall, Redstone. 

Badford Farm, Little Badford Farm, in Alvechurch. 
1275 Radeford^ S. R. (r. Radford, anU). 

Ban Dan Woods, in Bromsgrove. Nash, i. 151, sajrs 
that in 1300 there were fifteen villages wiihin the parish of 
Bromsgrove, inter alia, Wranie, which appears to be obs., 
unless it survives under this modem name. Randan is a M. E. 
word, but none of its meanings are acceptable as a pi. name. 

Bashwood, h., i| m. N£. of Droitwich. 16 c. Rash- 
woodi^ Raschehede. Formerly belonged to Bordesley Abbey. 
I cannot translate rash^ rasch^ in connexion with either of the 
terminals, one of which is ' wood,' the other ' head.' M. E. 
rasch means ' rash ' ; rusche^ n'scAe, rtsAe, resche are variants 
for 'rush,' but there is no evidence to support their application. 

Bavenhills Wood, Bayenhills Qreen, in Alfric. 
V. Ravenshill, post. 

Bavenshill, in Tibberton (i m. S. of). 816 Rce/neshyty 
C. S. 356; lie. Rafnes hylk^ Hem. 267 ; 1332 Revenes- 
huUe, S. R. A. S. Hrcpfiiy later RcB/n, means a raven, and 
was also a p. n. It is impossible to say whether a man or 
the bird is here referred to. 
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river. N. Worcestershire, tnbuUrr of Time. A*ca 
has DO meaning ; the ^ is intru^i\*e, and the r:^ht word is 
A. S. /tf, a btream, nxnning water ; hence our nunier^His 
EtOQS azkl LuoQS (water-to«n), all on rivers. The iiUru^i>e 
X arises thos: in chaners we frequently 6nd ^m thurt lU^ 
to the water: ifurrt becotnes /A^, but the r has sur^'t\cil bv 
attachment to the ta^ hence Rta, a form never found nil 
long after the Conquest* For instaiKes of a transkferied 
N V. Kapleton, Nash, Noake, Korchard, Noverton, the 
initial N having once belonged to the preceding word. 

Battt nver, tributary of Teme, forms a boundary between 
Staffordshire and Salop near Tenbury. Its ancient name 
was the Nen (a. 957, C. S. 1007), prcbened in place names 
on its course, e.g. Keen Savage, Neen Sollers. W. uani^ 
a brook, pL neini. There is a river Nene in Nortlmnlb and 
Himts. For the meaning of Rea v. Rea« anU* 

Bed CroM Earm, in Bromsgrove (1 m. NW. of). No 
forms or information. It adjoins Ikulefield Farn), q. v. 

Heddall Fftrm« in Warky-Wigorn. laHj HathuilU, 
LjrtCh.; 1336 i?a^<rz£/^//r; if^ti RadunlU Qran^t^ belong- 
ing to the monastery at Hale^owen. ' Tlte Jt(\ well ' (^|)^ll)g), 
probably from the colour of the ground ; v, Kadford, KcdiliiLlii 
Redhall, Redstone. 

Bedditch. 843 in rtadan iloe^* to the red siuu{<h ' 
(charter relating 10 Alvechurch), Hem. 7; 1^00 fin/o//L/nr 
(PeranL of Feckenliam Forebt); 1642 /^td diUh^ HtddUht, 
Redditch lies on die boundary of Worcebicrbhire and War- 
wickshire, and probably owes its name 10 a ditdi cut in red 
soil to mark a boundary. It lay within tlie limiu of 
Feckenham Forest 

Bad SarFa Pyka, on Malvern Hills (Ilollybush Hill), 
the botmdary between Worccbiershire and Herefordsiiire. 
Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, commonly called llic 
Red Knight, c. 1290, married Joan d' Acres, daughter of 
Edward J^ who gave the Forest of Malvern to de Clare. 
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Disputes arose between de Clare and the Bishop of Hereford 
as to the bounds of their respective properties, and an agree- 
ment being come to, this ditch was cut to mark the boundary. 

Bedhall Paxm, in Broom. 1373 Z^ Redetrwall, Lyt. 
Ch. ; belonged to the Black Ladies of Brewood, who owned 
the manor of iBroom. This may be construed * red well ' 
(spring), or * red wall ' (M. E. rede^ red) ; but the form is too 
late for certainty ; notwithstanding the form, the probability 
is in favour of * well ' ; v. Pepwell, Radford, Reddall. 

Bed Hill, in Kingsnorton (i^ m. S. of), is called ihanan 
in readan sloe^ swa in mare brocy thonan with heart solwe, 
thonne with rah gelega — * thence to the red slough, and so to 
the boundary brook, thence as far as the hart's wallowing- 
place, thence as far as the roe's lair,' C. S. 455, a. 849. It 
would seem at this time that red deer and roe roamed in 
Kingsnorton. ' The hart's wallowing-place ' is frequently 
mentioned in early charters ; it was miry ground in which 
the deer rolled to protect themselves from flies. 

Bed Hill, in Whittington, ij m. SE. of Worcester, is 
referred to in an A. S. charter relating to Whittington 
(Hem. 358), in thcer adun.be tham readen wege (thence down 
by the Redway). 

Bedmarley d'Abitot, 4 m. N. of Newent. 963 Reode- 
mcBreleagey C. S. 1109; 978 Rydemcereleage, C. D. 619; 
D. Ridmerlege^ RedmerUiey Ridmerlege] 1275 Rudmereky, 
Redmerelighy Rudmareligh. The terminal is certainly ley 
(q. v.) ; mcBre is a boundary, but mere^ a pool, is sometimes 
written mcere in A. S. charters. (ToUer-Bosworth, s. Mere.) 
The difficulty is "wiihReode] none of the earlier prefixes mean 
* Red-.' (* Reode is from A. S. hreod, a reed. I think mcere 
here = mere^ a mere — Reed-mere-lea. Red for reed before m is 
quite regular.' Skeat.) The manor takes the name of d'Abitot 
because Urse d'Abitot held it, or a part of it, under the 
Bishop of Worcester at the time of D. ; and his heirs, the 
Beauchamps, succeeded him. 
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Bednall, h., 5 m. N£. of Bromsgrove. 730 Wreodanhak, 
C. S. 234 ; 934 Wreadanhakf C. S. 701; 1275 Wredinhale^ 
S. R.; 1327 Wrodenhale, S. R. The charter of 730 is 
original, and therefore trastworthy. It gives us in plain A, S. 
' the meadow land of Wreoda,' and though that name is not 
* recorded ' it may be safely accepted. V, Hale. 

Bedstone Book and Ferry, on Severn, i m. S. of 
Stourport. c. 1200 Radestone (Layamon); 12*1^ Radesion, 
S. R. The modem form is quite correct There was 
formerly a hermitage or cell here, and when Severn had 
no bridge at Bewdley or Stourport, Redstone was a con- 
siderable thoroughfare. Hab. ii. 17 describes it as it was 
in his time, c. 1642. Layamon, who wrote c. 1200, 
commences his poems: 'There was a priest in the land 
who was named Layamon ; he was son of Leuca — may the 
Lord be gracious to him ! — he dwelt at Emley (Arley Kings) 
at a noble church with the good Knight upon Severn's 
bank — ^pleasant it there seemed to him — near Radesiom, 
where he book read.' V. Arley Kings. An A. S. est readatir 
stone would 3neld a later Radestone. 

Bhydd (The), ferry on Severn, near Upton. I doubt the 
antiquity of this name, as it does not appear in any records. It 
may be a modern name, though W. rhyd means a ford, ferry. 

Bibbesford, i m. S. of Bewdley. 1023 Ribbed/or d, 
C. D. 738; II c. Ribet/arde^ Hem. ; 1275 Rtbe/ord, S. R. 
Ribbesford lies on Severn side. The terminal is plain 
'ford' (q.v.); but ribbed or riBet are not A. S. words, and 
perhaps represent a p. n. commencing FFr-. V. Wribbenhall, 
which lies on the opposite bank of Severn, a mile N. 

Bidding, is A. S. hrydiftg^ M. E. ridding, a clearing, 
a recent enclosure of wild land. It is a common name for 
fields and homesteads in Staffordshire, only occasional in 
Worcestershire. V, Breach. 

Bidgeacre, in Warley-Wigorn ; Bidgeacre in Halesowen. 
1274 Rugeaker] 1302 Rugacre; 1309 Ruggacre. A. S. 
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Arycg, M» E. rugy rugge, ridge ; and cBcer, M. E. aker, acre, 
a field — the ridged field, or the field on the ridge. The use 
of the word acre as a * measure ' of land is of M. E. origin. 
We still say * broad acres/ V. Field. 

Bidgeway (The), a common name for ancient roads. 
Antiquaries generally assume a ' Ridgeway ' to be of Roman 
origin, but the name is no evidence of it, and most Ridge- 
ways are certainly not Roman, some perhaps are pre-Roman. 
The name means a formed or ridged road, probably ditched 
on both sides, and, sometimes, because the road travelled 
along a ridge for some distance. The N. part of the r^ad 
from Redditch to Evesham bears the name, and is a county 
boundary. In 1300 it appears as Reggewey. The road 
between Kidderminster and Bridgnorth in 994 is called the 
Rycwei (ridgeway), and in a charter relating to Wolverley 
the same road is called tha myclan strete (the great street). 
The road between Evesham and Pershore is called the 
Rycgweye, Rtcgweg, Rycgweye in A. S. charters ; between 
Pershore and ^oxctsitx Rtcwege, HricgweyCy CD. 1368; 
between Stratford-on-Avon and Shipston-on-Stour-^ry^^^/^, 
C. D. 650. The original A. S. form of the name was hrycg- 
Wig {g =y) ; the initial k was often omitted, and ultimately 
discarded. V. Portway. 

Bipple, 3 m. S. of Upton-on-Severn. 680 Rtppell, C. S. 
51 ; D. Rtppel] 1275 Ryppel, S. R. Though the forms go 
back to 680 and are uniform, I cannot translate the word. 
It does not appear to be A. S. or W. It is perhaps a river 
name. The village is situate on a long stream, which falls 
into Severn two miles south. Our modern word * ripple ' is 
not more than two centuries old. Cp. Ribble, an A. S. 
name for a river in Cheshire. 

Boehford, 2 m. E. of Tenbury, on the Teme. D. Roches- 

forde. This has nothing to do with our modern word 

* rock.' It is the A. S. p. n. Hroc, later Roc = rook 

— Hroc's ford (z'. Ford). D. uses ch for hard c. The 
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original prontmcUtion wodM be Hrdc't ford, and become 
Rochford through the introdnction of the Nonnan ch. The 
gen. of Hroc is Hreces, regularly ; Hroean occurs also, as the 
genitive of Hrdca. Rochford, in Essex, is od the river Roche, 
and probably takes name from it. Rochdale, in Lancashire, 
lies on another river Roch. Rochester, in Kent, was 
HroftsciiUr, Hrofs fortress. Places in Wales, Ireland, or 
Cornwall commencing Roth- should, prima facie, be con- 
Etnied Rock; which, in Celtic languages, is Roche. All 
etymons have to be considered with reference to locality, 
history, and language and its changes. 

Bock, 5 m. W. of Stouiport At the time of D. Rock 
seems to have been divided into two manors — Alton 
and Coneyswick (q. v.). Nash says it was anciently named 
Aka, but I have seen no evidence of it If it be so, Aka 
is only a latinized form of ace, aie, oak, and has no reference 
to 'Rock,' which is a word barely recognized in A. S., 
and not commonly used in our language uniil the 13 c. It 
is only in the 16 c. that we find the name of the present 
parish as Roke, meaning 'rock,' no doubt in allusion to 
the eminence on which the church stands. It is rare to find 
a ' parish ' with a name dating only from the i6th century. 

Bo<^e Hill, Bodige Farm, in Martley. 1327 Rich^ 
de la Rugge, S. R, M. E. rugge, ridge (of land or hill). 

Ztomsley, h., in Halesowen. 13 c. Romaley, Ra/nesley; 
1478 Romisley. These forms are late for accurate judge- 
ment. In A. S. ramm, romm mean a ram, and this is 
probably ' the ram's lea ' {v. Ley). 

Bound Hill, J m. NW. of Spetchley, a prehistoric fi 
tumulus, partly surrounded by a trench. 974 Cuggan 
Hem.358,C.S. 1298. Round Hill is, of course, a m 
name. The form gives us ' Cugga's hill,' Cugga beii 
A. S. p. n. He would probably be the owner or oc( 
of the land, but the earthwork would be long before his 

Bonae-Iionob, v. Lencb (Rouse). 
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Bowney Green, h., a m. SE. of Alvechurch. 1275 
Rcnvenheye^ S. R. Rawen is one of the M. E. forms of A. S. 
ruwan^ a form of the weak dat. of ruh, trough' — Rough 
hay ; v. Hay. The locality lay in Feckenbam Forest Ruh 
was pronounced with a strong guttural ch, whence^ with 
shortening, our mod. 'rough.' 

Bubery Hill, in Kingsnorton. Though without forms 
I think the meaning is clear. Ru- represents A. S. ruA, 
rough, and dety, A. S. deorh^ M. E. dcrg (^ =^), a hill — 
Rough hill. •Hiir would be added when the meaning of 
*bery' had been forgotten. 

Bude Sndi, h., in Oldbury, near Birmipgham. Rude here 
doubtless represents M. E. rode (rood), a cross, crucifix ; 
end^ in pi. names, means a locality, place — the place of the 
cross ; v. End. 

Bushook, 5 m. W. of Bromsgrove. D. Russococ ; 13 c. 
Rushoke* I think the D. scribe intended to write Russoc, 
The terminal in the later form is plain M. E. oke, oak. The 
prefix probably represents A. S. mc, M. E. rusche, a rush ; 
perhaps a rushy place where oaks grew. There is a Rushock 
in Herefordshire, which appears in D. as Ruiscop, 

Buahwick, v. Wick. 

Bussells Hall, \ m. W. of Dudley. 13 16 Russelles-halle, 
A Norman family of Russell resided here for some centuries. 

Byall, h., in Ripple. 1275 Ruhale^ S. R. ; 1332 Ruhale, 
S. R. ; 14 c. Ruyhale. This appears to be descended from 
an A. S. est ryge-heak^ at the rye-field. Rye appears in 
M. £. as riiy (tf like French »). The mod name supports 
this view. 

Sale Green, h., in Huddington. 1327 CrisHna aiie Sale, 
S. R. A. S. scbI, a hall (daL j«/?)=Hall Green. * Green/ it 
will be observed, has been added since 1327. 

Salters Way, Salters Iiane, Saltersford, These are 
names frequently found on Saltways. A. S. seaUere, a Salter, 
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carrier of or dealer in salL SeaUer/ord is mentioiied in C S. 
1109, a. 963, relating to Redmaikj. There is a Salters 
Lane i\ m. SE. of Tardebigg, probablj leading to Boideslej 
Abbej, Coventiy, and die KE. SdUvoeJk is mentioned in 
a charter relating to locomb^ C. S. 240, a. 784 ; but that is 
not indicative of a saltwaj, bat rather of a brine-spriDg. F. 
Saltwaj. 

Saltway, Salt Street. The faistoiy of Saltways ought 
to be written before material has been lost 'Salt' has left 
its mark all over the coontj. From Droitwich radiated roads 
along which salt was carried, mainty bf pack-bones, for 
great disTanfies. Before 1767, when the first canal was 
made in Woroesterdiire« everything had to be convejed bf 
road Kx riven The carriers returned loaded with wood, then 
the onl J fbd nsed in the saltworks, and as progress was 
dow a large amoimt of traffic was contimwlly ttpon the roads. 
That this had been going on from remote times is evidenced 
\ff nmneroos references to saltwajs, or 'streets/ in A. S. 
charters. And in stndfing old lines of commnnication we 
mnst always remember that it is never right to sa j that any 
particolar way is ' the ' road from A to B, for in long distanrr^ 
some travellers would go one way and some another. Ogilby 
(Book of Roads, 1675) says, under London to Holyhead: — 
*■ This, as being one of the sz prime Postways and readiest 
passage for Irelasd, is one of the most freqtsented roads of 
the kingdom, . « . yet we may advise that as the stage coaches 
to Oiester miss Lichfield and pass tlirongfa Newport and 
Whitclicich, ... so on the other hand horsemen will some- 
times ride by Noithampton, and carts keep the WatHng 
Street' One route would be good in summer, and impassalJe 
in winter, or in times of flood. A broken bridge (they were 
mostly wooden) would divert txaflk for yean, ai^ the liability 
to repair roads could only be enforced by costly proceedii^;s. 
The mndi-abused monks weie the only 'class' who did 
anytfaii^ pardy for the puUic good I mention these things 
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in order to account for the variety and divergence of ancient 
thoroughfares. Salt kerpaih (herepcBih * army path/ but sub- 
stantially *a broad way'), Salter dene (Salter's valley), Salter 
wellan (Salter's springs), Salt hroc (brook), are mentioned 
in C. D. 645, a, 984, as in Wolverton. This is part of the 
great saltway from Droitwich to Lechlade, via Martin 
Hussingtree, Spetchley, Wolverton, Thornton, Pershore, 
Hinton-on-the-Green, Childs Wickham, and Broadway. The 
same road is also mentioned as SaltstrcBt in a charter relating 
to Bredicote and Tibberton, C. D, 683, a. 978. Sealt street 
is mentioned in a charter relating to Hallow, a. 816, C. S. 
356. This may be the road from Droitwich to the NW., via 
Ombersley, crossing Severn at Holt Fleet ; but perhaps the 
carriers preferred to cross at Worcester Bridge rather than 
ferry at Holt. Salt street is mentioned in a charter relating 
to Dunnestreattun (now Stretton-on-Foss^ 4 m. NE. of 
Moreton-Henmarsh). I cannot identify this road. It is not 
the Fossway, as the charter mentions that road separately. 
It probably came through Chipping Campden. Sealt street 
appears in a charter relating to Evenlode a. 969, CD. 1238. 
This is clearly at the Four Shire Stone, but whether it refers 
to the London and Worcester road, via Moreton-Henmarsh 
and Broadway, or via Chipping Campden and Willersey 
(which unite here), I cannot say. The latter route was the 
Post road until about 1770. Salterswell and Salters Well 
Farm lie i J m. SE. of the Four Shire Stone; and 3 m. further 
SE. on the London road is the village of Saltford, pretty 
strong evidence of a saltway to Oxford and the SE. It must 
not, however, be inferred that the prefix Salt- or Sal- necessarily 
refers to salt. Saltley, near Birmingham, was anciently 
Saluthley (rightly Saluchleage\ the willow lea, and Salford 
Bridge, in Erdington, was originally Schrqffbrd, the ford by 
the caves. The old London road two miles N. of Evesham 
is called Sealtstrcete in an A. S. charter without date, C. D. 
289. This road would continue as a saltway up to Spetchley^ 
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and thence via Martin Hussingtree. Sealtstrat is mentioned 
as on the eastern bounds of Broadway, in C. S. 1282, a. 97a, 
It is a portion of the Icknield Street, and crosses the London 
road, running ahnost due N. and S., about two furlongs £• 
of the Fish Inn, on Broadway HilL It is now a deserted 
greenway, and a mile further S* is enclosed and almost lost. 
Since 972 this saltway has been diverted nearer to the Fish 
Inn, and passes by Broadway Tower, a mile £• of Snowshill, 
and due S. by Cntsdean, Temple Guiting, Hawling, a mile 
SW. of Northleach, Coin St Aldwins, and so to Lechlade, 
whence the Thames was navigable* Before the enclosure of 
the Cotswolds I think there was a duplicate saltway to 
Northleach via Turkdean* A saltway from Droitwich passed 
by Feckenham, Cougfaton, and half a mile S. of Great Alne, 
to Stratford-on-Avon ; it is called tha Sealt sirit in C D. 724, 
a. 1016, This road between Cougfaton and Stratford was 
also the London load to Shrewsbury, via Stratford, Broms- 
grove, Kidderminster, and Bridgnorth. It was diverted via 
Alcester about 1750, and then die old road fell into disuse, 
and between Great Alne and G)ag^ton is now partially 
stopped. The same saltway two miles E. of G)ughton 
diverged to the SE., and on striking the Icknield Street took 
that road through Akcster, Bidford, Church Honeyboume, 
and near Weston-sub-edgc Thence, at the foot of the 
Cotswolds and up their slopes, the IcknieU Street became 
too difficuk to fdkyw, and an early diversion was made out 
of it half a mile £. of Saintbury, the two roads uniting on 
Broadway HilL This diversioa is still open, but impassable 
to vehicles, and is evidently of extreme antiquity. The 
Icknield Street, from die tfiveision to Broadway Hill, is still 
traceable, but in {rfaces is moie like a (fitch than a road, 
and in other parts is ploagfaed and enclosed, though its 
straight line is visible. Tiench Lane (q-v*) is probably 
part of a dnplicate saltway pasni^ through Finvin and 
uniting at Poriiore; The 6 in. Ordnance Slap marks a road 
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as * Saltway ' which runs due N. and S. out of the Pershore 
Foad below Cropthorne through Ashton-under-HilL It is 
probably a road the carriers would take to the Abbeys of 
Winchcombe and Hales, Cirencester, and the South. The 
name .So/ford Priors (in Warwickshire), 6 m. N£. of Evesham, 
leads to the inference of a saltway, but I am unable to trace 
it. I believe Droitwich was the only place in the county 
which had brine-springs, and that the nearest ancient salt- 
works were at Weston-on-Trent and Shirleywich near 
Staflford (about 50 miles N.), so that it may be assumed 
that all the saltways in Worcestershire, Warwickshire, and 
Gloucestershire were connected with Droitwich. Salt was 
formerly a greater necessity of life than it is now. Our 
forefathers had no potatoes, turnips, mangolds, or artificial 
foods for their cattle. They slaughtered in October, and 
salted their meat for the winter; fish, game, poultry, and 
pork being their only fresh food. V, Icknield Street, 
Salters Way. 

Saltwells, h., 4 m. S. of Dudley. There is a brine-spring 
here, in carboniferous strata, and evidence of great geological 
disturbance. The limestone and Ludlow shale protrude, and 
the thick coal crops out on the flanks of the hill caused by 
the protrusion. The disturbance is geologically known as 'the 
Netherton anticlinal' Plot (Hist, of Staffordshire, 98) men- 
tions the brine-spring as in Pensnet Chase. There are baths 
here, but the spring is too weak for the production of salt. 

Salwarp, 5i m. NW. of Worcester, lies on the river of 
that name, and is mentioned in numerous A. S. charters as 
Sealeweorpe, Salwarp, Saiawarpe, Salewarp, and Salewearpe. 
The river passes by Droitwich, 'where,' Nash says, 'it 
receives the overflowings of the salt springs,' formerly 
very great. The manor probably takes its name from 
the river. If the prefix Seale or Sal could be said to 
represent A. S. sealt, Salwarpe might be read as ' the river 
which throws up salt' (A. S. weorp, weorpan, means to 
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throw up, cxs o3); l.u: ii.-.-^ r.v.r r.ir..e> ».t [...jiclirM; 
tbeii roou oficn Ue. >:.'li or [.an;^i, m hiaM cxdnct 
luguage. 

telwaip, river, mci tnu L.' <x.>^roi^, ir. ! runs. \\ m. Le 
Prior tad Droitmkh, itia Severn. 3 m. X, of Womcjut, 
F. S^wup, 4uu^. 

Suidfiinl, tk, in Scvcm Sioke {\ m. N. ofV 1175 SjnJ- 
Jord, S. R. Tbe foid from Wuiicsrcr 10 G ■-u-cs;cr here 
aosscs a sinjll sticam nl.uh fl >»* mw Sevtni. 

Skpej Piitchard cr Low«r B^pay. 5 m. NK. of Brom- 
yard. 781 at SdfiM, C. S. 140; 1). i.;/(/; ij;5 Sjfiu. 
S. R.; 1346 ij/^ Pyih^rd. Tl-is is A. S. t^f.^t U'=0. 
& fir-tree, tpruce fir, daL s,i':\;in. The Sj/um of 7tti is 
a late spelling of \,//>i«-dit, ji^s[ as /•iri'f:{-).iii, a ]>cjr-iire, is 
written pinan. Tbe meaning iliereiure is ■ at ihe umiie fir." 
Pritchard is a meiliacval aiiJuion, a famil)- of thai name 
baving held tbe manor in the 13 and 14 cemurics. 

Sarehole, b., 8w«bole Hill, in Moseley, 4 m. Ktl of 
Birmingham. D. Surv</ut, bcrcwick of I!romsgro«. I ihink 
the form represents an A. S. Syr/thjt (nom.), 'a hill ui>on 
which a service-tree (A. S. lyr/i) grew.' It is inleresiing 
to note how many of these little places liave long his- 
tories. 

B«r HouM, in Ombersley. Sart apiwara as a family 
name several times in the S. R. of 1 1 75, and a bmily of that 
name was then Uving in C 
a SardAamfon (now appai 
parish of Astley. There c: 
its name from the family. 

Baxoiu Lode, a ferry ' 
1175 LaLod*,S. R.; 13 < 
Ststatuladi. The prefix 
of some ferryman, perhaj 
A. S. gt-lSd, M. E. kdt, i 
a common name on Severn 
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Sedgberrow, 3 m. S. of Evesham. 771 Segceseshearwe^ 
C. S. 223; 964 Secgesbearwe in monte Wtccisca (i.e. the 
Cotswolds, q.v.), C. S. 1134; D. Secgesbarue\ 1275 Segges- 
herroWy S. R. A. S. p. n. Secg^ gen. Secges=Secg's hill (or 
tumulus) ; v, Barrow. 

Selly, Selly Oak, 4 m. S. of Birmingham. 12 c. Stlleg\ 
SelUyy Lyt. Ch.; 1275 SelUye^ S. R. ; 14 c. SoUeye, Selky, 
Selly lies on the boundary of the parishes of Harbome and 
Northfield, and of the counties of Worcester and Stafford. 
I cannot interpret 'Selly' satisfactorily; 'oak' appears to be 
a late addition, and perhaps refers to a boundary or ' Gospel 
Oak.' There is a ' Sell Oak ' in Cold Aston, near Sheffield, 
and an ancient family named S'elioake lived in the adjoining 
parish of Norton for many generations ; otherwise ' Selly ' is 
unique as a pi. n. 

Seven Wells, near Spring Hill, on the Cotswolds, the 
source of the river Windrush, tributary of the Thames. Cp. 
' Seven Springs,' \ m. W. of Northleach, the source of the 
Coin, another tributary of the Thames, mentioned in C. D. 
90, an. 716, as Seqfenwyllas. Also 'Seven Wells,' 3 m. S. 
of Cheltenham, the source of the Churn, another affluent of 
the Thames. 

Severn, river. The early forms are too numerous to 
detail, and may be summarized. The Roman name was 
Sabrtna, Early W. Safren^ later W. Hafren^ A. S. ScB/erne, 
Early W. never had an initial hy but, by the ninth century, 
initial s had passed into h (Rhys). The Romans were in 
the habit of adopting native names, clothing them in Roman 
garb, and prima facie the root should be sought in some pre- 
Roman language, though Sabrina was a fem. p. n. In ' A 
Wandering Scholar in the Levant' (Murray, 1896) the 
author says, writing of the country around Pingan, on the 
Euphrates: 'On the rock above' (a Roman bridge) 'was 
a sunken panel recording in bold Latin lettering that the 
bridge was built in the time of the Emperor Decius across 
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this river Sibtiu — ta Anaeslia Severn.' Tb« r.tcr it now 
Banwd Km Bi>iik. Drcius iri^rncd 149-151. Un>'>a 
Sairma is ft L. word, il is txtn^il '-.::irf itui it.c R imini 
dtoold haw a(.f''.:e<J th« lume 10 t r.tcr in £n^-Ui. !. 4;iJ 
t river in AniKcua; it is p^siMe tb^i it but tuv« been 
carried to ibe rut by BniUh Irooip*. ij.'rnw inijr lu*« 
been the nuae of tome Romio bJ/. or tmreco ;•!<-' I H't I.Wst. 
Id studying river nainn one frct^ucn:!]: gcli loit in the mi>t* 
of uitiquitj. 

Berem Stok*, S m. S. of Worceuer. 971 Siti ii\t, 
C. S. 118a; D. Sfof/u; 1175 Snrfrmjh-i, S. R. It wilt be 
obacrved thtu 'Severn' is & mcJiuv^ adiliium to ilt>:in- 
gatsh tbe place from other Stokes; it stands on the Scvctn. 
V. Stoke. 

Bhriwainmt, tndeot ei^iaK in Bajion (i m. W. of). 
I3»7 ShekenhMrilt. S. R. ; 16 c SfhtUiukirif. Thii i» 
Scsecca's wood, Seacea being an A. S. p. n. The A. S. form 
would be al Staeeam-fyrsI {u = ih). 

8harpw»y Oftte, i) m. S. of StoVe Prior. 770 Snap 
VMg, Sctarp wig, C. 5. 104. The firiit form gives ui ' klxTp 
way,' tbe other 'sharp way,' the latter doulitltu corrcLt. 
The charter is a copy, corrupt in severil other words. 
'Sharp' appears to be used in the sense of 'pointed,' two 
roads meeting here at a sharp point with a cross-toad 
between them. ' Gate ' is a later addition. 

Shatti 
Sfitertt-l 
archer, si 

8bST€ 

sometime 
have beei 
to a persi 
have one 
to shave, 
Rueball, 
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Sheen Hill, in Sooth Lutleton. Having no fonns and 
accepting the modem one, the interpretation would be 
'beaudful,' A, S.iriw, sciHe {sc=sA). Cp, Sheen, N. Staffs.; 
Sheen, Soirey. It is agaiost rule for an adjective to stand 
alone as a pL name. 

aheU, or ahelTe, h., in Himbleton. 956 Scyl/, C. S. 
937; D. Scelva; 1375 ScJUtre, S. R. A, S. scyl/, M. E. 
ichtlfe, a shelf, shelve, or shelving cliff. In pi. names it 
means a slope, and sometimes table-land sloping on all or 
most sides. Cp. Shel£ W. R. Yotk ; Shelf-hanger, in Norfolk ; 
Shelve, Salop ; and many Shelfields. 

Shelsley Beaachsmp, 7^ m. SW. of Stourport. D. 
Ctldtiiai; 12 q. StildtsUgt; taj 5 Scelt^sley.S. R. I think 
the prefix represents the A. S. p. n. Scyld {sc = sh), Scyld's 
lea (r. Ley). The manor belooged to the fieauchamps in 
the 15 c. &>'/rf=shield- 

Shelsley Walah, 9 m. SW. of Stonrport D. Caldeslet; 
1 2^ 5 Scildeley Wa/t^s. S.R.; i^i6 SMdetltyt BWo-J, 'quod 
Henricus le Waleys (the Welshman) quondam tenuit,' S. R. 
The Waleys or Walsh (=Welsh) family held the manor in 
the 14, 15, and 16 centuries. A. S. p. n. Scyld {sc=sA), 
Scyld's lea. 

Sheltwood, Sheltwood Farm, i ) m. S. of Tardebigg, 
formerly a grange to fiordesley Abbey. 14 c. SiUwode, 
Skillaoode Grange ; 16 c. ScheUewoddt. The terminal of 
couise is 'wood'; I cannot translate the prefix, the forms 
being late and corrupt. 

Shenstone, h., in Hartlebury. 
1327 Skension. The medial j shoi 
A. S. slan, stone, not ton. The 
beautiful, shining. Most pL name: 
the dat. case, which here would be 1 
and yield a M. E. Scheneslon. Sht 
has the same root and meaning, ' shi 
but neither place has any history o: 
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ihe namr. V. Sh««n Hill, and q>. Phten in N. P;»!r<.. ami 
Sheen in Surrer 

Slmiflb Lenoh, r. I^nch (Shrnn'>t. 

Shiptton-OD-Stonr. 770 Xitftrnjuf, C. S. 105; 9.';; 
SetfncascluM. C.S. lOcMS; D. Stffutilnm. Tl.ii is iljiiity 
*ihe town of the Shee|'wash.' The '»j'h' (Ir'.j.jT.I out 
after the Conquest. 

Sbire Ditob, on Mal*em II)Il!i, markint; ilie l-i'irtlury 
between Worcestershire and GlouccMershire. A. S. idr, 
M. E. s(h're, a district, division, (later) bi.umljf)-. (', K-d 
Earl's Dyke. 

Sbortwood, Sb ort weod Dingle, LittI* Shor t wood, 
Qrekt Shortwood, hamlets and rami), t\ m. S. of Alve- 
church. 1545 Sfhorit H'oi/</f (l>-longrd lo Il')rdf -.Ic) AMirj )— 
Shortwood. 

Sbortwood, a wood in Ilagky. 13^9 Sh-rtu- i/— Fl.orl- 
wood. V. Shortwood, antt. 

SbonltOD, h., in Hallow. 17 c. Shouliti. {-S-uLit. .< in 
A. S. pl n„and an original Siuljn-fin, Stul.i's luwn t. T'lnt, 
woulil produce a modern ShouUon.' Skc.it ) 

SboweU Oreen. in Yardley. As 1 fitxl no rvi^l.-n'e of 
antiquity I assume this 10 be di-rivcd from the M. K. fannly 
name 'Showell.' The word itscir is very oM, anil m-;iii» 
'a scarecrow against deer." Places ancirnlly named 'The 
Showells' are always found to be on the Ixirclcii of iM 
forests. 

Shrsvlej, 5 m. W. of Stoorport 804 Sirafiih, ('. S. 
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form of the name is ' ihe SnejcL' There was a Snede in 
Berrow in 1327, and there is * Snead Green ' in Ehnley Lovett. 

Sodington, L, Sodington Hall (moated), in Mamble 
{\ m. S. oQ. 825 Suihhifu, C. S. 386; 957 SuihitUon, 
C. S. 1007; 967 Su/h/wte, C. S. 1201; 1275 Su/Mn/ofu, 
Sodmfane, S. R.; 1327 Sodinion^ S. R. The passage from 
Suihiune^ South town, to Suihaniune, Southern town, and 
then to Sodington, is curious. The last change appears to 
have commenced in 1275. All other Suthiuns I have traced 
have become Sutton. 

Solcum, f., in Wolverley. It is probable that the original 
name was Sokomd, which in A. S. means a miry or wet 
valley ; sol is conmionly found in A. S. charters in the sense 
of 'slough ' ; V. Combe. 

Solhampton, h., in Astley. The p in 'hampton' is 
always excrescent, and is the effeot of accent falling on 
the m ; the original form is hamtun, home town {v. Ham, 
and Ton). Assunung Sol to be the correct prefix, the 
meaning of the name is 'a dwelling in a miry place'; 
but construction by modern forms alone is hazardous. 
V, Hampton. 

Southall, h., in Doverdale. 1327 Southale, S.R. — South 
hall {p. Hale). 

Southend Farm, in Upton-on-Severn. 1275 Robert de 
Suthende, and three other families, S. R. — South end {v. 
End). 

Spadesboiime Brook, in Bromsgrove ; Spadesbourne 
Brook, in Kingsnorton. The terminal is A. S. burn^ M. £. 
bumef borne, a stream, brook. The prefix probably has its 
origin from a spade manufactory on the stream. Water and 
water-power were formerly essential elements in the edge- 
tool trade. 

Sparkhill, Sparkbrook, in Yardley. Adam Spark and 
Reginald Spark were living in Yardley in 1275, and Adam 
Spark is again assessed, s. Yardley, in 1327. 
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Spellis Farm, in Claines, was granted by Thomas 
Cobham, Bishop of Worcester, c. 1361, to Richard Spellye 
for services rendered to the bishop by Spellye as bailiff of 
Whiston. His son Osbert tS^/Zi succeeded him, and in 133a 
was assessed to the subsidy. 

Spetohley, 3 m. E. of Worcester. 816 SpctcUahton, 
C. S. 356; 967 Speciea, C. S. 1204; D. Speciea; 1275 
Spechesleye, S. R. This is a difficult case. The terminal 
'leahion, in the form of 81 6, means a kitchen garden (A. S. 
leac'tun, liah-lun^ literally * leek ' enclosure), and if that form 
is accepted it would be a guide to the meaning of Spcsc- ; 
but all the other forms are plain * lea ' ; and the es in the form 
of 1275 points to Sp(rc- {c = ch) as a p. n. ; but there is no 
such recorded name, or anything like it. A. S. SpcBc is 
'speech,' also 'a place of assembly, or speaking'; but 

* Speech-garden ' is very unlikely ; • Speech-lea ' less so, but 
not acceptable without explanation. Now on the border of 
Spelchley, adjoining Wolverton, there is a tumulus called 

* The Low ' (in 977 Oswaldes Maw), Oswald then being Bishop 
of Worcester, and * Oswaldeslow ' (q. v.), the name of a large 
newly-created hundred. It is not improbable that a court 
may have been held at this low from remote times for one of 
the ancient hundreds absorbed in Oswaldslow, and, if so, * the 
lea of speaking, assembly, discussion,' &c., is not an unlikely 
construction. Spetchley is a unique name. If the suggested 
construction is not accepted, then SpcBc- probably represents 
some unrecorded p. n., and we may construe it 'Space's 
garden ' or * Spaec's lea ' (». Ley). 

Spilsbury Hill, in Mamble. 1275 Spekbury, S. R. ; 
1327 SpelUsbury, S. R. The prefix is the A. S. p. n. ♦5/i7, 
Spila, recorded in D. as SpiUe — Spil's hurh (». Bury). 

Stanford-on-Teme, 8 m. SW. of Stourport. D. Stanford. 
A. S. Stanford, stone or rocky ford (f. Ford). 

Stapenhill Farm, in Blockley. This probably represents 
an A. S. •S'/<f<7/a«-^//^— Steapa's hill ; cp. Stapenhill, 2 m. NW. 
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is much more hke'r tr, ^i-*" '^*-' • ''?.*-. 

F. Hoarstone. 

8tftimt<m, 8 m. N. of C - -.t-r. ',-j ' • .• ■* '^ 
1281; 1275 Stmi'tu, ?. R.— >: --'"w- - T ■ V. • 
have hundreds of pi. nan.*-* c rr.rr- r. -j .^ :-- • .• ■ »% 
than a dozen commenc:n? .S/ji^w-; the • .« ^t - » -.\ »• ! 
due to the retention of m* i.ar-;i; *y--; - z. ::.'"..' • \ *t 
French. 

Steohford, h., 5 m. SE. of Blrrr. : j^.t.. in Y\'*-» 
parish. 1142 Sti(hsf<frd^ I. P. M. I th.:.L :*.'» ; - • ■■: r 
/ in the form points to a p. n. Strtr hw^rth, :ri ('.'•* •• !/••- 
shire, has earlier forms; in the iIt.** rf KNi"! t'*» C n- 
fessor it was SUuichtsicrtht, CD. 907, ar.'l a * "> \v*'t 
SiivuesuH>rdf, CD. 93 a. Then an'l r rep'^-^'-n* m '.r /"i! 
A. S.y. and in Professor Skeat'* oj:r,ion tK/* forrr.^ ■" I >' "^^ 
A* S. Styfius, grm. oi Sty fie, or Sfy/fft, ^-^-n. r,f S'-J^ . 'h** 
latter being a known p. n. I tl.Tff' re rr,!,*!:?)** ^v k- ,» | t^ 
Stjfec's ford Jr. Ford). Stukcley, in Hun'*, i< ^ •/ ' i*« 
lea. 

StildoQ Kaaor, in P^nsax. r^',^ Sftr.i^tfnf, (' < f^-'f, 
D. Sttlhhmex 1332 .9//;/^'. «. S. R. If tb^ ^--p -' ';v^ 
represents Stillandune ^ as I th-.-ik it f\f^-^, •• /* i* .» • r 1 
Stilla's hilUr. Don). .9// V,; js nof p^'-o'' !/-'t t- ir \ : ;. » 
but has its cocnate :n O. H. G A !'♦••//• • • ' " ' • 
have pehshr.i vh onr .-»»/*'*'''• 
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Stirt Farm, in Rock ; Stirt Farm, in Abberley ; Start 
Goppioe, in Leigh. Probably A. S. sfeor/, M. £. s/ar/, stert, 
sh'rf, a tail, promontory, tongue of land; plough-jAzr/= 
plough-tail, red-x/Eir/= red-tail; cp. Start Point, in Devon; 
Start Island, Orkneys; Stert, h., 3 m. S£. of Devizes; 
Stert, h., 5 m. S£. of Somerton ; Sterthill, in Somersetshire ; 
Stert Island and Stert Point, in Bridgwater Bay ; and Stirtloe, 
4} m. SW. of Huntingdon. I think sfeor/ is the right root, 
and alludes to the shape or situation of the land, or some 
part of it. 

Stock Green, Stookwood, Stookwood Lodge, h., 
i} m. NW. of Inkberrow, now united with Bradley as an 
ecclesiastical parish under the name of ' Stock and Bradley/ 
A. S. sfoc, a place fenced in ; s/aw and /un have practically 
the same meaning. 

Stockton-on-Teme, 7 m. £. of Tenbury. 958 SiocHine^ 
C. S. 1007 ; D. S/olune; 1275 Siottan, S. R. The form of 
958 is correct. The D. and later form are evidently written 
from pronunciation. It is A. S. stoc, a place fenced in. 
PI. names commencing or ending ' stock ' are innumerable. 

Stoke. This common pi. name, suffix, and terminal is 
A. S. stoc^ dat. sioce, and means a fenced-in place, equivalent 
to iun (r. Ton). D. records thirty-one * Stoche ' (ch = ^), and 
thirty-two ^Sioches* most of which have since acquired distinc- 
tive additions. £xamples : Stoke Prior, Tavistock, Basing- 
stoke, Stoke-on-Trent, &c. 

Stoke Prior, 2 m. S. of Bromsgrove. 770 Sioke^ C. S. 
204 (grant by Uhtred, regulus of the Hwiccii, to the 
monastery at Worcester). This charter exists only in a late 
copy. The A. S. usually used c not k. 804 S/occe, C. S. 
313 ; 967 S/ocg, C. S. 1202 ; D. S/oc^ (a D. ch represents k, 
or c hard); 1275 Sfok Prions, S. R. V, Stoke, anle. After 
the Conquest places having common names like Stoke, Aston, 
Norton, &c. found it necessary to add a distinctive name. 
Stoke belonged to the monks of Worcester for 800 years. 



8t0O6^ h^ ia Hat.!; :iu-' Z ,\.m.- ::\ S.-it/ v ^ 
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perhaps tone rode KcnsL^fti: i. 7^ &r: .i^<r. 

Stonaball, t, | m. NE. of E^-^ C.*.v- -nc. 1 : ^ 5 S * * 
$• R. The modtrn form cccrcv/5 cxpc>»o .:> r.-**.-.. ^ 
S/c<m, sitm, siam were M. E, fv rais :\c si:^ r.c. 

fltOOlUm, 5 ni« SE. of Worcester. S40 S -&«, < 
430; 1275 ShUam, S. R.; 133a Ss.^icn^ S. R. A. S A. .' 
iSjf, stool town. In what »en»e the word *»tvor \% li«tv 
used we have no information; it ma/ refer (o ilto ttinMn* 
of some ancient king, the seat of a person in authont). nr 
the see of a bishop. The name is uni(^uc. 

Stonr, river, rises near Halesowen, and falU inio <^f Mm 
at Stonrport. 757-985 always S/yrt, Therr arr ai^ ri\. rt 
of this name in England, of mluch \\a% is the rriou r>Mf<t>. rfi, 
and all have the tame early form. It U !»'« nn A ^ 
word; the u in original charters 11 Va /,, arr! r'i<i' ) f.". ■ 
*Sumr.' The Su>ar, in Kent, i« r^forU] 4^ U'uf*t .n '»a 
7 c^ and there a a r.*KX SC6r .n '^/"v *r/ ^•' ,•■•.'/ '/ •> . 
Elbe), ancieti:!/ Slurta, T:^ *«.-.--• h .4 ^ -* ; '',■ •/ 
brought brre ty v.mi; v-.r '..-.«*- -li ri/i* ^ / ^ •.. 
of EngLmd in jf-.;**.-^*: • v..m 4i\*t 4/-,—^ '•/ , ' 
a German ^r.: r.-r.^-.gr » 1 v ; w -j -v*/- .. r , - '^ 
Skeat 'Junka .-Lir aiay -j^ -.-.rt *•.•:*•.{ .. , , '.w , ,- 
tiar'm^ Oktsl Si.ur^m tx^*'. .' ■■••' •* .^- / -• ^ 

' boar ling; «tym;*' ••. -^^ ' -r .'.^ ,.r' . • 

Sluui, -v»^ ""^^ ", ■ " ^* f », . * . , . * ' ' 
Avon rj m. ^*V ■>/ ^.--.i.-r' -^ ,. ^' 
V. 7 ^u.nr /*r» 
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in D., but that is the case with many places of undoubted 
antiquity which were, for the purposes of the Survey, 
inchided in other manors, Stourbridge being then comprised 
in Oldswinford. I think the town existed long before the 
Conquest under the name of S/ure (Stour). In 781, 
Heathored, Bishop of Worcester, surrenders to OfFa, King 
of the Mercians, the monastery of Bath in exchange for 
lands t'n/er alia * cb/ Sture xxxviti {cassatos), Similt etiam 
vocahulo cet Sture in Usmere xiii maneniium* ) C. S. 241. 
The first-mentioned Sture is Alderminster (anciently Sture\ 
which lies, as Stourbridge does, on a river Stour. Sture in 
Usmere is Stourbridge, Usmere being the name of a province 
in Mercia before counties were formed. It is clear that 
a place, not a river, is referred to, as the grant by Offa 
includes thirteen farms or holdings (manentium), and there 
is no other place to which the name could be applied. 
A charter of 736 (C. S. 154) identifies Husmere as * a pro- 
vince of old time ' upon the river called Sture , and describes 
the country around Kinver. A charter c. 757 (C. S. 220) 
also conveys fourteen cassatos of land in the province of 
Usmere, which is called cet Sture. Broadwaters is the 
ancient Usmere (A. S. mere^ a lake). The name survives 
in Ismere House (q, v.). Stourbridge, near Cambridge, where 
a great fair was formerly held, has a different root. It was 
anciently Steresbregy later Sterrehridge ; perhaps from the p.n. 
Steor^ later Ster (Skeat's Place-Names of Cambridgeshire). 
V. Stour, ante, 

Stourport. D. Metune ; 1275 Muttone, S. R. Stourport is 
a modern name, assumed when the Staffordshire and Wor- 
cestershire Canal united Trent and Severn, about 1770. The 
Stour here runs into the Severn, and the right name is 
Mitton, M. E. Mutton^ later Mitton^ from A. S. {ge)mythe^ 

* meeting of rivers, confluence,' a word connected with our 

* mouth.' 

Stow (A. S. stow) is a common suffix and terminal, mean- 



f 
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ing ' an inhabited place or locality ' ; originally it frequency 
stood alone, but in mediaeval times additions were often 
made for distinction. Examples : Chepstow, Stow-oimhe- 
Wold, Stow-nine-Churches, Stowmarket, Wallhamstow, ^c. 

Stratford, h., in Ripple, on the main road from Worcester 
to Tewkesbury. A. S. sircBi-ford^ the ford on the street. 
The road here crosses a small stream. Most antiquaries 
assume ' Stratford ' to be indicative of a Roman road, but 
it is only indicative of A. S. origin, though it may be Roman 
or British. The road between Worcester and Tewkesbury 
was doubdess used by the Romans as part of the way 
between Chester, Worcester, Gloucester, and Bath» but there 
is no evidence or appearance of 'construction' by them. 
They were too sensible to make roads where roads existed ; 
and the Britons in Worcestershire were more advanced 
than historians suppose. Pretty nearly all our forts called 
'Roman' are of prehistoric age. The Romans had no 
desire or need to make forts (misnamed camps), when ever) 
dominating eniinence was crowned with one. 

Strensham, 5 m. SW. of Pershore. 97a S/rengesho, 
C. S. 1281 ; 1275 Strengesham, S. R. A. S. p. n. Sireng^ 
and A?, hill {v. Ho) — Streng's hilL Sireng, Strang = strong, 
are common stems in A« S. p. names. Sirengesburiiles^ 
Streng's burial place, is recorded in C. S. 458. The terminal 
changed horn ho io ham by 1275. It is possible that the 
noodem name is from the dat. plural of hdh — horn, which 
would be shc^ened in composition to 'horn. 

Start, V. Stirt. 

Suckley, 10 m. SW. of Worcester. D. Suchlei ; 1275 
Stiiidiyt^ S. R. 1346 Sukiky. A. S. p. n. Succa, Succa's 
lea (v. Ley). Examples: Succanpyiy Succa's pit (C. S. 1234); 
Smccamcylf^ Socca's shelf (table land) (C. D. 1232). 

Sudbury, in Worcester. 963 Suthan lyrig (dat. form), 
'the sooth bmrk' (7. Bury). 

h., in Ombersley. The A. S. form would 
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be cBf Suihantune, at the south town {v. Ton). Cp. Newington, 
from at ihcBm Nvwan-iunty at the new town. 

Sundays Hill| in Spetchley {\ m. N. of). Referred to in 
charter relating to Cudley (Hem, 358^, N. ii. App. Iv), in 
swa cefier thcRre strcek be thare wcellan on Sunder land (so 
along the street by the spring to Sunderland). The spring 
is now called 'Withy Wells.' Here Sunder has become 
Sunday.. Sunderland means land belonging to a manor or 
estate but detached from it, or land set apart for some 
special purpose. It is in the vicinity of Round Hill and 
Oswaldeslow (q. v.). 

Sutton Common, Sutton Boad, Sutton Farm,, r m. 
SW. of Kidderminster. D. Sudtone, berewick of Kidder- 
minster. A. S. nom. Su/k-fun, dat. (b/ Su/han-/une, South 
town. A medial /A/ has a tendency to become //. 

Sutton Park^ Sutton Milly Sutton House, Sutton 
Court, in Rochford. All Suttons mean * South town.* The 
n is brought in by the dat. form^ cet Suihan-iune, at the 
South town. 

Sutton Sturmy,.h., in Tenbury (p m. SE. of). D. Sudtme. 
A Suthiune is mentioned in C. S; 386, a. 825, and in C. S. 
1 201, a. 967, but I cannot identify it with this place. It 
is clear, however, that a D. Sudtom means South town, and 
would become Sutton {p, Sutton, ante). The Sturmys were 
an ancient family possessed of property here. 

Swancote, in Chaddesley Corbett (i m. NW. of). 1275 
Swanecote^ S. R. ; 13 c. Swanecote^ I. P. M. The medial 
e in the forms points to M. £. swain^ a swineherd, herds- 
man — the herdsmen's cot. It is our mod. 'swain,' now 
meaning a countryman. 

Swanshurst, f., in Kingsnorton. 1275 Swanhurste^ S. R. ; 
1332 Suanneskurste^ S. R. Swan was not a p. n. before the 
Conquest, but by the 13 c. it had become one. The 
double n in the last form points to the p. n., and we may 
read this ' Swann's wood ' ; M. E. hurst, a wood. 
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Bwineahead, h., i m. W. of Spetchley. 989 Swines 
htafod, CD. 670; 13 c Swynethtved. This is 'Swine's 
head.' A. S. sunn meant a pig, or herd of switie, but it also 
meant the image of a boar on a helmet. York (L. Eboracum, 
A. S. Eo^ndc) means ' the place of the boar,' but the 
probability is that the boar was the ensign of some Roman 
regiment long quartered there. It seems a far cry from 
Eo/oTvAe to York, but it is a true one ; Eo- was sounded 
like^o, and the rest gradually followed, A. S. hea/od, M. £. 
hevtd, is our modem 'head,' and has all its meanings. This 
place may therefore mean the head of the swine (pasture), 
or be a figurative name like York, or refer to some hill 
having a profile like that of a pig, or to an ensign or 
helmet found on the spot. Cp. Swineshead in Lincolnshire ; 
Swineshead in Hunts. 

Sytohamptoiv h., in Ombersley. M. E. siche, tyche, 
means a rivulet, and Aam/one, home town ; but SycAe may have 
become a p. n. Christina atte SieAe is recorded in the S. R. 
of 1375, and the aUe would soon drop out. V. Hampton. 

Talton Hotue, Talton Farm, Talton Cottage, T^ton 
Kill, in Tredinglon. 991 Tatlintune, C. D. 676; 1175 
Tatlintone, S. R. ; 1317 Tydclyngim, Tadlinlone, S, R. ; 16 c, 
Tadlington aliat Tatton. The original fOTm would probably be 
Tall-ing-tun, the town of the sons of T(x/el{v. Ing, and Ton). 

Toiule; HiB, h., i m. S£. of Dudley. Rightly Tansy 
HQl; doubtless from the wild tansy {Polentilla Aiuerina) 
having once flourished there. Tansy was formerly used for 
flavouring, and Tansy-cake and Taniy-tea were popular. 

Tanwood Green, Tsnvood Moaae, i m. N£. of 
Chaddesley Corbett. 13 C Twtnewoie, I. P. M. I think 
Tieau represenU M. E. twin, hvt'tu, double, twin, su 
divided. Perhaps two woods separated by a road, or 
through which a rood bad been cut, or lome 1 
made. 
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Tappenhall (Upper and Lower), h., 5 m. N. of Worcester. 
957 Tapahaian^ C. S. 993; 1038 Tapm halan. Tapa was 
an A. S. p. n. The n in both stems forms the gen. case. 
The meaning is Tapa's meadow or field ; v. Hale. 

Tardebigg, 3^ m. W. of Redditch. 974 (Bt Tcsrdebicgan, 
C. S. 1317; IOC. Terde hicg^ Hem. 362; Terdebiggan^ 
Th. Ch. 451; D. Terdeberte ; 12 c. Terdebigge \ 1283 
Tardebigg. Despite the early forms the prefix is difficult to 
construe ; it may represent the p. n. Tyrdda (v. Tredington). 
The terminal is like nothing in A. S. ; it may be Norse 
bigging (North Country biggin) — a house, building, but I 
look with great distrust on Norse words in Worcestershire 
before the Conquest 

Teddealey, r. Tidsley. 

Teddington, 5 m. £. of Tewkesbury. 780 Teoiiinghm^ 
C. S. 236; 977 Tidingchm^ Ttodintune^ C. D. 617; 964 
Ttotintufiy C. S. 1135; 10 c. several other charters with 
similar varying forms; c. 1046 Theoiinchm\ D. Teotintune; 
1275 Tedinion, S. R. It is certain that Teoi- represents an 
A. S. p. n., perhaps TeottOy though such a name is not 
recorded {TeiU is common). That would yield an A. S. 
TeoUingtii% the town of Teotta, or the sons of Teotta, 
according as the ing is read in a possessive or patronymic 
sense. F. Ing, and Ton. 

Teme, river. The A. S. form of this name is regularly 
Temede (once Tanud€\ as evidenced by numerous charters; 
but it is not an A. S. word. I think it clear that the Teme, 
the Thame, the Tame, the Tamar, and the Thames have 
a common rooL The Romans adopted native names, 
adapting them to their language. Caesar writes Tamisis, and 
Tacitus Tamisa, for the Thames, which appears in A. S. 
charters as Tanuse and Temis, There is a river Tones in 
Hungary, and several rivers on the continent commencing 
Tom- or Tern-. The root must be ascertained before any 
construction can be arrived at 
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* Thrift' {Armeria mariima and Sedum reflexutd) being 
common on the land. ' Thrift ' is a fairiy common name in 
connexion with woods, and is said to be sometimes a mere 
corruption of * frith,' an old English word for a scrubby wood. 
Throckmorton, h., p. of Fladbury. c. 1 200 Trochemerfon ; 
c. 1220 Trokemer/ufti Trokemardiune ', 1275 Throkemorion^ 
Trokemertonj S. R. A. S. throc'=-z. throck, piece of timber on 
which the share of the plough is fixed. The forms favour 
an original meretuny pool town; but how to construe throe 
in combination with pool town I do not know ; it might have 
been mcBriun^ mere or boundary town (the h. stands on no 
ancient frontier), or mortun^ moor town, but the construction 
of those combinations would be equally difficult. Throe is 
not ' recorded' as a p. n., but Professor Skeat is of opinion it 
was one from Throe-brig (bridge) and Throe-mere (pool) 
being found in A. S. charters (Place-Names of Herts). 
Cp. Throcking, in Herts, and Throckley in Northumberland. 
This little place gave name to the old Worcestershire family 
of Throckmorton. Sir Nicholas, the head of the family, was 
a wealthy London banker, and gave his name to Throg- 
morton Street, and Nicholas Lane, in London ; he is said to 
have been poisoned by Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, in 

Tibberton, 4 m. NE. of Worcester. 978 Tidbrihtingchm, 
CD. 603; D. Tidbertun\ 1275 Tybrytone, S. R.; 1304 
Tyburton^ Tybertoru The first form may be safely accepted, 
and gives us 'the town of the sons (or descendants) of 
Tidbriht ' (rect^ Tidbeorht). K. Ing, and Ton. 

Tiohenapletreo, a D. manor belonging to 'Hugh the 
Ass,' perhaps obs. Habington says it lies partly in Dodder- 
hill, and partly in St. Peter de Witton (Droitwich), but Nash 
says it lay in Hampton Lovet. 10 c. Thieean Apel ires 
(dat.). Hem. 560; 1275 Amicia de Thikenapeltrey S. R. ; 
1346 TiehenappUtree, S. R. — *the thick apple-tree.' This 
name is worth preserving, {a) as recording the equanimity 
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wkiisbidi ■ 'Loclof ibt M.j.Trr'k!. »» !.-:».' i- 
Hagti ■ ibe Am.' ■ .- u L-a^-*: ; z ■ ■.*- .--^ ■» ; -ti 
Bin[lkiiy of H'mt jC c.tc^. I', 1: . l:.*, 

Ti^HtUll, anc.in: rvu'r ir. I>« '..- 1. T:.<i :> 

A. S. *i-fni, » k.J — ' 'Jie K>i'» L..' ' •^•. ■-•.tr i-'U- 

rocbock, fonncrlr wry cf >n;3i m, w»> k* - . r .4 

TidmiatUo, 1 1 m. S <■', *:. ;- -k.-h. - tr 
■BKitaw.C-I>-6i4; U 7:i^.«/«iiii. T !»-- 7.- .-•- 
A. S. p. n. Tijyim—':it 10*0 if :;< *■«.• •-' " 
r. lug, and Ton. 

Tidal«r or TaddMUy Wood, t n. w -/ 
963 Tiodtiislftii , C. < III); '.r.t !■.*-'■ - ■. 
Ttodtta lr>c in iht !■ u:. Wv *. !■ > ■• . ■ .' ■■- " 
of Woretstei, and at t!.< i:ii* (/ •.; ■ ' -s ■ . 
mooasiery (I54J) '^lo;^-' '"■'■•'!'•'-' -■" -"■' " 
tt ad paiula t^tiormm k-:;::irm' '.-w r. ■ .■ ■•.■ 1 
tac fodder fof ib« borvt •/ y-^*-.* . ■'. - ; i 
Teodee'* lea (r. Lcti. Tiw 'jr..- :. ■>' - ■ ■ -i^ .- 
tbe -M is a (onimoD Jin::i.u:,i(. l-wi-* . -i ■' *• 
Ttcdua-ifrip, TeoWt '*rA '-. L-j-' „ i ■■' ■■ 
TVedof ga»e name to lioLl. ; li'--^ };■•■..- :■. -» 
identifiw the Tt^J^.tiifiut <A v'' 3 ■ -ii I • • " -* 
bot ibe descrii'iiOD of tiie **'.-.c -.'lOV' i^ .■ ■;•.' .> 
TiUnids* rum, in Ij''. ■t.^.<i.-^t'"r. 1/- 
7iA*T«yr and GaUrid * li.ira,-." ' ^ i'.. '■'•»•.■ 
take Tor ^) were aaeaed bf tLe K. K , i ' ^ ' i. 
doubUe« represenl a M. £. TitOrmat. U',a. ■•. ' 
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(A. S. hangrd) is a 'hanging' wood, a wood on a hillside 
{v. Hanger). This means ' a hanging wood of large trees.' 
V, Timberdine. 

Timberlake, h., in Baynton. 14 c. Tymherlake. For 
Tymhery v, Timberdine, and Timberhanger, anfe. A. S. lacu 
meant a wet place, a brook, but the word also came to mean 
a large pool. 

Tinkers Farm, Tinkers (Lower)i in Frankley. 1373 
Sync^eresiond {\2ind)y Lyt. Ch. 202, 169. Charter 202 mentions 
*Frog Mill/ an adjacent property. Charter 169 refers to 
Richard ie Synekar, doubtless from his occupation. There 
is a popular tendency to convert a name, the meaning of 
which is not understood, to something which has a meaning, 
however absurd ; and then a story is invented to account for 
the meaning. 

Tirle Brook, rises near Teddington, flows into Severn 
\ m. SW. of Tewkesbury. 780 T^rle, C. S. 236 ; 785 T^r/, 
C. D. 150. Not an A. S. word. Professor Skeat says: — 
'River names are old, and the origins of them mostly un- 
known ; ... it is quite unsafe to mix them up with modern 
words.' 

Titterford Mill, Titterford Farm, in Yardley. No 
forms. 

Titton, h., Titton Mill, in Hartlebury. No forms. 

Tollerdine, h., in Warndon. 1327 Tolwardyn, S. R.; 
c. 1300 Tollwardyne, The terminal wardine means an 
estate, property {v. Worth). 7b//, in A. S., means * a toll or 
tax,' and also * freedom from toll or tax.' Probably the estate 
was tax free, or subject to some special liability. Cp. 
Droitwich. 

Tolton, h., 3 J m. N. of Shipston-on-Stour. V, Talton. 

Ton, Tone, Tun, terminals and occasional prefixes, are 
A. S. tun, dat. tune, M. E. ioutiy Mod. E. town. The original 
meaning of the word was ' an enclosure, a field or place 
surrounded by a bank or hedge ' ; hence * bar/(?»,' an 
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CDcJosare for coni« ' apf Ic/-fi/ an a{>p!c orch^nL It then 
came to signify 'a separate dwelling with the bnd encIo<.ed 
aboot iC Now it is usually ap|>lic<l to a large village, 
a town; but the original sense is exj>re'**<rd in mit< U our 
pL names ending in ' ton.' As late as 13^9 Wjchffe mrite^, 
MatL zxiL 5: ' But thei i\i*i\ isi<ien, ani wentcn forth, oon to 
his toon' (fannX ' anothir to his marchaundise/ 

Toogo, reconied in D. as a berrwick of Alvnhurch, is 
probablj now obs. ; but Ka«»h (L 19) ^ays it exists in the 
name of several lands lying between Alvechurch toun and 
Lea End. There are many places so rum^d. It is A. S. 
httige^ M. E. i<mg<, tongue, meaning in pLce names, ton;:ue- 
shaped land, sometimes a strip l>etween strr>ams which sub* 
sequently unite, or a tongue of Und l>ct«f-cn hilU, or running 
cot to sea. 

ToKton, h., in Hanlcbur>- () m. K. of). 13 c. Th-routhrtn 
(on bounds of Feckenham Forest; ; 1275 Torton^ S. R. The 
forms are corrufit. Prol-aMy tl*c A. S. f(>rm wriuM lie 
Thruhiun, Thruh means (i) a trMj::h, jipe, con'!uit ; (f») 
a coffin, sarcophagus. In iIjc North a * ihrough-v.onc ' nrafH 
a flat gravestone. The pro! ah J. ty is with the first con- 
struction — the town of the \^\< (conduit;. V. Pipers II ill, 
and Ton. 

Tredingtoo, 2 m. N. of Shij/^ton-on-Stour. 757 TrfJin^C' 
tun^ C. S. 183 <in this charter Tyrdda, (fmtt (Farl), is said 
to have formerly yj^'^^^A the manor) ; 964 Tyrdintune^ 
C*S. 1 1 35; 978 Tredinctune, C. D. 620; 991 Trtdintum^ 
C. D. 676; D. Tridinctun\ 1275 Trrdtnion, The* prefix 
represents the A. S. p. n. Tyrdda, 1 h;s is supp/^rtcd by 
the charter of 964. The o'her forms |y^nt to Tnd/j ; but 
the fact of Tyrd'la havir.;^ l^een an ancient owner (Ijtfore 
757) >* confirmatory tr.yl^rr.cf: ; ly:-ides, the shifting of r, 
preceding a vowel, is common. I read tliis as ' tlie town of 
the sons of Tyrdda,' V, Ing, and Ton. 

Trench Lane, in HimLl<:y/n and Huddington, 3 m. SE* 
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of Droitwich. 1327 Trench, S. R. ; 1648 A Highway called 
the Trench. This is said to have been a saltway. Trench 
is not an Old English word but borrowed from the French. 
One of its meanings is a road or lane cut through a shrubbery 
or wood ; Chaucer uses it in that sense, and it is probably 
applicable to this case, the road running through woodland. 
I am not aware of any evidence that it was a saltway, but 
it is certainly an ancient road, and may have joined the 
Lechlade saltway at Pershore. Cp. Trench, near EUesmere ; 
Trench Lane, near Wem; Trench Lane, near Wellington, 
Salop. 

Trent. There was a stream so named between the 
Honeyboumes and Evesham, C. D. iii. p. 396. The name 
appears to be obsolete; it is worth recording, as it is 
certainly prehistoric. The meaning of ' Trent ' is unknown. 

Trimpley, h., in Kidderminster. D. Trinpelei^ berewick 
of Kidderminster; 1275 Trympeleyey S. K, \ 14 and 15 c. 
TrympUye, The terminal is /gy (q.v.); but the prefix is 
too corrupt to construe. 

Trotshally h., in Wamdon (J m. S. of). 16 c. Trotswell, 
auncienily Tottreswell\ i8c. TrotshiU, TrotswelL The prefix 
probably represents a p. n., but I cannot identify it ; the 
terminal is clearly * well ' (spring). 

Tuok Milly f., in Broadway; Tuok Mill, in Welland ; 
Tuck (The) (wood), in Spetchley. A Tuck-mill is a 
* fulling or cloth mill ' ; v. Walk Mill. A Tucker is a cloth- 
worker, hence the family name Tucker. The Tuck, as 
applied to a wood, needs some local knowledge. The root 
is A. S. tucian^ to pull, pluck, full (cloth). 

Tump Farm, in Staunton ; Tump (The), in Eldersfield ; 
Tump (The), in Tenbury. This is not an A. S. word ; we 
appear to have borrowed it from the W. iwmp, a hillock, 
mound. Cp. L. tumulus. 

Tun, ». Ton. 

Timeslega, an unrecognized D. berewick of Bromsgrove. 
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If not obsolete its modem name should be Timsley. 
A, S. p. n. Tun — Tun*s lea {p. Ley). 

Tutnall, in Claines, 3 m. N. of Worcester. 1275 Toten- 
hull, S. R.; 1327 TotenhuU, S. R. V. TutnaU Cross, 
posL 

TutnaU Cross, h^ 2 m. £. of Bromsgrove. D. Tothehel, 
berewick of Bromsgrove. 13 c. ToitenhuU, ToienhuU\ 1275 
Tolmhull, S. R. ; 16 c. Tutimh£lL ' Cross/ it will be observed, 
is a mediaeval addition — it may be because the hamlet stands 
at cross roads. Mr. W. H. Stevenson suggests that the original 
form has been at Tutian-hyl — Tutta's hill, which would yield 
a modem Tutnall. V. TutnaU, ante. 

Twyford, h., i| m. N. of Evesham. 714 Tuiforde, C. S. 
130; 10 c. Twyfyrde, 3 C. D. 396. A. S. iwifyrde, double 
ford, or two fords. V. Ford. 

Tyseleyi h., Tyseley Farm (moated), in Yardley. 1327 
Tissekye, A. S. p. n. Tua — Tisa's lea (v. Ley). 

IJckinghall, h., \ m. W. of Ripple. 1275 HugtngehaU, 
Hugtngaie, S. R. ; 16 c. Ogginhak. I think the prefix 
represents the A. S. p. n. Ucca^ingy in which case the 
original form would be Ucctngaheale — the hall (or meadow 
land) of the sons of Ucca. Uckinge esher and Uckinge/ord 
are found in C. S. 158, 300, 727, and 1072. V, Ing, and 
Hale. 

UfEtaioor Farm, Ufltnore Green, Uflknore Wood, 
V, Offmoor. 

Uffliell Farm, in Whittington ; Uflhell Bridge, in Per- 
shore. No forms, but I think the modem name represents 
an original A. S. Uffanhyl — U£fa's hill; Uffa and Off a are 
only variant forms of the same p. n. 

Uphampton, h., in Ombersley (i m. NW. of). 1275 
Huphamtone, S. R. I suppose this must be read Up-home- 
town, A. S. uppty M. £. upy having the same meanings as 
modem up. V. Ham, and Ton. 
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IJpthorp, h., 4 m. N. of Shipston-on-Stour. 990 Uppthrop, 
C. D. 674. A. S. thorp, throp^ means a hamlet, village. It is 
a very common word in the North, but rare in Worcestershire, 
where I find only two examples, this and Huntingthrop. 
Up = Upper. 

Upton (Old), h., in Blockley. 1275 Uptme, S. R. A. S. 
uppe, M. E. upy up, above, on high — ^Uptown. F. Ton. 

Upton-on-Severn. 988 Uptune, C. D. 668 ; D. Uphin ; 
1275 Uptone, S. R. Uptune is mentioned in C. S. 579, 
a. 888 ; C. S. 1282, a. 972 ; and C. D. 668, a. 988 ; but which 
Upton is referred to it would be hard to say ; the meaning 
is clearly — Up or Upper town ; * on Severn ' is a mediaeval 
addition to distinguish it from other Uptons. 

Upton Snodsbury, 6 m. E. of Worcester. Upton and 
Snodsbury were formerly distinct. 840 Sfwddes lea is 
mentioned in C. S. 428 as on the bounds of Crowle, the 
adjoining parish; 972 Snoddeshyrty C. S. 1281 ; D. Snodes- 
dyne; i2*j^ Snodesbury \ 12*1 5 Up/one, S,R,; i^2*j Upton- 
Snodesbury, It is possible that some of the charters referred 
to under Upton-on-Severn relate to this Upton, the meaning 
of which is, of course, Uptown (r. Ton). Snodd was a rare 
A. S. p. n., and this is Snodd's burh {v. Bury). In the 9 c. 
the name seems to have been Snodd*s lea {v. Ley) ; both 
names clearly refer to the same place. In early times 
terminals frequently oscillated. 

Upton Warren, 3 m. SW. of Bromsgrove. 714 Uptone, 
C. S. 134; D. Uptune] 1275 Uptone, S. R. Perhaps some 
of the A. S. charters mentioned under Upton-on-Sevem refer 
to this place; meaning Up town (». Uptons, ante). The 
Warins and Fitz-Warins owned the manor in the 13 and 14 c. 

Usmere, an ancient province around Kidderminster. 
V. Ismere, and Broadwaters. 

Vigo, h., in Stoke Prior. There are many localities 
called * The Vigo ' in the Midlands, but as I have not met 



ynth anj earljfonns I dunk it a mere foncy nAn\« tutr\HhK^v) 
here after the victory at Vigo in Sp^m, in 170A. C\^ 
Bunkers HID. 

Wadborongli, h., 3I m. NW\ of Perstiore. 9711 MW" 
deorh^ C. S. 1282 ; D. IVadderge. This is rather \x conunoh 
name for hills. It is A. S. wdd-btprh^ ^voad htll. Wimit 
was a plant formerly used for dyeing bluci And \\\ rntly 
times, when families or communities commonly mndo tlirlr 
own clothing, was much cultivated. It is now alnidi^t 
superseded by indigo. Caesar tells us that our Dtitlolt 
ancestors 'stained themselves with woad, which pr(nhupH 
a blue colour, and gives them a more horrible AppcAffttui' 
in battle.' It was an exhausting crop, and often forbiddc^n 
in leases. 

Waddon Hill, \ m. W. of Shipston-on-Stotir. I/unrt- 
dufu. Hem. 347.— Wheat Hill. V. Don. Waddon, In Stiff f»y, 
has a similar root. 

Walcot, h., 2 m. NW. of Pershore* 12 c» WaU(nt\ i%'\fi 
WalecoU, S. R. ; 14 c. WalcoU. The terminal \% plain A. S. 
cot^ 2L cot. Wak' 18 a difficult word to construe ^ it fft|xrf*!^nt# 
A. S. uftalh, meaning {a) a stranger, fordgner, (6) ^ p. tf., 
(r) a 8er£ There are some btmdred* of Wa}|/>r>!^ ^r>^l 
Walcots in England, always fottnd sn M<^dan A. .^. x^ 
Waldun or Waluot, bat in East Mi^n^fk^! mA ^M?fh<^ffi 
diarters as Wsa/{ift)-; e.g. While Waltoft in lJ<*rk«;. w;%<> 
ITAiMKff; C. S. 762 ; Walton near ?eterhorr>n^, Wmffufiy 
C D. 726; Walton in Soffr>ik, WeaUune in ^64^; *ft4 
Kdio|» Walton, Hants, WeaUham in ^6^ ; pr^>hah!y f^^^iv 
ing 'tbc town or bofne 0^ the serf/ C^. the num^r^/iw 
Qoritoia and CaHtcna — the char* or hiwh<in<^m?f.n'=j v/vn* - 
a degree ahove ±e serf, the ehurl b^/inq^ free, f 'r^r^ctljit^ 
tins 'ie serfi' ccc,' Acurh ais*^ it m:iy be ^ 7/^a.\W^ ^/// ^ 
' tbe stcanger^' ccx.' Pr.>re3S0r Skeat -jrrW^A : • Af. R. m^l^ — 
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The gen. sing.=A. S. weaks\ so it means ''cot of the 
strangers," i. e. of the Britons.' 

Walk, Walkwoody in Web Heath ; Walk Mills Farm, 
in Bromsgrove ; Walk Mills Farm, in Dodderhill. A walk 
mill is a fulling or cloth mill, from A. S. wealcere, M. £. 
walker y a fuller of cloth, from the verb wealcan^ M. £. walke, 
to roll. Hence the p. names Walker and Fuller. These 
' walk mills ' were common in country districts toward the 
end of the 18 c, when the manufacture of cloth began to 
centralize. 

Wallozhill, h., in Halesowen. 1309 Wallokeshale; 1343 
Walloxhale, I doubt if this name survives, though it is an 
ancient hamlet, and gave name to an old family. The 
prefix probably represents the A. S. masc. p. n. Wealuc, gen. 
WealuceSf 2l regularly formed^ but unrecorded, diminutive of 
a compound name commencing Weaih-. The meaning is 
Wealuc's meadow land. V. Hale. 

Walton Hill, in Clent. c. 1400, 1553, Wal/on; 1615 
Walton hill. The earliest form here is in 1400, and by that 
time ' Wahon ' had become a fairly common family name. 
With present materials it is impossible to say whether the 
place takes its name from a family residing there, or from an 
older root. In the latter case I assume the A. S. form to 
have been Waklon, and should translate it ' the town of the 
serfs ' ; v. Walcot. 

Walton, h., in Hartlebury. 1325 Walton. V. Walcot, 
and Walton, ante. 

Wannerton, h., Wannerton Down, in Churchill, near 
Kidderminster. D. Wewoertun (berewick of Kidderminster) ; 
1275 Wenforton, S. R.; 1327 Wen/orton, S. R. ; 14 c. Wen- 
nor tuny Wenforton] 141 5 Wen/orton. The terminal is plain 
tony q. V. Professor Skeat suggests that Wenver-y Wen/or- 
represent the A. S. p. n. Wen/orih — Wenforth's town. 

Waresley, Waresley Court, Waresley House, h., in 
Hartlebury. 817 Wceresl^^e, C. S. 361; 980 Wereslcsge, 
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C- D. 6»7 ; 979 W^a'.jgt, C. S. 617 ; c i loS ff>.J..i . 
IS c Warttki. Waer was ut A. S. p. b^ *oJ »^ /ortncil 
the prefix 10 mtaj namr*. »ucb u tt'.rrUj^J, Varfmrk, 
Wtrr/nA, Ac. Tlu» » Warr'i fca (r. Lei). UVetVr, 
in Httnts, iti olJ fbmu ihow to be ' Wctbert' (tbccp) 
la.' 

irutarood, >L, ■ m. SW. of RrJJi^ch. ■ 141 \l'rtm> .U. 
L P.M. (I think this »hodJ be rciJ \V.rl.-u^Jt: L',.re 
most have been a i or bar<i t.) Wi.^rt vas an A. S. p. n.. 
and it also oar modeni word 'work,' wi:b all iu nirjnmf^, 
mdnding a fort, bu;MiDg.4c Newark = Now work. IWrtt 
and Wark were M. E- fomu of ut^c. There ma) halt: been 
an old fort or ' work ' in or near the wood. 

Warl*7-mconi, h., anciently in lialesowen Manor. 
D. WtrwtUt; 13 and 14 c Wtnu/fyt, Wtrtultge, li'trtn.'/^-i, 
Wermieyt; 15 c frequenil/, H'rrutl^t. Prubably the it in 
the second Ibnn u a misuke for s, aa U i* never ie{>eaictl, 
Wartej lay partly in SaKip and partly in K'oncttcrkhirc. 
beoce Warley-Salop and Warley-Wigom (Wigomia bcinu 
the oMnmon Latin name for Worcestenhire) ; thcae addi- 
tiona axe modern {17 c). The Salop portion has been 
transTerred to Worcester. ('The prefii must be much 
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The original form was probably A. S. Harhrycg^ boondaij 
ridge. Hdr (hoar) has a tendency in late M. E. to become 
War ; v, Warstone, Warstock, Hoarstone. 

Warshill Gamp, prehistoric fort, 2^ m. W. of Kidder- 
minster, close to the border of Worcestershire and Staffordshire. 
Immediately below is ' Hoarstone Farm.' Adjoining Warshill 
Camp, * Wassell Copse ' and * Wassell Farm ' appear on the 
O. M. of 1832; in the later editions both these places are 
called 'Warshill.' ' Without forms, and the real modem 
name being apparently unsettled, any construction can only 
be ' guess/ It may have been originally A. S. wtardseU, 
a place where watch was kept. V. Wassail Grove, and 
Wastill. 

Warstock House, Warstock Farm, Warstock Lane, 
on the boundary of Kingsnorton and Yardley. The original 
form would be HdrstSc (hoarstoke), boundary place (». Stoke). 
The change from Hdr- to War- took place about the year 
1500, and is not singular; whore until then was kore, and 
whole was Iwle. Leland, c. 1540, says, 'Clee hills be holy' 
(wholly) *in Shropshire'; and some modem writers have 
assumed them to be 'holy' to Salopians, and marvelled 
wherefore. 

Warstone Farm, in Frankley, on the boundary between 
Frankley and Halesowen, formerly also the boundary between 
Worcestershire and a detached portion of Salop. The 
original form would be Hdrstdn (hoarstone) — ^boundary 
stone. V, Hoarstone, Warstock. 

Wassail Grove, h., 2 J m. SW. of Halesowen. 1275 
Warselde^ S. R.; 1327 Wars/elde, S. R.; 1603 Wassell, S. R. 
This, I think, should be read Wars/elde, the terminal being 
A. S. and M. 'E./eld, field, and the prefix the p. n. War — 
Waer's field {v. Waresley, Field). The forms are rather late, 
and Mr. W. H. Stevenson suggests that the original may 
have been Weardseld, wom down by 1275 to Warselde, 
meaning a watch-tower, or place where watch was kept 
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(r. Wanh;!! Ci-i-.;.. iIc A. S. j-.V ..-.; ;*-■; »--e »; t. r.jn.sj 
The first form favr.^ri M: ,"> -»cr.- :.'i r-r:: *";- fi- 

WMtill, h.. io K.ii.-.r. -r. r. (; | n. SA . of,, a.-. 1 Wwt« 
ffiUa, »d> Knxg ;jo «,/'.-<,•,',;--'/. C. ;=. 134; 7O0 ir./f- 

«(*r/i, C. S. 847; 649 W-iTn't:.'.. Mr rut *;..'/, C. S. 
455; 930 WtTil /,:i,. ir^r,-.-y.... C. S. 701 ; I'. W^nUlU 
{berewitk of A:»rthi:r.. t. ; 1175 W-s-.thu.U . S. R.; 1317 
WoilimlU, S. R. TU (J. M. of 1-3J, 1 m., kUc, these 
names u ibot-e ; O.e O. M. of 1901, 6 in^ prncrvclv i]:ers 
both names to ■ We»: H.i:/ ar.J all* a:.-o -West lleaih' 
and • West Hea:h Fann.' ( "ut lo^al namea are fcjlly Ix-llcr 
pRsenrcd by ihe iJli'^raie i)ian bv the tilucjiL-d. Ttic 
terminals are of cuutse 'bll' aiid 'ficM,' but I cannot 
tolerpret wantl; it U not a p. n., and tlte funns are loo 
early to admit ibe nig^es::oD that uanel rci)resenta weard- 
ud. V. Wassail Grove. 

WMtbamak, h., Wefttharoak Hill, s^ m. NE. of 
Alvechurch. ttioWtdtroit; i^iT M'lJerHokt.S.'R.. M. E. 
wtder, wcsuber, and okt, oak — weather oak. \\'callier may be 
used in the sense of ' exjioscd '; we siicak of a uruM^ r-cock, 
really rwW-cock. Weaiheroak Hill stands on the bounds of 
three manors, and the oak was probably a boundary mark. 

Web HooM, i m. W. of Hanbury, ■'•'" "• •"•"" <■ — 
a family of WtbU, tt'iiie, Hjiie, who 
formerly bad an estate in Hanbury, 
lamame to thcyre habitation/ Williai 
in Hanbury iik 1175, S. R. It is a 
a weaver. 

WeUand, 3 m. W. of Upion-on-Seve 
1199 Wenltmd; i^ c. Winelond; 13 
Wnulond. The terminal is A. S. Itad, 
' land,' with its varied meanings. Prof 
an original tt'ennan-land, Wenna's lai 
A. S. p. n.), which would become We 
Wen-land, Willand regularly ; // from m 
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Weolegh Castle (moated), in Northfield. 1275 Weleyey 
S. R.; 14 c. Weleg, WeUye, Weolegh, Welegh. (*The prefix 
probably represents A. S. wcbI, M. £. wcbI, weel, a deep pool, 
or stream ; the terminal is ley, q. v. — " the lea of the deep 
pool" In the North Well-ey describes that part of a quag- 
mire in which there is a spring/ Skeat.) There was a 
mediaeval castle here. 

Weredeshale, an unrecognized D. berewick of Broms- 
grove. The name may cling, in some form, to a farm or 
field. (* Obviously A. S. weorodesheale (dat.), a place occupied 
by a "host," where a set of men squatted in company.' 
Skeat.) V. Hale. 

Westxuanoote, h., in Bredon, 4I m. NE. of Tewkesbury. 
D. Wesimonecote\ 1275 Westmonecote, S. R. I think this is 
Westman's cot. Though the name is not recorded in any 
A. S. charter, it appears in D., among the Under-tenants of 
Land, as Wesman. (* More likely Weslmanna, gen. pi., West- 
men^s cote.' Skeat.) 

Westwood, h., Westwood Park, 2 m. W. of Droitwich. 
There was anciently a house of Benedictine nuns here, subject 
to the monastery of Fonteveraud, in Normandy. 972 West-' 
wude, C. S. 1284; 1276 Westwode, S. R. Plain West-wood. 

Whiston, h., in Claines. 1262 Wysian, Wytstan\ 13 and 
14 c. Wyston, Whiston. *So called from a white stone or 
cross erected here. In William the Conqueror's time this 
stone was pulled down, and used to build a lavatory for the 
monks of St. Mary.' Nash, i. 209 »., citing Heming. The 
original form of the name would be Htmlsidn, 

Whiteford Mill, Whiteford Farm, i m. W. of Broms- 
grove. D. Wiieurde\ 1327 John de WhyUford, S. R. The 
urde of D. represents an A. S. worth ; Wite, probably A. S. 
hwit — White farm {p. Worth). The terminal changed from 
worth \.ofordhtioit 1327. Nash (i. 153) identifies Whitford 
with Wtteurde, 

White Ladies Aston, v, Aston (White Ladies). 



tTECLSCH CASTLS — tf.XXtt 

Ha«£xd. CkmcMtn, stmI \Vorw«cr rr«i h*nr, 1 ) ..i 
about tbc tm; th*' (V,-'.*! i,... : -j 
alj aiitd ■\l'hiie Otk.' kn>l ' Mjt !rn lUk 

WbiUMk^ Old WhiUcni^ in T:.m\-t I .>xvii. v - 
^BiJ^nUnwr, C D. 56a— n*hite Lench. I'. I^th l> 

■WUtttn««,»u,iii Hanltbnrj-. 13*5 114.,',.', ^ Hi,,. 
LsMg, fyng, is a M. E. or dialrdic «ord r»r hrjtt, | ; 1... 
beatber. It u probably of Nor*c orit;'"- Tlie yuiix j|<, 
10 be ' white ' — While ting (hriiher) ; /"if ■« )»>t ' k > "i , 
io oar language before 1357 (II. K. 1>.); line 11 n 
conuDOD parlance, in 1315, 

WUttlllstcn, 3 m. SE. oT Worrriirf. HiA //...'.. 
C.S.367; ^Sg f/mWiUw, C. D. 6jo i lUiim^\i t.,n.. 
girei (be name as Huilingtun, Ifuuiiift^iitH. U.. •;!.» . 
D. friA'm/MM. The form* rri.rr*rr,t A. S. J/u i/^if, ., lu,, 
town oTthe Whitingi (or M->ni of llwti). 

Wlion H»p, h.. >\ m. SW. <i \\rx\\t<, i„ Ai.l. 1., It. , 
the boondarjr cA the counti^-i (A Worir.irr .n.l \\»\* 
and on a ridge. 'Wbore'ii only a ciirujil aiiil Lu. I. 
of A. S. Air, hort. a boundary fr. H-,-.-!-,,., \\^,^u.. 
Nap it A. S. rmrp, M, E. knap, a *»i<ll liill if Kotfj 
boondarj hilL 

Wib m gMloka , ai 
too (near Eveaban). 
p. n., and rJMlr. q. v 



fonn, s21 a Etrm or fi 

A. 5. dtaiVra in dk 
bngdom, wUcb uaDj 
<3oBCe«er, and psre 
It appear! to bave s^ 
tribuirj to tbe Ker 
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himself * sub-regulus * son of Oshere ' quondam regis Wiccio- 
rum,' C. S. 116. In 7 14, we find 'episcopus Wicdorum^ 
C. S. 130. In 757 Eanberht subscribes himself ' regulus 
propriae gentis Hwiccioruml and his brothers, Uhtred and 
Aldred, are confirming parties, C. S. 183. In 759 the three 
brothers each subscribe as 'regulus,' by the licence and 
permission of Offa, king of the Mercians, C. S. 187. In 
767 Uhtred subscribes as *regulus,' Aldred * sub-regulus,' 
and Milred * episcopus Hwiccioruml OfFa again consenting, 
C. S. 202. Under the year 800 the A. S. Chronicle mentions 
^thelmund, alderman oi Hwiccium (dat. pL). By 875 the 
Mercian kings appear to have assumed direct authority over 
the Hwiccn, though Werferth is recognized as Bishop 
Wictoruniy C. S. 541. These notes are sufficient for our 
purpose. We may assume that the people were Hwiccii^ 
or Hwicciorum (in gen. forms), but the meaning of those 
words or their connexion, if any, with wich we do not know. 
The names of ancient kingdoms are as puzzling as the names 
of ancient rivers. 

Wioh, Wick, Wyke, a common terminal and occasional 
prefix, is A. S. wic, M. E. wic, wtke, wyke, a dwelling, 
village, &c. ; wtc was probably palatal (wych) in pronuncia- 
tion (the I producing this palatalization of the c). In any 
case palatalization would occur in the dat. sing, wice ; the 
k form remained in wica, gen. pi., wicum, dat. pi., where the 
final vowel precluded palatalization. The word is not to be 
confounded with wick, on the coast, generally from O. N., 
and meaning a bay ; nor is it to be assumed that wtch, as 
applied to salt towns, is the A. S. wtc. Skeat (Etymological 
Diet. 709) treats that wich as =: a brine-pit, and of Norse 
origin; but Wich was a common name for salt towns, 
e.g. l^zxiXwich, Middlezt;/r^, Northztz/'M, Droiiwich, Shirley- 
wich, centuries before Norsemen set foot in the country. 
If wich = a brine-spring, it is in some archaic language ; 
and we do not know whether the original form was kwic 
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orKv; r. WVcii I* rc.o-.-lt t->-t.i BButon u Hi.* or 
Witit, of »hk.b t»rn:wi;^hi havf ■ Saljiae ' •uactirhj lo 
tbon, » ttut tfarrr tnsc have brrn sosit cniuMxioa beiwcvn 
viri and uh. (■ I do mi lj»o» »:% Niarnch, Jtc. »rt 
ceatnncs older tlun ihr I'uk-s. s^ • tflJ nrz.'li ai; ljt(;:and, 
except Samerwt and Di'\tia ».-!i m AI!rr,I'> utik •(t-i-^oiX 
I tUnk ttat both L.*ifw asd N\ir-« uii mat t>om'arJ imo 
Ei^bsh, and thai bo'Ji a^.ke ^v« n. i -.mitr nominatiit, anJ 
mri in [he daL ; <^ ibal lio:h hid the dou! le form. The 
~ vcfaaic langTia^ " m « l.nh tn. i mcu): " br-.n^pti " vas 
Rngfah, became a vo:d ii.?iniT;(: "creel' lou^d »o nnW 

mh wai told; bat C must C:st ha\e bren made; an.l 
I bcbeve thai the original sense o( inj.V-tri.- miy wry »el] 
bare been " ult creek' or uli-pi:. Anyhow, ne have traJ/ 
actoallj compounded «.:h uii. The Ni>r>e r'rt is eiiremely 
coooiDon in pi. nam(-^ -.n Sc^ndioavij. Cp. S^Ujt/f/. where 
Jitt/Ttieit to " stream," noi 10 a io«n.' Steal.) 

mobbold, s m. N. of l>ro;twii.h. 6t)i fm. ' .'/. C. S. 
77; 815 i'w'V/J, C. S. 3-;3; «3i »<.',/^, C. S. 400; D. 
WUiibold; M.E. forms H/./^X WuhMJ. \V,<hi^MJ. \\\k- 
bonid. The charter of 693 says ' in vico quern nobili vodiint 
naaiilK Uokbold ' ; that of 8 1 5 is teSed by CtEnwnlf, king 
oT the Merdauis, ' in 
831 is ngned by V 
viUo qtue nominatui 
Wichbold wu a pen 
as tbey were some 
tributary to the Mei 
of the Mercian king 
has two meanings : 
The prefix Wie- or I 
to ' Wich ' (Droitwic 
palace at (or near) 
veniently dealt with 
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Wiohbury or Wyohbury Hill, a prehistoric fort in 
Pedmore. No forms. For the terminal v. Bury. 

Wiohenford, 6 m. NW. of Worcester. 1007 Wicene/ord^ 
Thorpe's Charters, p. 600; 15 and 16 c. Wickenford, The 
form of 1007 represents Wicena-ford — the ford of Wich- 
elms, from A. S. wice {ce = ch), a wich-elm. 

Widkf h., I m. E. of Pershore. D. Wickfy Wicha, A. S. 
wic^ a village. V, Wich. 

Wiok (probably now Henwiok), Bushwiok, Lower 
Wiokf Upper Wiok, 2 m. W. of Worcester, at Wican, 
C. S. 1 1 39. The boundaries show this Wick to be N. of 
Teme. A. S. wic (nom.), la village. V. Wich. 

Wiokhanxford, 3 m. S£. of Evesham. 709 Wtcwon, 
C. S. 125; 972 Wtgwenn, C. S. 1281; on Wicweoniga 
gemmra^ C. D. iii. 396; D. Wtguene; 1275 Wike Waneford, 
S. R. ; 1332 Wykewane, S. R. The only thing clear here is 
'/ord (q. v.), and that is a M. E. addition. The earlier forms 
are insoluble. The adjoining manor of Childs Wickham, 
2 m. S., but in Gloucestershire, is Childeswicwon and Wicwone 
in C. S. 117, a. 706. The names appear to have a common 
origin. 

Wilden, h., in Stourport. 1275 Wybeldone, S. R. A. S. p.n. 
Wigbeald (bold in war) — Wigbeald's hill. V. Don. 

Wild Moor, in Bellbroughton, 3 m. N. of Bromsgrovc. 
1275 Za Wildemore, S. R. — *the wild moor.' 

WiUingBworth Farm, in Upton-on-Severn. Willings- 
worth is an ancient name, and not uncommon. It means 
' the farm or property of Willing,' i. e. the son of Willa. 

Willingwicky h., in Bromsgrove (N. of). D. Welingewiche, 
Willingewic, 13c. Wylincwykef Willingwike, D. says, 'there 
are three miles of wood . . . but the king has afforested it,' 
probably as part of the Lickey Forest. The forms represent 
an original WiUinga-wic — the village of the Willings (or 
sons of Willa). F. Ing, and Wich. 

Wizmall, h., in Ombersley. 1275 Wylnehale (3), S. R. ; 
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a p. n. Wiia^ Hwtt, or kwtt^ white (colour); but then the 
forms ought to be Witanleage^ or HwitanUage, Though 
Witley is a common name it cannot be construed with the 
forms before us. Many Witleys are certainly * white lea/ V, 
Ley, and Whitlench. 

Witton, h., in Droitwich. 714 Wittona, C. S. 134; 1043 
Hwihnaniy C. D. 916; D. Wttune in Wich, Wiione in Wich; 
12 c. Wition Petri Corbezun; 1340 Wytton Si, Peter, Wyiton 
St. Mary. At the time of D. Witton was held in two manors, 
one by Urse d'Abitot, the other by William, son of Corbucion. 
The form of 1043 ^^ latinized, and clearly represents an 
A. S. hwit'tvin, white town (z;. Ton). 

Wolfho — Wolf hill ; there was a place so named in Alve- 
church in 1327, z;. S. R.; probably now obsolete. 

Wollasliill, ancient estate and mansion in Eckington, on 
Bredon Hill. 1275 Wolaueshully S. R. ; 13 c. Wollaveshall. 
The original form in A. S. would be Wulfla/es-hyl — Wulflaf s 
hill (». Hill). 

Wollaston Hall, i m. NW. of Stourbridge. 1327 
Wolarston, S. R. The prefix certainly represents an A. S. p. n. 
commencing Wulf-y I think Wul/gar, a common name — 
Wulfgar's town {v. Ton). 

Wollescote, h., in Oldswinford. 1275 Wul/rescote, S. R. 
A. S. p. n. Wulfhere — Wulfhere's cot. 

Wolverley, 2J m. N. of Kidderminster. 866 Wulffer- 
dinlehy Wui/erdiniea : this charter is a grant by Burgred, 
king of the Mercians, to Wulfferd\ only a late copy exists 
and it is evidently corrupt; 866 Wulfweardigleay C. S. 514 ; 
1046 Wulfweardigkay C. D. 766 ; D. Ulwardlei (Ul is a 
common D. form for Wulf\ the Normans could not 
pronounce, and would not write, Wu-)\ 1275 Wolffardeleye, 
S. R. The original A. S. form was clearly Wulfweard-inga- 
leage, *the lea of the sons of Wulfweard.' This would 
develop regularly into Wulferding-, Wulverding-, &c. F. Ley, 
and Ing. 
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WolYorton, 4 m. NW. of Pershore. 977 Wul/ringetune, 
CD. 612; 984 Wul/ringiune^ Wul/rinton, C. D. 645; D. 
Ulfrinton {Ul/^ Wulf) ; 1 2 75 Wol/ertone, S. R. The original 
A. S. form would be cet Wul/hertnga-tune^ the town of the 
sons of Wulfhere. V. Ton, and Ing. 

Woodbury Hill, prehistoric fort, in Great Witley. The 
A. S. form would probably be Wudu-hurh-hyU meaning 

* wooded fort hill ' ; v. Bury. 

Woodcock Hill, in Northfield. Henry Wodecoc was 
living in Northfield in 1275 (S. R.), and probably conferred 
his name on this place. 

Woodoote, farm, 3 m. W. of Bromsgrove. D. Udecote 
(JJde=^ Wode); 1275 Wodecofe, S. R. — Wood cot; was a 
berewick (outlying farm) belonging to Bromsgrove Manor. 

Woodhall, in Norton by Kempsey (J m. E. of). 1275 
Wodeworthin^ S. R. — Wood farm ; v. Worth. 

Woodhall, h., i^ m. £. of Kempsey. 1275 WodewelUy 
S. R. — Wood well (spring). The change from * well ' to 
'hair is not uncommon, the pronunciation tending to 

* Woodal.' 

Woodhampton, h., in Astley. Wood-home-town; / 
excrescent, v, Hampton. 

Woodhoose (The), Wood Bow, h., in Chaddesley 
Corbett (i m.N. of), probably represent Wodehamcote^ recorded 
in the S. R. of 1275, under Drayton, a h. in Chaddesley. 
By 1327 the name had been shortened to Wodecote, S. R. 
s. Chaddesley. Two families appear to have resided there, 
both in 1275 and 1327 — perhaps squatters on the outskirts 
of Feckenham Forest. The meaning is ' the home-cot in 
the wood.' 

Woodhoiise, h., i J m. SE. of Ombersley. 1275 Wodehuse 
(M. E. form). — Wood house. 

Woodmancotey h., in Defford (i m. SW. of). Probably 
Woodman's or Woodmen's cot, but Wodemon (Woodman) 
is recorded as a Worcestershire family name in 1275, S. R. 
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Woodmanton, ancient estate in Clifton-on-Teme. 1275 
Wodemontoriy S. R. M. E. Wodemon, woodman — Woodman's 
or Woodmen's town ; v. Ton. 

Woodnorton, h., in Norton, in the Scars Wood. — Wood 
north town. 

Woodson (Upper and Lower), h., in Lindridge. 1275 
Wodesion, S. R. Wuda was an A. S. p. n., which in M. E. 
became Wode (later Wood) ; this is Wode's town ; v. Ton. 

Woolstans Farm, in Astley. 1327 Hugo de Wols/ane, 
S. R. The original form would be Wul/sfanes-fun, Wulfstan's 
town {v. Ton) ; the -/on has naturally dropped off. 

Worcester. It has been said by early historians that the 
British name of Worcester was Caer Wrangon (City of 
Gwrangon) ; Mr. Henry Bradley (An English Miscellany, 
15) suggests that Warwick was so named, and that the 
identification of Worcester with Caer Wrangon, current 
since the twelfth century, may be disregarded ; and he adds, 
' the British name of Worcester is known to have been 
Wigornia! Bede does not mention Worcester, but refers 
to the locality as the country of the Hwiccas and Huiccii, 
Worcester is referred to in innumerable A. S. charters, the 
earliest in 691, as Weogorna civitate^ Wegerna cester, 
Weogomensis CBcclesiCB, Wigorn(ensis\ Wigranceasire, Wegern^ 
Weogorn, Wigorn, Wegertiy Wigerna, Weogerna civiiate^ 
Weogerna cestre, Weogorna civitate^ Wigorna ceasire, Wigre- 
cestre^ Weogorna geaslre, Weogernaceasire, Wigreceaster^ 
Wtgorn, Weogern, Wtgorn, in meiropoli Huicciorum^ Wigra- 
ceasircj Wigeraceasirey Wihgeraceasire. (These forms are in 
order of date to 10 c.) D. Wtreceslre. The county has 
similar forms, with the addition o{ -scire in the 10 c. The 
forms, upon the whole, appear to justify Mr. Bradley's 
opinion that the original name was Wigornia (or Weogom\ 
and what that means, or what language it is related to, 
nobody knows. The cesier (dat. ceastre) is an A. S. addition, 
meaning a city or fortress, and may always be considered 
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indicative of Roman occupation. The change from the 
earlier to the later forms may be accounted for by the tendency 
of an A. S. g^ especially between vowels, to be sounded like^. 

D. adopts the Wire- form, and the passage to Wor- is natural. 
Wonley Earm, in Abberley (i m. N. of). 12 c. Wermesku, 

Wervesleye'y 1275 Worvesk^ S. R. ; 1327 Werwesle\ 1332 
Worsky ; 1603 Worsky. There is a * Wordley ' Farm i J m. 

E. of Abberley, but I think all the forms refer to Worsley. 
The prefix doubtless represents a p. n., probably Wcerwulf— 
Waerwulf s lea {v. Ley). 

Worth, a common terminal^ is A. S. wor/A, weorth, ivurth, 
wyrth^ wierth, homestead, farm, estate, property. It is allied 
to A. S. wortMgy wearthigf wurthig, wyrthig^ sometimes found 
as worthign^ worthine, which has the same meaning. The 
latter forms have frequently, especially in Salop, hardened 
into wardine^ e.g. Shrawardine, Belswardine, Pedwardine, 
Cheswardine, &c. ; and in the SW. have become worthy^ as 
in Holsworthy, King's Worthy, &c. 

Wren's Nest, Dudley (i m. N£. of), a lofty limestone hill. 
This name is apparently modem, but in Dudley and Sedgley 
records we find frequent mention of a pi. name Wrosne ; 1275 
de la Wrosne^ S. R. ; 13 c. de la Wrosne ^ I. P. M. ; atte 
Wrosne. There is also a Wolfeswrosne in the Perambulation 
of Kinver Forest (a. 1300), between Prestwood and Kinver, 
which I cannot identify. Wrosene is also mentioned in the 
Valor of Pope Nicholas, c. 1288, as belonging to the Prior 
of Dudley (the Wren's Nest adjoins the Priory) and worth 
20s. a year, being one carucate. The possessions of the 
Priory were granted on the dissolution to Sir John Dudley, 
from whom they have descended to Lord Dudley, the present 
owner of the Priory and Wren's Nest. I feel assured, violent 
as the corruption may seem, that Wren's Nest represents 
Wrosne, As to the meaning, Professor Skeat writes: — 
* M. E. tf = A. S. d'y Wrosne = A. S. wrdsne, short for 
Wrdsene, dat. of wrdsen, a tie, fetter, knot. We may take it 
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as a " knot," since that word is not nnasnal in pi. names. It 
means a hfll with a hmnp on it. A. S. wrdsn, wrdsen, is 
a r^;ii]ar derivative of wfiJ^an, to writhe^ to iwisi tigW The 
Wren's Nest is *a hill with a hmnp on it'; it is uplifted 
limestone, folded and twisted in a remarkable manner. In 
the NW. 'knot* is freqnendy applied to hills, e.g. Amside 
Knot, BoUand Knot, Hard Knot, &c. 

Wribbenhall, near Bewdley. ii c. Wrhenhala, Hem. 
Thorpe; D. Gurhehale (berewick of Kidderminster); 1230 
Wrbehaky 1240 WmienJkaU; 14 q. WrubbenhaU. The D. 
Gu- represents W. The Normans made scanty use of FT, 
and expressed its sound by Gu-^ e. g. Gulielmus for Wilielmus, 
Gualterus for Walter, ftc. The prefix, I think, is the A. S. 
p. n. WrohbCy unrecorded, but found in C. D. 1094, a. 910, 
in thonon suth on wrobhim ha csfisc — 'then south on the 
edge of Wrobba's lea.' In gen. form Wrobba becomes 
WrobbaHy hence the n in Wribbenhall, which I translate 
Wrobba's hall, or meadow land ; v. Hale. It would seem 
that Wribbenhall is more ancient than Bewdley, from which 
it is only divided by Severn. 

Wyohall Earm (moated), in Northfield. I think this 
must be rightly Wythall. It is an ancient place, and there 
is no record of any Wychall in Northfield, or elsewhere ; but 
Richard de la Withalle is recorded in the S. R. of 1275, 
under Northfield. In mediaeval writing c and / were fre- 
quently interchanged, being much alike. F. Withall. 

Wynyards (The), in Ombersley ; Wynyate Farm, in 
Ipsley. A. S. win-geard (g = j'), a vineyard. There appears 
to have been a Ifynyard in or near Malvern in 1275, as it is 
mentioned three times in the S. R. of that year. There was 
also a Wtngard in Baldenhall, and a Wyngard in Powick. 
The terminal -yate is probably a corrupt form of * yard,' as 
'Vine-gate' would be unlikely. Compton Wynyates in 
Warwickshire should be Compton Wyngard ; there is ground 
near the Hall there still called the Vineyard. 
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